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LENDING AT INTEREST; 


ALSO, 


The Exaction and Payment of certain Church-fees, such as 
Pew-rents, Burial-fees, and the like, together with Fore- 
stalling Trathick ; 


ALL PROVZD 


TO BE REPUGNANT TO THE DIVINE AND ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, AND 
DESTRUCTIVE TO CIVIL SOCIETY. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 
A Narrative of the Controversy between the Author and 
Bishop Coppinger, and of the Sufferings of the former in 
consequence of his adherence to the Truth. 


BY THE 


Rev. JEREMIAH O’CALLAGHAN, Rom. Cath. Priest. 


reat 

‘¢Thou hast taken usury and increase ; and hast covetously oppressed thy neigh- 
“bonrs. Behold I have smitten my hands upon thy eovetousness, which thou 
“hast exercised. Shallthy heart endure, orshall thy hands prevail, in the days 
“that I shall bring upon thee? I the Lord have spoken, and I wii] doit. And ry 
é< will scatter thee in the nations, and will disperse thee among the countries.” 
Ezecuikn, chap. xxii. ver. 12, 13, 14. 

‘¢ So now thou hast received money and hast received garments to buy oliveyards 
“and vineyards. Bat the leprosy of Naaman shall] also cleave to thee and to 
§Sithy seed for ever. And he went out from him a Jeper as white as snow:” 4 
{Kines, chap. v., ver. 26,27. ‘And ye have respect to him who weareth the 
“fine clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou kere comfortably ; but you say to 
“the poor man, Stand thou there, or sit by my foot-stool: are ye not partial 
‘in yourselves, and judges of evil thoughts?” James ii. 3. 

“ He is Jike Chanaan (that is, a merchant), the deceitful balance in his hand, he 
“hath loved oppression:”? Osun xii. 7. ‘A merchant is one who buys an 
“ article, and sells it again entire and unaltered:”” St. Curysosrou, 
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DEDICATION 


BY 


WILLIAM COBBETT, THE PUBLISHER. 


LO THE “ SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.” 


QUAKERS, 


I Have, in the above address, given you the appel- 
lation which you have chosen to give yourselves, and 
under the cover of which, you have so long carried 
on a most profitable duping of the world. I dare say 
that you must have wondered, when you read my 
letter to TUFFNELL, how I should have become so in- 
timately acquainted with the writings of the Fathers 
of the Church. The truth is, that | committed upon 
Father O’CaLLAGHAN an act somewhat resembling 
those which you, from your infanev, are taught to 
commit, are absolutely drilled to the committing, on 
all the rest of mankind, whom you, being one degree 
more reprobate than the Jews, look upon as fair 
game for the hooks and the traps, of an infinite variety 
of sorts, which you are constantly committing, and 
for the studying of the art of committing which, with 
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safety, [ am convinced that your silent meetings are 
intended. ‘There you sit; there you consider and 
re-consider how you shall go to work to monopolize, 
to forestall, to rake wealth together by all manner of 
cunning and sharping tricks ; and how you can contrive 
to live snugly, and be as sleek as moles, without ever 
performing one single thing that ought to be called 
work. 

But, if [ robbed Father C’CaLLtacuan of his refe- 
rences to St. Curysostom, St. Jerome, St. AMBROSE, 
St. AuGusTINE, and the rest, I robbed him only for 
awhile; I took his goods, as the Scripture allows, I 
having none of my own of the same sort; he having 
plenty, and I being in want; and [ now restore them 
to him, a thing which no man of you did in the whole 
course of your lives, from the days of GEorGcr Fox 
down to those of that sleek and saintly old blackguard, 
Ysaac Wriacur, who is one of the elders of the meet- 
ing at New Yokx, and who is now, Gop be praised, 
in a state, along with his sons-in-law, the THompsons 
of Yorkshire, full as happy as I wish him to be. I 
trust that the Small-Note Bill, and other measures 
which must fellow it very speedily, will bring the 
whole of vour sect in much about the same state; and, 
that vou may be convinced that that state is the one 
that you merit, read this book, which I now dedicate 
to you, and which will show you the degree of detes- 
tation in which those ought to be held who practise 
usury and monopoly, “ and who work not with their 
hands the things which ere good,” but whose exe- 
crable principle is, that they ought to live upon the 
labour of the rest of mankind. You far exceed the 
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Jews in pomt of turpitude, for they do work in certain 
ways: they collect old clothes; they scour clothes ; 
they patch shoes; they carry about pencils and 
oranges ; and though they cheat like the Devil, still 
a considerable part of them do some sort of labour ; 
whereas your whole sect live without labour, and by 
preying constantly, from the beginning to the end 
of your lives upon the vitals of all those who labour. 
That yon may receive your reward in dispersion 
over the earth in poverty, rags, and hunger, ts the 
sincere wish of 
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NARRATIVE OF THE CONTROVERSY; 


AND OF THE 


SUFFERINGS OF THE AUTHOR. 


London, 9th September, 1828. 


Two editions of this little book, one in New York, in 
the summer of 1824, and the other in London, in the 
spring of 1825, are gone by; though it had to run against 
the laws and institutions of both the new and old worlds; 
against the strongest adversaries, ambition and avarice, 
the root of all evils: though it went to eradicate deep 
rooted and long-standing abuses, it has passed on without 
any reply or open opposition from any quarter. Nay, I 
have often heard from learned priests and lawyers, 
Catholics and Protestants, that ‘‘a reply was impossible.” 
Hollow murmur, it must be confessed, always came from 
the persons whose errors and abuses it went to expose ; 
but they thought proper to confine their discontent within 
the narrow limits of private conversation; never, never, 
giving it vent in print or in publication. What cause to 
roe for gratulation ! 

If the writer merely aim at literary fame and victory, 
not at his own future good and that of mankind, he 
builds on a fleeting sandy foundation. The public, in 
order to reap in full the fruits of his labour, should know 
not only the Catholic doctrine on the general question, 
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but also its bearings on the disputed case, in particular ; 
they should moreover be acquainted, in some respect, 
with the person who addresses them. I shall, therefore, 
in justice to the reader, attempt, however irksome be the 
task to myself, to gratify, in this third edition, their 
natural curiosity. Irksome indeed must it be to the 
Christian to recount his own deeds, particularly when it 
is written,—I know not whether I am worthy of love 
or of hatred; and again, Brethren, let the man who 
boasts, boast in the Lord; for it 2s not he who praises 
himself is approved of, but the man whom God com- 
mends ; and again, Let him who stands, take heed that 
he do not fall. J shall therefore waive any part of my 
personal sufferings, that will not appear necessary for 
leading the reader to form an accurate idea of the facts 
and doctrine submitted to his consideration. 

I was born at Dooneens, near Macroom, in Ireland, 
about the year 1780; am now (1828,) in the 48th year 
of my age, 19th of my priesthood, and 9th year of my 
suffering for justice’ sake. Glory be to God; if we will 
not suffer with him, we shall not be glorified. My 
first mission was in Cape Clear, an island on the southern 
coast of the county of Cork. A laudable and very useful 
custom prevails in Ireland, that the clergy hold monthly 
conferences to discuss questions of faith and morals, and 
to solve all difficulties on discipline or doctrine that 
might occur during the month past. The conference, 
which I had to attend, was held at Ross Carbery; here 
interest, that never before attracted, in any particular 
manner, my notice, fell, during the very first year of my 
mission, thus under consideration. It being a notorious 
fact, that the Rev. Daniel Burke, pastor of that village, 
reprobated, in preaching, and practice, interest, and that, 
on the contrary, the Rev, William O’Brien, then pastor 
of Clonikilty, but now of Doneraile, was always for the 
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practice. The Vicar General of the Diocese, the Very 
Rev. David Walsh, being anxious to preserve the unity 
of faith, moved one day, that the one Gentleman should 
produce at the next Synod his argument for, and the 
other his proofs against, the measure. 

Mr. O’Brien on the appointed day, being in the vigour 
of youth, supported his thesis with much energy ; 
but Mr. Burke, then bordering on the 80th year of his 
age, was not able to read even the scribbled long list of 
Canons and [athers which he held in his trembling 
hands; and thus the youth and profane arguments of 
O’Brien swayed against the old age and sacred proofs of 
Burke. Some priests did raise their voice in defence of 
the truth, but they were, for want of solid data, put 
down by the advocate of usury. The Vicar General, 
who seemed to be already infected with the error, de- 
clared that it was extremely rash for any man to stand 
out against the universal practice of the Irish Church. 
I did, of course, fall in with the multitude, and remained 
in their error for four years; when Providence kindly 
removed me from that district, to be coadjutor to the 
Rey. John Kepple, Pastor of Aghnakishey, a country 
parish, in the other side of the diocese. 

The pious and learned Kepple, soon after my arrival, 
took care to ask, in the most respectful manner, my 
sentiments on the question of interest. I replied, that I 
felt not the least hesitation to allow what was sanctioned 
at the conference of Ross; especially, as I believed that 
their decision was in unison with the modern doctrine 
and practice of all the country. ‘‘ What!” said he, “a 
conference in our days to sanction what is reprobated 
in both Testaments, by the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers, and by all the general councils!! [saw it con- 
demned in several conferences of priests equally, if not 
more, learned. If that conference, or even all Jreland 
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deviate from the path of Christ and of the Saints, will 
that annul the faith? God forbid. Rom. iii. 3.” These 
observations, and several others equally cogent, that fell 
from him, drew me not, all at once, out of the mire, but 
they had the effect to make me read more and more on 
the question. I rummaged every library for some Author 
in favour of my own opinion, but I rummaged them in 
vain. All the books on divinity, that fell into my hands, 
whether they were dated at Rome, Paris, or Madrid, 
declared that usury, or interest, or every increase of 
money loans, was contrary to the law of God, and to the 
tradition of the Apostles. And thus I found out the 
truth of Mr. Kepple’s sayings. 

Being convinced that every path that is contrary to 
Scripture and Tradztton, leads not to heaven, but to 
hell, and that no erroneous guides, however numerous, or 
respectable they be, will save the blind follower from 
falling into the pit; 1 began to believe with Kepple, that 
usury is not the path to heaven, and that no decision of 
any class of men, however numerous and learned they 
be, nor any custom of Society, ever so old and general, 
can justify a deviation from the law of God. Being 
moreover convinced of the truth, with the heart we 
believe unto justice, but with the mouth is confession 
made unto salvation. Rom. x. 10; and again, He that 
ts not with me, is against me, and he that collects xot 
wrth me, scatters. Luke xi. 23; being convinced that 
faith, if not confessed with the mouth, avails not to sal- 
vation; and that man cannot hold neuter between God 
and Satan; that if he do not openly take side with God, 
in professing publicly his faith, and defending it, he is 
egainst God, and he scatters; being under this conviction, 
I made up my mind to confess openly my faith on the 
subject, and regain publicly the path of antiquity. 

I signified this resolution by letter, (see in the following 
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work, ‘‘ Controversy between Dr. Coppinger and_ the 
Author,”) couched in the most respectful terms possible, 
to the Bishop. 

INecttacmmeeinens’” . 2. a. ow. 

Hine mihi prima mali labes: hinc seinper Ulysses 

Criminibus terrere uovis 3 hing spargere voces 

In vulgum ambiguas, et querere conscius arma. 

He promptly replied by the return of the post, trans- 
ferring my jurisdiction from the neighbourhood of Char- 
leville, where | was then, back to loss Carbery, to settle, 
as it were, accounts with the usurers; he made me coad- 
jutor to the Rev. Jeremiah Molony, lately made pastor of 
that parish, on the demise of the said Daniel Burke; aad, 
for my consolation in my new appointment, he assured me 
that there were, but very few, perhaps three or four, usurers 
in the whole fiock, whom I might hand over to the spiritual 
care of the pastor who felt no scruple on the subject. 

No contagion spreads with the rapidity of heresy: the 
divine seed that was sown in that village by the late pastor, 
being already smothered amidst the briars of riches, from the 
ignorance or supineness of the new shepherd; I found, to my 
disappointment, that not only three or four persons, but 
perhaps as many scores, were then sunk into the eddy of 
usury, by lending to their landlords, extorting in trade, and 
by contracting many other usurious contracts. From the 
scarcity of priests in Ireland, they hardly ever allow more 
than two, that is, a pastor and an assistant, to each country 
fold ; amongst them are usually divided the free offerings of 
the faithful, two-thirds for the one and one-third for the 
other. But I left all the oblations of the usurers in this 
parish to the pastor; and that, from the firm conviction, 
that if I were to receive them I should incur, zpso facto, an 
excommunication and suspension. Under the apprehension 
that | was inadvertently receiving them, and for fear of in- 
curring sin, by not announcing their danger to the people, 
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who looked up to me for the bread of life, 1 made up my 
mind to break silence on the subject; my resolution gained 
strength from reflecting how the primitive martyrs confessed, 
without consideration for worldly advantages, or temporal 
punishments, their faith before the bloody tyrants; and how 
cowardly base it would be in me to deny Christ before men, 
to suppress the law, merely for fear of a prelate who might 
to-morrow cure the wound which he would inflict to-day. 

Consequently I announced from the pulpit one Sunday, to 
the usurers, that they were running headlong from the law of 
God, and from the Catholic doctrine, and cautioned them 
not to come near me any longer with their wicked offerings. 
Thus we went on for some months, until [ was called upon, 
in October, 1819, to minister the last sacraments to a dying 
man, a retail dealer, whose time-price was much higher 
than his ready-money price. He, according to my advice 
and injunction, remitted this extortion to all his customers, 
authorising me, moreover, to make kuown to them this his 
last will, at the congregation, When I did as he desired, 
the usurers took the alarm from the dread of being similarly 
bound to restitution on the hour of death; they naturally re- 
curred to the pastor for averting the impending danger. The 
pastor seeing, perhaps, that my ministry was a censure on his 
own, readily came into their views, stated the case privately 
to the bishop, and remonstrated merely, as I was since in- 
formed, for my removal, soliciting some other coadjutor 
who would be more palatable to the usurers. 

The bishop, without doubt, being desirous to repair the 
scandal, as he called it, that was given, wrote back to Mr. 
Malony, my suspension ; having called no witness, given no 
notice, nor followed any judicial process whatever ; ordering, 
moreover, that his sentence be read to my congregation the 
following Sunday. Mr. Malony cheerfully discharged this 
commission and went, besides that, with the bishup’s letter, 
to the dying man, to induce him revoke the will which he 
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did at my instance. But the pious sick man replied, ‘ that 
he always heard that usury was against the law of God, 
that the old priests used to condemn it; that he was sure 
that Mr. O’Callaghan gave the true and wholesome advice, 
and that he could not bring himself to make any change 
in his will.”—and thus he died. The souls of the just are 
in the hands of God; the torment of death shall not bear on 
them ; they have appeared to the eyes of fools to die; and 
their end is looked upon as affliction, but they are in peace 5 
if before men they have suffered torments, their hope is full of 
immortality. He was snatched away, lest malice should 
change his understanding, or lest fiction should deceive his 
soul. Wisdom, chap. iii.and iv. Yes, the young Fitzpatrick, 
(such was his name,) was snatched away, lest fiction should 
deceive his soul. His father also said that he had received 
much usury by the pastor’s advice, that he was sorry for it 5 
that he would soon restore the whole to the debtors; and 
that he and all his family were highly displeased for the in- 
justice done to Mr. O’Callaghan. Behold a pious family ; 
whose light shines before men! What triumph they gained 
for the truth! May Providence grant them every blessing, 
may he grant unfading reward in the land of the living to 
the departed young man. 

I was immediately offered to be restored, on condition 
of conforming to their principles; but I could not bring 
myself to renounce the knowledge which J gleaned from 
all my reading, until I would ascertain the doctrine of 
foreign countries on the subject. With this view I 
applied to the Bishop for an Eveat*, which signifies, 


* Translation,—‘“‘ We, William Coppinger, by the grace of God 
and of the Holy See, Bishop of Cloyne and Ross, to our beloved son, 
the Rev. Jeremiah O’Callaghan, benediction. 

‘* Whereas on your part it has been signified to us that you, being 
moved by certain causes, wish, after having left our diocese, to pass 
into another, and there to remain, that you may do so canonically, we 
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a G ) 
Let him go away; 


which he granted. Having made 
up 50/. by the sale of my horse and furniture, (let me 
here observe, that the obscurity of my friends, and 
poverty of my family, precluded the expectation of any 
pecuniary relief from that quarter, and that after losing 
my benefice I had no means or prospects to carry me 
through life, excepting my hope in the mercy of Provi- 
dence ;) | embarked at Cork, in the middle of October, 
on board of a barge that was bound for Southampton, on 
my way to Paris; but being wrecked on the coast of 
Cornwall, we put into Plymouth in distress; I proceeded 
by land from that place to Southampton, after some 
cross sailing, landed the first of November in Havre de 
Grace, made Paris soon after, and entered the College of 
Picpus. I was here but three weeks, when usury fell 
under discussion, and received, to my great satisfaction, 
the most unlimited reprobation; being styled ‘‘ rapine,” 
‘mortal sin,” “heresy,” and so forth. Having said 
Mass in that college for the six weeks that I remained there, 
and for three months more in the Church of St. Etienne 
du Mont, in the city, by special license from the Arch- 
bishop, I was invited from the city of Soissons seventy or 
eighty miles off, to go and take charge of a parish in that 
Archdiocese. 

Here I was received with open arms and placed in the 
diocesan seminary under the care of two highly-talented 
young Frenchmen, the one to qualify me in singing, and 
the other in the French language, for the mission ; which 


grant you license by these present letters, and, moreover, we testify, 
that you are a priest of our diocese of Cloyne,of good fame and 
conversation, tied by no chain of excommunication, or of any other 
censure, as far as we know, but that you may lawfully discharge your 
sacerdotal function. (Signed,) WILLIAM COPPINGER, 
Bishop of Cloyne and Ross, 
Given at Cove, 7th October, 1819. 
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they expected to accomplish in a very short time. But 
when I reflected on the melancholy state of religion in 
that diocese, where there were two hundred parishes 
without the shadow of a priest, how ineflicient the 
natives, with all their advantages and superior talents, 
were to stem the torrent of infidelity, and on my own 
advanced years, and want of the language, I relinquished 
my views on the French mission, and resolved to return to 
my native land. Interest, I had like to forget it, was 
universally condemned in that diocese. 

Behold me once more in Cove stating to Bishop Cop- 
pinger, how all France was of my way of thinking on the 
disputed question, and demanding my place on the mis- 
sion. To their practice he seemed indiiterent; however, 
he offered without hesitation to ‘restore me, on condition 
of giving him a written acquiescence to the practice of 
usury ;” and upon my replying that I would much rather 
beg from door to door for bread the rest of my days than 
conform to a practice so abhorrent to every rule of faith, 
he threatened vehemently, saying ‘“‘that he would not 
allow any Bishop in Ireland to employ me.” Hereupon I 
appealed to the Metropolitan, Archbishop Everard, who 
died soon after, giving me no answer; then to the Primate, 
Archbishop Curtis, who replied that it was not his pro- 
vince to entertain my case. 

Thus bereft of all hopes of redress in Ireland, without 
friends or means, I opened school in July, 1820, at the 
very theatre of my trials and sufferings, in Ross Carbery, 
and despatched a letter dated 15th August, 1822, (see 
this letter in the body of this book,) containing a fuil 
statement of my case to the Holy See; seven months being 
elapsed, and no reply from Rome, | naturally concluded 
that my case and statement were unworthy of their 
notice. 

As the deer pants for the water-fountain, so does my 
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soul long for thee, O my God; for offering thee in the 
holy sacrifice, O my God. I embarked at Cork, the 8th 
March, 1823, for America, at hope of being allowed to 
offer the most holy sacrifice there, which I should not be 
permitted to_perform in my native Diocese. Made New 
York, 25th April, and visited my old and faithful friend 
the Rev. John Power, of Skibbereen in Ireland, who 
dignified, for some years before this, the pulpit of that city. 
Several days elapsed in relating our mutual trials and 
sufferings, putting and solving questions on the science of 
salvation, weeping and wailing for the misery and dis- 
persion of poor Erin’s pious sons; when I found myself 
fully retrieved at his hospitable house, from the fatigue of 
the tedious voyage, he presented me to the bishop, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Connelly; who, from the unquestionable 
tenor of my papers, as well as from the tender, affec- 
tionate recommendation of my Reverend companion, 
received me with open arms, and said, without hesitation, 
“that he would take the honour to place me among his 
clergy.” But, on a little reflection, he asked, why I left 
my own country? Because I could not, said I, bring 
myself to admit the practice of usury among the people. 
Recoiling, seemingly disappointed, he observed, “all 
persons practise that in this city; you would not at all 
answer this mission; I would advise you to look out else- 
where ;” and thus our interview ceased. 

Mr. Power’s house is ever the refuge of the stranger 
and of the traveller, but no guest was more welcomed 
than I, for the five months I had tarried in that city; his 
humane brother William, and his pious, charitable sister 
Anne, paid me the most tender fraternal attention. I 
started in the month of September, to try my fortune in 
Baltimore. The Archbishop of that See, Dr. Mareschall, 
related to me a melancholy story. 

“He was,” he said, ‘‘ a native of Lyons in France, 
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was four years a teacher of divinity in the Diocesan 
School of Baltimore, and that during that time he taught 
his pupils that usury or interest is against the law of God, 
and destructive to souls; but that since his accession to 
the mitre, he was forced to connive at the practice, for 
fear of throwing every thing into confusion!! That he 
knew several pious divines who have, notwithstanding 
the prevalence of the measure, their fears and scruples 
about it; that, for instance, he received a letter from 
Bishop Flagett, of the Western States, beseeching, in the 
most impressive manner, to be informed of his sentiments 
on the question; and that also, on his return from Rome, 
a couple of years before, he had another letter from a 
young ecclesiastic in Lyons, praying, for God’s sake, to let 
him know the modern doctrine of the Holy See in that 
Tegard, promising secrecy if he, Bishop Mareschall, would 
desire it.’ God has said, Seek and you shall find. 
A copy of my little book was carried to the pious Flagett, 
by a young gentleman from Dublin, who went out to him 
as a missionary; and one of his own clergy, the Rev. Mr. 
Badin, who arrived two years ago in London, from America, 
bought another copy at 183, Fleet Street, and sent it to him. 
Does not this verify the saying of Providence, Seek and 
you shall find. But when I continued to ask the 
Archbishop whether he allowed usury to be condemned. 
yet in the same seminary? He replied, ‘‘ Yes.” Your 
Divines then, continued I, learn in the school a doctrine, 
which they must lock up in their breast on the mission, to 
conform to the world, for fear of throwing everything into 
confusion! How do you get over the saying of Christ, 
Luke vi. 35, Lend, hoping for nothing thereby ? Appear- 
ing deeply affected, he made no other reply, but put an 
end to our conversation. 

His condition with that depraved flock was really to be 
pitied; they would not any longer endure sound doctrine, 
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but should heap together, according to their own desires, 
doctors having itching ears. 2 Zim. iv. 3. The good 
pastor lays down his hfe for the sheep, but the hireling 
and he who is not the pastor, whose property the sheep 
are not, sees the wolf coming and leaves the sheep, and 
flees; and the wolf comes and disperses the sheep; but 
the hireling flees because he is a hireling, and has no con- 
cern for the sheep. John x. 11. He ought, at any risk, 
to announce to the corrupt people the will of God; and 
be able to say with the Apostle, (Acts xx. 26.) I call you 
to witness this day that 1 am free from the blood of all 
men, for I have not flinched from preaching to you all the 
counsel of God. Had the Apostles and primitive mission- 
aries thus conformed to the world and suppressed the 
counsel of God, what would be the consequence of their 
timidity with regard to us! Should we not be like the 
Moors or Arabs, worshippers of idols? Is the kingdom of 
Satan to sway, the wolf to disperse and destroy the 
fold of the timid fleeing shepherd? Being then within 
thirty-four miles of the capital of the United States, curi- 
osity led me to visit it, and Alexandria in the district of 
Columbia, and thence I returned to New York. 

To New York, the great mart of North and South 
America, greedy speculators from all parts of these regions 
flock in quest of gain. You would there see christians, 
jews, quakers, baptists, socinians, mogultonians, prostrate 
in groups before the idol Mammon; money-changers, 
brokers, bankers, ensurers, auctioneers, of all hues, creeds, 
and nations, on the watch, day and night, to hook in the 
unwary prey. Satan seems, indeed, to have settled his 
eternal abode in Wall Street, of that city. Being informed, 
by some of these travellers, that usury was condemned by 
both clergy and laity in Lower Canada, and thinking that 
country to be my resting place, the Land of Promise, I 
commenced my journey towards it. I travelled up the 
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Hudson river by a steamer; from Albany to Utica, by the 
canal packet; to Sacket’s Harbour by the stage coach ; and 
across Lake Ontario in a trading barge, to Kingston, in 
Upper Canada. I had more sea sickness crossing that body 
of fresh water, during the distance of thirty or forty miles, 
with a most fair and pleasant breeze, than crossing the 
Atlantic from Cape Clear to Sandy Hook. 

Having halted a few days in that village, I sailed, in an 
open boat, down the St. Lawrence, to see the Bishop of 
Quebec. That great river spreading out every now and then 
from three to ten miles, is bordered all along with thick and 
gloomy forests, and speckled with islands of all dimensions, 
that are also covered with timber of all sorts, that never 
heard the sound of the axe. Myriads of woodcocks, wild 
ducks and geese, flying over-head on their way to the 
southern climes, from the frosts and snow then beginning to 
cover Lower Canada. The water that appeared to be one 
continuation of stagnant pools and lakes for upwards of 
a hundred miles, gets into life and motion all atonce. The 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence are, perhaps, the most astonish- 
ing in the world! Behold the foaming waves roaring, in 
anger for the obstruction of the hidden shelves, rush down- 
wards amidst the groups of islands that stand out in majestic 
defiance of the raging flood! The giddy boat tripping along 
nine knots an hour, without sail or oar; the boatmen singing 
the joyous song, with the uplifted paddles. I landed at 
Montreal and travelied by sleigh to Quebec ; where I found, 
to my satisfaction, that the account regarding the suppres- 
sion of interest in that colony, which I received in New York, 
was founded on the fact. No character was so detested by 
all classes as a usurer; he was marked out by the finger of 
scorn, as an infamous sinner, who pursued riches through 
the tears and miseries of the poor; a man ready to sell God 
and his country for gold, if he could only find a purchaser. 

The Bishop, upon hearing my story, and seeing my papers, 
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appeared well pleased, and ready to afford me employment, 

until he asked, when and where I landed from Europe? I] 
said, in New York, six months ago. He rejoined, “It is 
notorious that Bishop Connelly, there, stands in need of 
many priests, and that he is always partial to Irishmen, did 
he not encourage you, or even allow you to say Mass? As 
he did not, it cannot be expected that I would do it; had 
you landed immediately in this port from Ireland, I might 
feel no hesitation to receive you.” Thus was frustrated, ina 
moment, my journey of seven hundred miles, through forests, 
rivers, lakes; under frost, rain, and snow; God’s will be 
done on earth, as it isin heaven. 

It being then the middle of December, when thick fur 
caps and cloaks, heavy gloves, with warm flannel socks, and 
vests were indispensible to guard the nose, feet, and fingers, 
from the incurable bite of the frost; when all persons, men 
and women, had rather the appearance of standing bears 
than of human beings. 

The Rev. Mr. Dejardin, justly called ‘ the good priest,” 
was on the mission in Quebec, since the dispersion of the 
clergy at the French Revolution, from his native city, Paris. 
To him I had a letter of introduction; by him I was most 
hospitably provided for some days, and from him I gota bil- 
let on the Rev. Thomas Magwire, Cure of St. Michael, 
thirteen miles below Quebec, on the bank of the St. 
Lawrence. 

Mr. Magwire was the son of a respectable family who 
emigrated from Kilkenny, Ireland, had the greatest re- 
gard for Irishmen, possessed a large collection of select books, 
being a man of extensive information, especially in the 
sacred science ; he spoke English well, though the French 
was the language of the colony. His saintly example and 
conversation, for the three months I was frost-bound at his 
house, together with the reading of his valuable books, left 
on my mind an impression not easily to be forgotten. Be- 
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sides, a custom prevailed that all the neighbouring clergy 
should dine every Thursday, at the house of some pastor ; 
not so much for the dinner as for discussion’ sake. I was 
always invited to these holy entertainments. They were, 
in fact, schools of divinity, where questions the most difficult 
were solved; where each pastor recounted, in order to 
devise some remedy, the temporal and spiritual wants of 
his respective flock. 

Having thus ascertained that the doctrine of the French 
and Canadians, on interest, coincided with my own, I was 
confirmed more and more in my hostility to that cursed 
measure, being moreover strengthened in my hostility, from 
seeing that every person who allowed it, acted from worldly 
motives and arguments unsupported by either scripture or 
tradition, or by any other christian rule; I determined, at 
St. Michael, to afford to the public the fruits of my research 
and observations during my travels. Consequently, as soon 
as the vernal sun tempered the northern wind, and rendered 
sledge-travelling practicable, I announced to my Rev. friend 
and truly pious host, my intention to depart, and started, 
(not, however, until I was obliged to accept a heavy purse), 
for Montreal. 

In Montreal I put up at the house of Mr. Lafleur; one 
room, afew feet square, answered for my parlour, dressing- 
room, bed-room, and library. Here I arranged my notes and 
extracts, and wrote my book on usury, to be published on my 
arrival in New York. On my way thither, through Albany, I 
intimated to the Parish Priest of that city, that my finances 
were at the lowest ebb; he immediately procured eighteen 
dollars. And after the absence of five months, I returned to 
New York, on the 16th March, where every street was a 
scene of busy bustle, and every inn and hotel in requisition 
by the faithful sons of Erin, to celebrate the anniversary of 
her Saint, on next day; on the 18th, when the festive joy 
subsided, and sound reason resumed her wonted station, I 
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agreed with a printer for editing my manuscript. But two 
days after, as I was walking the street, a friend informed 
me that a letter of mine was refused for the last four months 
at the post-office. I went to inquire; they found it, with 
much difficulty, amongst the dead letters. It turned out to 
be the Holy See’s reply to my address of 15th August, 1822, 
directed to me at Ross Carbery, and redirected there after 
me to America. [ handed it at once to the printer, for inser- 
tion in the book. 

As the Pope has ordained in that letter, ‘ Laying aside 
all party spirit and ambitious views, go to the Bishop, and 
profess that you hold all just obedience to him your lawful 
superior, so far that you will not at all, either in writing or 
preaching, inculcate or teach any thing contrary or foreign 
to these sentences;” I sailed from the harbour of New 
York, the 7th July, 1824, for lreland, taking with me sixty 
copies of the Usury, that remained undisposed of. But I 
should have observed, that prior to my departure from that 
city, the citizens, in gratitude for exposing in publica- 
tions the extortion on the interment of the dead, and 
sacrilege in other respects, ‘perpetrated by an overbearing 
sexton amongst them, paid for my cabin-passage home, and 
gave me a handsome sum besides. 

We made Cape Clear after the short and very pleasant 
passage of twenty-one days; I came by a fishing boat ashore 
in Bear Haven, and there fell into the hands of hordes of 
water guards, peelers, and revenue officers, who were mu- 
tually spies upon each other, as they were upon the people, 
and whose only ladder to promotion was to make a display of 
rigour and severity in the discharge of their duty. Thinking, 
or pretending to think, that | was engaged in some smuggling 
speculation, they put me under a quarantine for ten days 
and nights, into the same boat that brought mein. When 
my release arrived from the Castle of Dublin, I proceeded to 
Cove, handed the sacred congregation’s letter to the Bishop, 
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and humbly demanded to be placed again amongst the 
pious clergy in the vineyard, offering to adhere most strictly 
to the five rules of Benedict XIV. His Lordship replied, 
‘¢ You are commanded to come to me, but I am not com- 
manded to receive you.” Mark, kind reader, this laconic 
reply that is given by him, after my having crossed the 
Atlantic in obedience to the Vicar of Christ, after he had 
seen, inthe Sacred Congregation’s letter, that modern Rome 
goes in the path of all antiquity in condemning interest ; 
mark also that he did not thenceforward, as usual, require of 
me directly to conform to the practice of usury, or ‘‘ to make 
him a promise of holding silence on it;” but he continued, 
as you shall see hereatter, to require it indirectly, which is 
tantamount to the same thing. 

Meeting this laconic, unexpected refusal, and being con- 
vinced from the Sacred Congregation’s rescript, that Iwa 
in the path of Christ, I resolved to make a personal appeal 
to Rome, and commenced forthwith my journey by Dublin, 
Liverpool, and London. Though I never had any personal 
acquaintance with Mr. William Cobbett, nor with any of his 
family, I shared in the general admiration of Europe, for 
his transcendent talents and literary services to his country $ 
and, as a humble token of my esteem, I left for him at his 
office, 183, Fleet Street, a copy of my “ Usury ;” I embarked 
the same evening for the French Coast. J must, in justice 
to that gentleman, and to posterity, turn aside for a moment 
from my route, to narrate his generous conduct on that oc- 
casion, and his anxiety, as usual, to promote the welfare of 
his country. 

Seeing the utility of my book, he republished it, and ad- 
vertised in his Weekly Register for three months, “That a 
strange gentleman left a copy of a book on usury at his 
office; that it was a book that ought to be read by every 
man, especially by every young man, in the Kingdom ; that 
he would republish it, even if it were only to leave a copy to 
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each of his sons, at his own expense, and hand over the pro- 
fits to the author; let him come forward to receive these 
profits.” Thus my book and my name were rescued from 
obscurity by that celebrated man; my business transacted 
in my absence, unknown to me, by much better hands than 
my own. What honesty and generosity! Had he been a 
griping usurer, had he an inclination to initiate his sons in 
the money-imarket, in the infernal schemes of usurers, to 
teach them, not as he practised himself, to live in idleness 
on the spoils of the country, on taxes squeezed from the 
famished poor; he would have burned my book; or had he 
been a selfish editor, he would have kept the profits to him- 
self. This act seems to verify the saying of Christ, Afat. 
xix. 28. Whosoever will leave his house, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
my name, shall receive a hundred-fold, and shall possess 
lite eternal. Providence often makes use of extraordinary 
means to bring about his own wise end. I will destroy the 
wisdom of the wise, and reprobate the prudence of the pru- 
dent; where is the wise man, where thescribe. 1 Cor.i. 19. 

And who can see the successor of St. Peter, in Rome, 
without reflecting on the words of Christ, Matt. xvi. 18, 
And I say unto you, that you are Peter, and upon thes 
rock Iwill buiid my church, and the gates of hell shalt 
not prevail against it! Whilst mighty empires rise aloft 
but soon sink again into decay; whilst dynasties to dynas- 
ties succeed, like the rolling waves, but soon again subside, 
to rise no more; whilst the ruthless tyrant who defiled the 
shrine of Peter with his sacrilegious hand, lies chained to 
Helena’s rock, behold LEO XII., like the meridian sun after 
the passing cloud, diffusing the heavenly rays from Pole to 
Pole, mounted high in Peter’s Chair pouring down heaven's 
benedictions on all Rome, who are prostrate in the square 
below ; or opening the holy gate on Christmas Eve, to unfold, 
in grand jubilee, Christ’s superabundant store. Could you 
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see without awe the numberless swarms of pious souls mov- 
ing from church to church, performing the sacred rounds? 
By taking your stand in any part along their route you would 
be wafted in thought amidst the never-ceasing peeans of 
millions of saints and angels, into the city of the Living God. 
The seraphic song of the passing crowd dying on the ear ; 
the sweet melody of the aproaching throng, rising by slow 
degrees ; a succession of litanies, hymns, and rosaries, con- 
tinued from end to end of the week; nay, from end to 
end of the holy year. Could you, without firm faith in 
Christ’s unerring promise, behold hundreds of mortified pil- 
grims, from all foreign parts, prostrate in sighs and tears, 
morning, noon, and night, before that terrific cell where 
Peter and Paul were confined nine months prior to their 
martyrdom, and even before every altarin Rome? If you 
were to see them, as I did, you would exclaim, The faith is 
here! Whilst the divine seed degenerates, elsewhere, into 
tares and sedge, it fructifies a hundred-fold in Rome alone, 

Having arrived in the Eternal City, on the 10th Decem- 
ber, I presented a copy of my book on usury, to the Sacred 
Congregation, with a memorial of my case, praying either to 
be redressed, or ordered to conform to the doctrine of my 
Bishop on usury ; such was my faith in the infallibility of 
Peter’s Chair, that I would not hesitate even one moment to 
admit usury if they had ordered me so to do. They appro- 
priated a pension for my support, wrote tomy Bishop on the 
subject, and delayed me in Rome until the arrival of an 
answer, which did not occur for five months. At last it 
comes; what stuff! Amidst the frivolous excuses he put 
up, he asserted that such was my poverty at home, that some 
friends had to assist me with money, but that I had no need 
whatever to trespass then on the bounty of His Holiness, as I 
was in the actual receipt of the profits of my book on usury, 
that was republished by a gentleman in London.” When 
the Secretary of the Sacred Congregation told me this story, 
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and asked me the truth of it, I felt thunder-struck, and said 
there was not any foundation for the account. ‘Is not your 
book,” said he, “‘ republished in London ?” By no means, re- 
plied I. ‘‘ Here we have the story from under the hand of 
your own Bishop:” he added, ‘‘ As the munificence of the 
Holy See is intended only for those in distress, you cannot 
expect that your pension will be continued any longer.” 
However, in two or three days after, the Reverend Superior 
of the English college in Rome arrived from England, having 
some numbers of Mr. Cobbett’s Reformation; on the cover 
of which was an advertisement regarding my book. ‘his 
was the first I heard of it. But, in justice to the prelate, let 
me say, that I do not charge him with wilful falsehood ; he 
imagined, without doubt, from reading so often Mr. Cobbett’s 
advertisements, that I was in the receipt of the profits. How- 
ever, posterity, when they see him forced to make such un- 
manly, paltry defence, when they see him give no proof from 
scripture or from tradition for interest ; when they see him 
adduce no positive proofs that my statements were not cor- 
rect, will conclude that usury has not one leg to stand upon, 
and that all my charges against him are founded in fact. 
Now to return home; having by the sale of some linen 
made up fourteen dollars, I took a seat on the 20th May, 
for Florence, in a vitura, (a coach) and halted for refresh- 
ment in @ hotel, at the extremity of the Pope’s territories. 
Here we met an Englishman, Thomas Duncan, Esq., who 
was on his route to Naples; but, in consequence of a head- 
ach with which he was seized, he was obliged to halt in 
this village; he waited three days for some coach with a 
vacant seat, to turn back, but could not find room in any 
of the several coaches that daily passed, until ours arrived ; 
and he made one among us for Florence. As soon as I 
intimated the low state of my finances, he cheerfully ad- 
vanced me three Napoleons, or two pounds eight shillings 
sterling, to be paid on my arrival in London to his Agents, 
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Messrs. Vanhouse and Sons, 37, Mincing-lane. This 
timely relief enabled me, with hard pulling, to cross on 
10th June the snow-white Alps, and to reach Lyons, where 
I got credit for a seat in the Diligence to Paris. A franc 
and a half was all 1 had coming off the coach late in the 
evening, after three days and nights constant travelling ; 
a piece of bread and a glass of wine formed my supper, the 
bed was comfortable, and my breakfast good also. 

And without loss of time in the morning, I visited my 
good friend and faithful countryman, the Rev. Henry 
Power, Professor of Divinity in the College of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘* My dear O’Callaghan,” exclaimed he, as soon 
as lie saw me approaching, ‘‘ have I the pleasure of seeing 
you; when did you return from Rome; you are suffering 
for a good cause; you cannot but want money; you must 
take some irom me. He forced me to accept one hundred 
and forty francs, or five pounds ten shillings. Providence 
has said, Psalm xlix. 15, Call upon me in the day of 
tribulation, and f shall rescue you, and you will honour 
me. J used to call upon Him along the road for relief, 
and he has rescued me from my tribulation. This Rev. 
Henry Power is a cousin-german of the Rev. John Power, 
in New York, of whom I have made mention already, and 
nephew of the Rev. John Power, near Ross Carbery, 
Ireland. Now with me to pay the fare at the coach-oilice, 
and to redeem my trunk that was kept in durance for the 
reckoning of its master. Poor trunk! faithful companion 
of my toils through seas, hail, frost and snow, from New 
York to Quebec, and thence to Rome, empty your belly; 
hollow were your sides, from the weight and pressure, in 
every coach and package, of your stiff and bulky neighbours ! 
After having discharged my bills at Paris, paid for coach 
and boat to London, my purse was reduced to three pence. 

I visited Mr. Cobbett, whom I never had the pleasure to 
see until then, at his office 183 Fleet-street, introducing 
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myself as the writer of the work which he had republished 
last Spring ; he received me most kindly, and after making 
some inquiries regarding His Holiness and the Cardinals, 
he begged the favour of my company for dinner next day at 
Kensington. There I was introduced to his affectionate 
family and some friends. Dinner came on, and in the 
evening, tea; and after that he turned our conversation on 
the ‘‘ valuable book on Usury.” ‘“ Some of it,” said he, 
“is sold, some on hands, and more up and down amongst 
the Booksellers, with whom I have not yet closed the 
account; here are some sovereigns for the present, and as 
soon as I shall settle with them, you shall receive the 
balance of the profits; the risk was mine, the profits shall 
be your's; God forbid that ] should defraud any Author.” 
Generosity worthy to be related to the latest posterity !! 
Now I had means to redeem my promise to Mr. Duncan, 
to purchase some clothes instead of my old threadbare 
fellow-travellers, and to revisit with decency my native 
Erin. 

The Bishop gave me audience in the presence of the Rev. 
Messrs. Croke and Scully; assuming the meekest air and 
tone, he said that ‘‘ the Holy See has kindly interceded 
for you, and desired your restoration, on condition that you 
will make an apology for exposing the character of your 
Bishop; 1 am willing to come into their terms. Will you 
make the apology?” [replied that I should gladly comply 
with the dictates or orders of the Vicar of Christ, whatever 
thev be, if I see the letter. ‘‘ You shall see it,” continued 
he, going up stairs to fetch it, but after the absence of ten 
minutes, he returned and said, ‘“‘ that he could not find it 
amongst his papers; sign the formula, and I shall send the 
Pope’s letter to your lodging in three or four days.” This 
formula, which he would have me to sign, was a scrap of 
paper, purporting to be an apology fur some mis-statements 
in my book on Usury, and in my Appeal to Rome regarding 
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my Bishop. I told him that I could not bring myself to 
sign a declaration in pursuance of the orders of the Holy See, 
until I should see these orders ; and thus ended our interview. 

If I forget or misrepresent any part of the conversa- 
tion, the two respectable priests, who are yet living, 
will, of course, put the public in possession of the 
error. Let posterity judge what would be the conse- 
quence to my character and to the public regarding the dis- 
puted question, had I then, for the sake of sitting down to 
rest from my toils and travels, signed with my own hands 
that I calumniated my Bishop, or that I made mis-statements 
with regard to him, in my book and appeal: posterity will 
also judge whether the prelate, who acted in this manner, 
or I, who have relinquished the endearinents of my friends 
and country, braved the stormy seas, and visited foreign 
lands, to preserve the canons and decrees of the Popes and 
councils on usury, showed the greater degree of respect on 
this occasion to the Vicar of Christ. Though the benign 
intentions of Rome on my behalf were rendered ineffectual, 
their interference had one good effect. The Bishop, imme- 
diately after the receipt of the Papal letter, sent positive 
orders to all the clergy of the diocese of Ross Carbery to put 
an end, in the name of the Holy See, to the extortion of 
merchants, to suppress the horrid practice of raising their 
time-prices. The orders were faithfully executed; that 
practice is no more heard of in this district; there is no 
discontent nor inconvenience complained of by either buyers 
or sellers. Thus, the doctrine for which J was suspended in 
1819, comes about again to be the established doctrine of 
all; it would be good if they had not put the candle under 
the tub, if they had published it for the information of the 
country at large, or it they had healed the wound which 
they have inflicted on me. Glory be to God, who sweetly 
disposes of all things in due time. 

I crossed over to England again, visited the late learned 
and venerable Bishop Milner, of the Middle District, and 
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presented to him my papers, with a copy of my book; he 
read it with avidity, invited me daily to dinner; said that 
he condemned interest; that he had the greatest regard for 
my zeal ; and that he would readily employ me on the mission ; 
but as the question came before the Holy See, he would not 
take upon himself to do so, without the special license of my 
Bishop. He accordingly wrote to Cove, and had an 
answer in twelye days: I saw it; it was similar to the 
answer which he sent afterwards to Bishop Poynter, with 
this difference, that he told Doctor Milner of my distress in 
Rome; “that J was there living for a long time on the daily 
alms of the Pope;” as if I felt it any disgrace to beg for 
alms fromm end to end of life, sooner than submit to the 
unchristian practice of usury. Did he not reflect that, by 
proclaiming my poverty, he was giving religion its greatest 
triumph? Had I gained wealth, ease, or honours, by 
retiring from the mission, my conduct would be imputed to 
selfish motives ; but when I have gained but dangers by sea, 
dangers by land, shipwreck twice, anxiety in the city and 
in the wilderness, treason from friends, contempt from foes, 
distress and want, hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness, 
fears without, weakness within; my retirement must be 
imputed to purer motives—to fazth, by which Abraham 
offered up Isaac—to fazth, by which the dying Joseph made 
mention of the passage of the Israelites—to faith, by which 
Moses, when grown up, denied that he was the son of 
Pharoah’s daughter—to that faith by which he left Egypt, 
not dreading the anger of the king. My Lord, said I to my 
venerable host, you see that he did not furnish the desired 
license; I am therefore doomed to travel more. ‘I am 
sorry for it,” replied the saintly Prelate, ‘“‘ have the goodness 
to take this testimonial of my esteem,” slipping into my 
pocket, in the mean time, a sum of money. Let the testi- 
monial speak for itself :— 

‘¢ The bearer of this, namely, the Rev. Jeremiah O’Cal- 
‘‘lachan, a Priest of the diocese of Cloyne, having resided 
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‘and said mass in this town during the last fortnight, 
‘¢ appears to me an intelligent, pious, zealous, and orthodox 
‘« clergyman, and is under no censure, as his letters of eveat, 
‘‘ and other private letters from Bishop Coppinger, to me, 
‘“ the undersigned, prove.” 
e+ JOHN MIENER, 

“‘ Bishop of Costabala, Vic. Apos. Mid. District.” 

“¢ Wolverhampton, Oct. 10, 1825.” 


During this time, Mr. Cobbett, hearing of my disappoint- 
ment in Ireland, inclosed to a friend of his in Cork, a letter 
of invitation, couched in the most friendly and affectionate 
terms, for me to come and undertake the classical instruction 
of his sons, who were intended for the bar; that letter did 
not overtake me, nor did I hear of his invitation until my 
arrival in London, from Wolverhampton. He took me in, 
when others threw me out. There, at last, I rested—if 
rest it could be for a Priest to fill any situation where he is 
not permitted to say mass. After a lengthened epistolary 
correspondence with the late Bishop Poynter on that subject, 
T received the following letter from him, which closed our 
Weary :— 


“4, Castle Street, Holborn, Dec. 22, 1825, 

“* Rev. Sir, 
‘* As you referred me to your own Bishop, I will give you 
‘* an extract of his answer, dated Cove, 6th November, 1825. 
‘ Extravagant as are the sentiments of Mr. O'Callaghan 
upon legal interest, and our oath of allegiance, he was left 
in the quiet possession of them as long as he kept his mind 
to himself; but when he would dogmatize from the altar, 
and suffer persons to die without the rites of the church, 
merely for having taken interest, and for refusing to refund 
the interest received, 1 could not with safety employ him. 
He demanded an exeat, he got one; he went to France, 
‘ but was not permitted to say mass there; he proceeded 
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‘to America, where he was equally discountenanced. He 
‘then became an author, and, in his book upon usury, he 
‘ gibbets me as a merciless usurer, though I never received 
‘a shilling interest in the whole course of my life. When, 
‘in Napoleon’s time, we were precluded education upon the 
‘ continent, it was proposed here to build a diocesan semi- 
nary. Among the subscribers was a Rev. Daniel Burke, 
P.P., of Ross, who gave four hundred pounds; but, being 
old and infirm, he required towards his support the interest 
‘of that sum during his life. The money was lent to a 
‘ Mr. Hill, on the joint security of a Mr. Olden, in Cove. 
They passed their bond, and paid him, through me, the 
‘interest while he lived. At his death, the project of our 
seminary being relinquished, I handed this bond to Burke’s 
* successor, as an aid towards building a chapel in the parish 
where that money was collected, and had thenceforward 
“no more to do with it. Compare this fact, My Dear Lord, 
with the calumnies of Mr. O’Callaghan’s book, (page 52, 
&c.,) and judge whether he was not bound to publish an 
‘ample retractation. He went to Rome to complain of 
‘me; he was discountenanced, and not allowed to say 
‘mass. Cardinal Samaglia interceded for him, assuring 
‘me of his regret for having calumniated his Bishop. I 
‘agreed to take him back, but still he persisted. He ap- 
plied then to Dr. Milner, who wrote to me, and was 
“ answered as your Lordship now is. 
‘(signed) + Wu. COPPINGER.’ 
“© My duty, Sir, requires that I should have a testimonial 
‘¢in your favour from your own Bishop, before I allow you 
‘© to say mass in the London district. I cannot consider the 
“ Jetter [have received from Dr. Coppinger as such. Iam 
‘* sorry, therefore, that it is out of my power to accede to 
“your request. Rey. Sir, 
* Your humble Servant, 
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Behold Bishop Coppinger’s letter! Would you not be 
led by it to think that he would restore me, if I were to 
publish an ample retractation of some calumnies written in 
page 52 of my book on Usury; but if you turn over to that 
page, you will not find one tittle for, or against, his cha- 
racter. As he points not out what those calumnies are, or 
where they may be found, it is hard for you to do it. The 
sum and substance of my charges against him are found 
in my appeal to Pius VIL., which appeal is inserted in that 
book. I have charged him, first, with having deprived me 
of the mission in 1819, for having refused the sacraments 
to a dying man until he refunded the usury; secondly, that 
he allowed the practice of usury in his diocese, and, in proof, 
I gave the case of a Mr. Roche; and thirdly, that he 
practised usury himself, and, for instance, I gave the hearsay 
of his own Chaplain, Mr. Taylor, together with a fact that 
he lent four hundred pounds at usury to a Mr. Olden of 
Cove. These are my charges. If they, or any of them, 
were false, or not founded on fact, would it not be easy 
for him to refute them? He could easily procure a testi- 
monial from the congregation of Ross that no such sus- 
pension took place, or from the survivors of Roche, that 
the Bishop did not know that he was a notorious usurer; 
or from the respectable man, Mr. Olden, that he never took 
the four hundred pounds at interest. Such testimonials 
could be readily procured and published. As he has not 
published them, it is evident that he could not, and that 
my charges are founded on truth and fact. 

But, in the name of common sense, does not his own 
letter, given above, confirm all my charges. In the very 
first sentence, he says, that “‘ when he would dogmatize 
and suffer persons to die without the rites of the church, 
merely for having taken interest, and for refusing to refund 
the interest received, I could not with safety employ him.” 


Is it not manifest, then, that he would not employ any 
Ce 
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Priest who would not admit to the sacraments znterest- 
men ? or who would require of them to refund the interest re- 
ceived; and that he would not hesitate to practise interest 
himself? ‘That sentence of his confirms my first and second, 
nay, all my charges against him. However, I shall not leave 
Olden’s case to stand for proof upon an obscure or indirect 
inference, for you have the Prelate’s own clear concession 
to corroborate that charge too. ‘Though he imagines that 
he relates the fact in such a manner that the reader would 
believe that he never lent any money to Mr. Olden, I 
maintain that he did lend it at interest to him. 

As he involves the character of the Rev. Daniel Burke, 
it is proper to make you acquainted a little with his cha- 
racter. Heis the Mr. Burke alluded to in the second page 
ot this Preface, as having reprobated, in preaching and 
practice, interest; he saved on the mission four hundred 
pounds, which he kept as a provision for his old age; 
(whether he acted right or wrong, it is not my object now 
to inquire,) he used to accommodate some neighbours from 
time to time with the loan of it; a Mr. Germin having 
once borrowed it, returned, in the course of some time, the 
principal, “together with thirty guineas interest, as he 
thought himself in justice bound to do. Burke took the four 
hundred pounds, and refunded on the spot the thirty guineas; 
the villagers heard of the fact, and expressed their asto- 
nishment that, as he scrupled keeping it, he did not take 
it to be distributed to the poor. The Priest replied, “I 
took my own; if that gentleman like to give his property to 
the poor, let himself be the distributor.” This is a noto- 
rious fact, related by every person, young and old, in that 
village. But a few years prior to his death, he handed 
over, as the Bishop observes, this money for the mainte- 
nance of the Clerical Seminary; forfeiting the capital for 
ever, he required a pension, I think, of twelve pounds per 
annum, for his support. God, in establishing the loan of 
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money as one of the several modes of relieving the poor, 
has ordained that it be given gratis—JLend, hoping for 
nothing thereby; Luke, vi. 35: but to lend, or to make 
a loan, leaves the lender the right of remanding the sum 
lent. But Mr. Burke forfeited this right of remanding the 
capital for ever. ‘Though I do not go so far as to say, that 
his demanding the pension was altogether consistent with 
charity, or with the sacred canons: Septim:t Decretal. 
Lib. 2, Tit. 12, c. cum onus.—‘ By this, our constitution, 
we decree that rent, or annual income, can be created or 
constituted by no means, except in an zwnmoveable thing, 
or what may be deemed as zmmoveable, of zts own nature 
Jruitful, and what may be nominally designated by certain 
limits :” Pius V., An. 1568. Mr. Burke's case has no 
similarity to the funds; he forfeited the right of recover- 
ing the capital, and of disposing of it; for you see that it 
was not he, but the Bishop, who ‘ handed over the bond to 
Burke’s successor, as an aid towards building a chapel ;” 
on the contrary, the fundholders squeeze in taxes from the 
famished nation the interest or dividends, retaining the right 
of recovering the capital at some time or other, and of dis- 
posing of the bonds at the money market, whenever they 
please; they often receive for them more than they ori- 
ginally cost; so that theirs is a loan to all intents and 
purposes; the interest or dividends which they annually 
receive is a price for the wse of the money that they relin- 
quish only for a time; it is therefore wsury ; usury, too, of 
the most odious kind; where the innocent suffer for the 
guilty; where the people, who had no hand nor part in the 
usury dealings of the fundholders with the Government— 
who received no benefit from the loans squandered on 
parsons, bible institutions, sinecurists, pensioners, Trinity 
College, Cambridge College, and so on, that are solely 
instituted to destroy the religion of Christ, and to benefit 
exclusively the Aristocracy, are famished in the middle of 
plenty by the lazy usurers’ taxes. 
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But the question isnot, at present, whether Burke’s trans- 
action was, or was not, usury, though I think that it was, 
(see Con. Milan, and the Bull of Pope Pius V., An. 1568, 
alluded to,) but whether the Bishop practised usury. He 
says, ‘“‘ the money was lent to a Mr. Hill, on the joint 
security of a Mr. Olden of Cove,” but he does not say by 
whom was the money lent. I say that he himself lent it 
at usury to those persons. Mr. Olden told me ‘“ that they 
borrowed the money at interest from the Bishop, and that 
they passed their bond, payable with interest to the Bishop, 
and that he himself, though merely the security for Mr. 
Hill, was obliged to pay both principal and interest to the 
Rev. Mr. Molony, to whom the bond was transferred.” The 
Bishop sets up a plea that he did not veceive the interest, 
and that the loan was made for a charitable institution— 
for a College of Clergy. I did not say that he received that 
interest, but merely that he lent four hundred ponnds at 
usury to Mr. Olden; nor do the S. Canons nor the law 
of God, require, for constituting a Usurer, that he receive 
the interest; no, if he lend for gain sake, if he lend, hoping 
for something thereby, they make him out a usurer; the 
Bishop lends that sum, hoping thereby to support his 
college; is not that gain? It is no justification to say that 
the usury was for the college: for the college or other uni- 
versity that would practise usury, or allow in their territo- 
ries the practice of it, incurs, zpso facto, an anterdicé. 
See Con. Lyons, C. Usurarum Voraginem. And the rec- 
tors, superiors, judges, &c. of communities, who would 
write or dictate, make, or cause to be made, bonds or deeds 
for the recovery of usury for those colleges or communities, 
incur an excommunication. See Con. Vien. C. Ex gravi. 
The Bishop not only lent the money at usury, but he 
acknowledges that he was the agent in a usurious trans- 
action; ‘‘ they passed their bond, and pazd him through 
me the interest of that sum while he lived.” There- 
fore his own letter confirms every charge J made upon 
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him. As he acknowledges that he cannot with safety 
allow any Priest on the mission, who would not sanction 
interest ; that a sum of inoney was lent (by him) at interest, 
and that he allowed one of his Priests to receive interest, 
(they paid him through me the interest) does he not 
confirm every charge of mine? Where is the calumny which 
he complains of ? what harm would it be for me to publish 
what he proclaims himself? what he never appeared 
anxious to conceal? Te has an object in demanding such 
retraction. He is well aware that if I publish such decla- 
ration, all that I ever said or wrote against usury, would 
be knocked on the head; that I should be looked upon in 
society as an zxfamous calumniator, unfit to approach the 
altar, or even to move in society, and that usurers need 
not any longer entertain any fears of me. Though he has 
not had courage this long time to require of me openly to 
conform to the practice of usury, he would expect by this 
indirect course to bring me into his measures ; but I hope 
Providence will not let me fall into that snare which he has 
laid forme. Thou wilt, O Lord, rescue me from that 
snare which they have hid for me; whereas thou art my 
protector, Psalm xxx. 

He says, “ he went to France, but was not permitted to say 
mass there.” That is a mistake: I was permitted to say mass 
every day in the College of Picpus, and in the church of Sé. 
Etienne du Mont, as this certificate of the Curé of that 
church testifies :— 

“« Je soussigne certifié, que Monsieur Callaghan, Pretre 
Irlandois, a dit la Messe dans notre Eglise de St. Etienne 
du Mont, pendant prés de trois mois; quw il s’y est conduit en 
bon Ecclesiastique, et qu’il s’y est concilié l’estime de tout le 
monde. En toi de quot je lui ai delévré le present certificat 
pour valoir le que de raison. A Paris, le 10 Mars, 1820. 

*“* Bizet, Curé de St. Etienne du Mont.” 
I was also permitted to say mass during my sojournment 
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in Soissons, in France. He says that “‘ he was discoun- 
tenanced, nor permitted to say mass in Rome; Cardinal 
Samaglia interceded for him.” A curious way to discoun- 
tenance me, when that Cardinal, the highest dignitary, the 
next to the Pope himself, interceded for me; but he says 
“‘ that His Eminence assured him that I was sorry for 
having calumniated my Bishop.” If the Cardinal had given 
him any such assurance, what objection could he feel in 
showing me the Cardinal’s letter in the presence (as said 
already) of the Rev. Messrs. Croke and Scully? 

As Bishop Poynter refused to give me leave to say mass 
in the London district, and as I was stationed at Mr. Cob- 
bett’s, | went to Ireland again in the summer of 1826, and 
solicited the Bishop, by letter, to allow me to perform my 
clerical functions, offering to comply with any conditions that 
might be dictated by the Holy See, but received this: answer 
from him, at my lodging in Cove. 


“< Dr. Coppinger will hold no intercourse, nor can receive 
‘‘ any communication, by letter or otherwise, from Mr. O’Cal- 
‘* Jaghan, until he (Mr. O'Callaghan) shall have published an 
‘“ ample and contrite retractation of the calumnious charges 
‘* against his Bishop, inserted in his Treatise on Usury. 
‘« (signed) + W. COPPINGER,” 
** June 1, 1826. 


It seems, therefore, that I had committed no fault until 
the publication of that book on Usury, which took place in 
America, in the year 1824, and which was re-edited in Lon- 
don in 1825; but I was suspended from my clerical functions 
in the month of October, 1819, that is, five years prior to 
the commission of any fault or crime. To suspend a Priest 
from his functions inflicts on his character a wound in the 
public estimation, and exposes him to some worldly loss, and 
much spiritual trouble and anxiety; in justice and con- 
science, man is liable to repair any unjust injury he does to 
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his neighbour, in his soul, goods, or character. Is the Prelate 
thinking of making reparation for his injustice towards me— 
for having deprived me of home, and prevented others abroad 
to grant me permission to discharge the duties which I vowed 
to God ? Usury, or interest, was suppressed in the dioceses of 
Cloyne and Ross since the days of St. Patrick, until he 
(Bishop Coppinger) took up the mitre, and levelled the 
fences of the vineyard. Has he any thought of repentance, 
and of healing the deadly wound which he inflicted on the 
immortal souls of these poor people, whom he has detached 
from the fold of Christ into the path of perdition, or of re- 
pairing the fences which he has pulled down, or of remov- 
ing the scandal which he has given by his dabbling in 
usury ? 

Here am I, always in distress and want, but always re- 
lieved, somehow or other, by merciful Providence. It is 
written, (Heb. xi. 5), Let your manners be without avarice, 
contented with the present things; for he has said, J shall 
not desert you, nor shall I leave you; that we may con- 
fidently say, the Lord being my helper, I shall not fear 
what man doeth to me. Cast me not away, O Lord, in the 
time of my old age; when my strength will fail, desert me 
not, because my enemies, and those who were conspiring 
against my soul, have said, the Lord has abandoned him; 
persecute and arrest him, because there is not a man to 
rescue him from you. O God, be not far from me! O my 
God, look to my aid ! 
JER. O’CALLAGHAN. 
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USURyY, 


OR 
GaN OEaNG AT ENTEREST 5 
ALSO 


PEW-RENTS, AND THE LIKE, AND FORESTALLING 
TRAFFIC, 
ALL PROVED TO BE 


REPUGNANT TO THE DIVINE AND ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, 


USURY, OR LENDING AT INTEREST. 


Worps, being arbitrary sounds, undergo the fate of all 
human institutions ; some are now invented, then discarded, 
and others, that have been obsolete, are again reviving, daily 
changing their meaning, like the whims or fashions of society. 
But the mind seems to display all her inventive powers in 
making out new terms in the finesse of speech for zncrease of 
money-loans : in that field she seems to delight in exhibiting 
all her ingenuity. To raise dust before your eyes, and to 
throw a veil over all the hell-fire that is foretold against the 
practice in both Testaments, the scriptural term usury is set 
aside for the profane expressions, interest, consols, omniums, 
funds, debentures, securities, ceasing gain, and emergent 
loss. It is not my intention to examine the relative merit 
of these barbarous terms, with regard to the laws of speech 
or of grammar; nor to question the right of society to use 
any expressions they please for things or notions, but to 
show that that increase, called hy whatever name, zs agaznst 
the law of God, and of the Catholic church. As the 
word usury is most frequently used during the following 
observations, it may be proper to ascertain its import. 
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DEFINITION OF THE WORD USOURY,. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, on Psalm xxxvi. 26, ‘Tf you lend 
your money to a man from whom you erpect more than you 
gave, not money alone, but any thing else, whether it be 
‘wheat, wine, oil, or any other article, if you expect to re- 
cetve any more then you gave, you are an usurer, and in 
that respect reprehensible, not praiseworthy,’ 

ST. JEROME, on Eezechiel xviti., An. 410, says, 
‘Some persons imagine that usury obtains only in money; 
but the scriptures, foreseeing this, have exploded every in- 
crease, so that you cannot receive more than you gave. 
Others, likewise, have the habit of receiving gifts of various 
descriptions for the usurious loans, not understanding that 
the scriptures calls usury also zxcrease whatever that be, it 
they receive any thing more than they had given.” 

ST. AMBROSE, on the book of Tobias, cap. xiv., An. 
390, says, ‘* Many persons, evading the precepts of the law, 
when they give money to merchants, require the usury, not 
in money, but take some of their goods in payment of the 
usury. Therefore, let them hear what says the law; You 
shall not, it says, receive the usury of food, nor of any 
thing else. Deut. xxiii. 19. The victuals is usury, the 
cloth is usury; whatever zs added to the principal, 7s usury, 
—whatever name you give it, it is usury.” 

CON. AGATHA, An. 806: “ Usury is committed, when 
any more is required than was given: if you give, for in- 
stance, ten shillings, aud require more ; or, if you give one 
cask of corn, and 1 require something more.” 

Even all the dictionaries make usury, interest, and in- 
crease of loans, to signify the same thing : Johnson, Walker, 
Littleton, Screvelins, and all other vocabularies, define usury 
thus, ‘“‘ Money paid for the use of money; interest; the 
practice of taking interest.” 


USURY,ORsINTEREST, ISaG@ANST THE NATURAL LAW. 


In order to prove this proposition it is needless to examine 
how far it is consistent with the justice of the divinity to 
empower the Hebrews, Exod. xii. 35 ; 1 Kings xv. 3, to over- 
throw and plunder their enemies; or, the Jews, (Deut. 
xxly. 1.) to divorcee their wives; or, to exact usury (Deut. 
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xxiii. 19.) from strangers. An inquiry of that nature would 
not be called for by any christian, who believes that the 
Almighty can, by his absolute dominion over the universe, 
transfer human life and property, when and how he pleases. 
He deposes the powerful from their seats; and he exalts 
the humble; he fills the hungry with good things, and he 
sends the rich away empty. It will, therefore, suttice to in- 
form the believer, that usury, or increase, destroys that 
equality ordained by common sense and natural reason, in 
the course of dealings between man and man. As natural 
sense and reason, abstracting from the christian rules, Scrip- 
ture, and Tradition, isa precarious weapon in the field of 
controversy, where each disputant, even the simpleton, deems 
himself a Solomon, I am not vain enough to think that 
others will submit their reason to mine; I shali take the 
authority of St. Thomas, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Plato. 

St. Thomas 2, 2, Q. 78, ad Im. ‘* To receive usury for 
money is radically bad : because a nonentity is sold : it is to 
be understood that the use of certain things consists in their 
consumption : for instance, wine, oil, &c., are consumed by 
using them. We consume wine by using it for drink, and 
wheat by using it for food. Hence the wse of these articles 
is insepafable from the things themselves ; whosoever gets 
the use of them, gets also the things themselves ; and conse- 
quently, in loan transactions, he receives the dominion of 
these articles. Jf a man, therefore, sell wine by itself, and 
the use of the wine by itself, he sells the same thing twice, 
or sells a nonentity ; and therefore he sins against justice. He 
is also a Sinner against justice who lends wine or wheat, 
demanding two recompenses, one as an equivalent for the 
thing that is lent; and the other asa price for the wse, 
which is called usury. But in other articles the use does 
not consist in thelr consumption: as the use of a house lies 
in its conversion into a dwelling ; but not in its destruction ; 
and, consequently, the use and dominion may be separated 
in these articles: one may for instance, set or sell the do- 
minion of his house, reserving the use for a time ; or let the 
use, having retained the dominion. He may, therefore, 
lawfully receive a price for the use of the house, and yet 
demand the house itself, according to the practice of house- 
letting. But money being principally invented as a circu- 
lating medium, its primary and principal use consists in its 
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consumption or application to human intercourse and social 
commerce. It is naturally illegal to receive any price 
for the use of money, which ts called usury ; and as man 
is bound to restore any other ill-gotten property, he is liable 
to restore any money he might have received by the practice 
of usury.’ 

Aristotle says, ‘‘ It is optional to every person to acquire 
gain by fruit or animals, but the mode of reaping money by 
money is justly to be reprehended, as being znconsistent with 
nature. Mloney is invented as a circulating medium, but 
usury goes to increase and multiply it. Hence the Greeks 
called it Tokos from the verb ¢zhtezn, to beget; and the 
Latins called it foenus from fcetus ofispring ; for, in usury, 
money is the offspring of usury. Consequently this mode of 
acquiring money is abhorrent to nature. Some people en- 
gage in base practices, such as usurers, who give little in 
order to receive more ; their gain is sordid, unjust, and base ; 
their ungenerous money transactions are rapine.”’ 

Plutarch de vitando wre alieno, says, ‘‘ Are we not 
ashamed to pay usury? Not satisfied to remain within the 
limits of our own means, we, by giving pledges and forming 
contracts, manufacture the miserable yoke of our own slavery. 
Fly the tyrant usurer; the debts of these barbarians beget 
sooner than they conceive; they demand as soonas they lend. 
The usurious borrower heaps debt upon debt, and sinks in 
multiplied embarrassments.” Piato says the same thing. 

Let it be remembered, that the question is yet viewed with 
the light of reason only, abstracting from faith and revela- 
tion: and, indeed, whosoever has. happened to read the 
Summa Theologize must allow that St. Thomas is no insig- 
nificant authority on such questions; whilst all ages and 
nations bear testimony to the wisdom of the pagan philoso- 
phers. Plutarch recommends “To fly the tyrant usurer: 
tor in his office are fabricated the miserable yoke of our 
poverty.” A wholesome advice to spendthrifts and specula- 
tors; exceeding the limits of their own means, they run for 
relief towards the usurers, but soon find, in the tender- 
hearted folk, the bitterest enemies; their compassion soon 
becomes cruelty: decrees, executions, auctions, ejectments, 
if not counteracted by the wretched bankruptcy, soon lay 
hold of the borrowers’ inheritance. The pagan thinks that 
usury is sordid, unjust, base; Christians, that it is fair, 
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useful and lawful. What disgrace that the followers of our 
merciful Redeemer are less charitable than the pagans of 
antiquity! The advocates of usury, from their common 
sense and reason, say that usury is fair and just; however, 
until they establish by some unquestionable proofs the pre- 
eminence of their rational arguments, we must think, with 
Aristotle, that the measure is inconsistent with nature, sordid, 
unjust, and base; with Plutarch, that it is a tyrannical yoke ; 
and with St. Thomas, that it destroys that equality ordained 
by nature in human dealings. 


USURYSS REPUGNANT TO TIDE LAW OF GOD. 


If you lend your money to any of my people that is poor 
and abideth among you, you shall not urge them like an ex- 
tortioner, nor oppress them with usury: Exodus xxii. 25. 
If thy brother be reduced in circumstances and thou shouldst 
take him into thy house, take not usury from him, nor more 
than thou gavest him. ‘Thou shalt not give him thy money 
at usury, nor recezve increase of fruit: Levit. xxv. 35. 
Thou shalt not lend money, fruit, nor any other article to 
thy brother at usury, but to a stranger. ‘Thou shalt afford 
thy brother every thing he shall be in need of without 
usury: Deut. xxiii. 19. Lord, who will inhabit thy taber- 
nacle? He who gave not his money at usury, and received 
not gifts: Psalm 14. 5.* I saw contradiction and iniquity 
in the city—usury and deceit everywhere: liv. 1]. Donot 
lend at usury and do noé receive increase; Ezechiel xviii. 8. 
Will the man who lends at usury and who receives increase, 
live? He well not live: (13.) Be it remembered, that to lend 
at usury and receive increase, is here laid down by the prophet 
as one of the black features in the picture of the reprobate ; 
whilst free loans constitute a leading feature in the portrait 
of the just man. The same prophet, reproaching the city of 
Jerusalem with all her crimes, murder, idolatry, incest, op- 
pression of the poor, of the widow, and orphan; pollution of 
the sanctuary and of the sabbath, says, (xxii. 12.) “Thou 
hast received usury and increase; I have (v. 31.) therefore 
poured upon them my indignation, and consumed them in 
the fire of my wrath.” 


* What is the 14th Psalm in the Catholic, is the 15th in the 
Protestant Bible; the same difference regarding all the Psalms, 
runs through both Bibles. 
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“There was raised a great clamour of the people and of 
their wives against their brethren the Jews ; and there were 
some who said, let us pledge our fields, and our vineyards, 
and our houses; and receive corn, because of the famine ; 
and others said, let us borrow money for the king’s tribute, 
and let us give in pledge our lands and our vineyards ; 
and behold we enslave our sons and our daughters; and 
some of our daughters are slaves already, and we have not 
wherewith to redeem them ; and our fields and our vineyards 
other men possess. J was exceedingly angry when I heard 
their complaints according tothese words ; and I have re- 
primanded the nobles and magistrates, and said to them, do 
you receive usury from your brother? Restore to them, 
this day, their fields, and their vineyards, and their olive- 
yards, and their houses; or rather the per centage of the 
money, of the corn, wine, and oil, which you were wont to 
exact trom them: 2 Esdrass y. 1. 11. 

‘¢ Give him that asketh of thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not away: Matt. v.42. If you lend to 
those from whom you expect to receive, what merit will you 
have? Sinners lend to sinners—nevertheless, love your 
enemies, do good and lend, hoping for nothing thereby, and 
your reward will be great, and you shall be the sons of the 
Highest: Luke vi. 35. 

So the Redeemer’s doctrine on the subject is not to turn 
your face from the man who would borrow; and to lend 
him gratis; to forgive him his trespasses as you expect forgive- 
ness: Matt. vi. 12; to forgive unto your fellow servant the 
small debt as you had been remitted the large one (xviii. 33.) 
and to bear each others’ burthens in order to fulfil the law of 
Christ: Gal. vi. 2. In short, if you examine his doctrine 
from end to end, you will not find‘any passage to favour six 
per cent., nor any other per centage ; as to the parable of the 
talents, (Matt. xxv. 14.) it explodes it altogether: the 
Master there represented is God; man, the steward; and 
the talents, our worldly property, which we are required to 
lay out at spiritual usury, that is, in clothing the naked, feed- 
ing the hungry, redeeming the captives, &c. Matt. xxv. 37 ; 
and in free loans: Luke vi. 35. By not doing these works 
of mercy we shall be ranked with the goats, that is, with the 
reprobates, on the last day; but by doing them for the poor 
we shall do them for Jesus Christ himself, who will pay us 
interest, not the carnal interest of usurers, but the spiritual 
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eternal reward of being the sons of the Most High. Instead 
of increasing the talents for the Heavenly Master by doing 
good works, these sensual usurers, these earthly stewards, 
must have all the profit, all the interest, to themselves. 

By reflecting for a moment on our Redeemer’s practice, 
it is no more favourable to profane usury than his doctrine. 
His whole lite upon earth, from Bethlehem to Calvary, 
and thence to Mount Olivet, was one continual series of 
good works: curing the sick, the lame, and the blind; 
raising the dead; increasing loaves and fishes; changing 
water into wine; converting sinflers; washing us from our 
sins in his blood: Apoc. i. 5; blotting out the hand-writing 
of the decree that stood against you, and removing the 
same, he hath fastened it to the cross: Coloss. ii. 14. Even 
the carnal usurers are not excluded from his free loans, 
worldly riches, graces, redemption, &c. However, neither 
gratitude for those blessings, nor the obligation of follow- 
ing the example and doctrine of Christ, will move them to 
lend one farthing without interest. They have, therefore, 
receded from, and have not remained in the doctrine of 
Christ ; they have not God on their side; 2 John 9. 
But the advocates of usury blasphemously seize upon 
a textin each Testament (Deut. xxiii. 19; Luke vi. 35.) 
to set aside the entire Bible on the subject. 


OBJECTIONS REFUTED. 


Deut. xxiii. 19: Thou shalt not lend money, fruit, nor 
any other article, to thy brother at usury, but to a stranger. 
They say that the Jews were allowed to charge usury 
to strangers, so that they would not exact it from their 
brethren of the Jewish persuasion; and that they, Chris- 
tians, are therefore at liberty to squeeze it from all persons, 
both friends and foes, natives and aliens. This is curious 
logic that is adopted by our usurers and their advocates. 
How contrary to the sentiments of the Saints Themas, 
Ambrose and Anthony ! 

St. Ambrose says, ‘‘ Who was the alien but Amaleck, 
(1 Kings xv. 3.) that is, the enemy? ‘Take usury from 
him whose life you may take away without the guilt of sin. 
The right of waging war implies the right of taking usury.” 
St. Anthony says, ‘‘ If by the alien is to be understood every 
person who was a foreigner with regard to the Jews, it 
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must have been to select the minor of two evils; like the 
repudiating dispensation that was given them, that they 
might avoid murdering their wives; their usury dispensa- 
tion regarding strangers, that they might not squeeze one 
another with extortion, Is a relaxation from the temporal 
law, that grants no exemption from mortal sin, nor from the 
penalty of hell.” St. Thomas, 2, 2,Q. 78, ad primum, says, 
‘< ‘To receive usury from strangers was not permitted as a 
lawful thing, but rather tolerated for avoiding a greater 
evil. This dispensation is not extended to Christians, who 
are bound to consider all mankind as brethren, especially 
under the New Law, to which they are called.” Are 
not the Saints, then, at variance with the usurers on the 
text? The Saints would hold all mankind as brethren and 
friends under the law of Christ ; the usurers would treat them 
all as strangers and foreigners. They say, ‘‘ the law of 
Moses allows to charge strangers interest; therefore we, 
Christians, charge it to mankind in general, friends as well 
as aliens.” Will any man take upon himself to say that the 
Absolute Ruler of the Universe, though he dispensed under 
the Old Law with the Jews tu receive usury from strangers, 
could not, or has not, forbidden it to all mankind, under the 
New Law ? 

Luke vi. 35: Lend, hoping for nothing thereby, and your 
reward will be great, and you shall be the sons of the Most 
High. The usurers still object that in this text the verb 
lend is not of the imperative, but optative mood, importing 
an evangelical counsel of perfection, merely recommending 
to aim at being the sons of the Most High; but that they, 
humble souls, aspire to no such dignity, being satisfied to 
grovel here below in pursuit of the good things of this 
world: Wisdom, ii. 6. I suppose they hold in the same 
optative mood the other verbs, Jove your enemies, be mer- 
ciful ; judge not: give, and it wall be given vou, that are 
found in the same, and in the following, verses of the gospel. 
Supposing, for argument sake, that the verb, dend, and 
the others, be taken in the optative sense, what could be the 
conclusion? Why, but “ that Christ recommends to lend 
gratis, therefore we will not obey tne advice.” Such 
monstrous impiety, such glaring perversion of the text, is 
maintained and reduced to practice every day, by persons 
calling themselves Catholics and faithful Ministers of the 
Gospel. Hear the Holy Fathers and Councils on the subject. 
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St. Basil says, ‘‘ Our Saviour evidently commands not 
to turn our face from him (Matt. v. 42.) who would borrow ; 
and to lend him not at usury: Luke vi. 35. 

St. Thomas, 2,2, Q.ad Im. ‘ Manis not always bound 
to lend, and so far the text is an evangelical counsel; but 
to hope for no gain when he lends, falls under a precept.” 
The council of Lateran under Leo, X., Ann. 1515, decrees, 
‘‘ Our Lord, by the mouth of the Evangelist Luke, has 
bound us in a clear precept tu expect nothing more than 
the principal that was lent.” Can it be supposed that 
the general council understood not better than the usurers 
the true sense of the text; or that people can call themselves 
Catholics, atter having thrown aside these decrees of the 
Catholic Church, or that they are in the path ot Christ, or 
of salvation ? 


Preface to the Holy Fathers. 


LET me premise, in the words of St. Jerome, in his Epis- 
tle to Paulinus, ‘‘ that it isa fact that many, flying their 
domestic endearments, had travelled the provinces, braved 
the tempestuous seas, and visited foreign countries, for the 
purpose of acquiring knowledge. Thus Plato, thongh master 
of the celebrated school of Athens, is said to have under- 
taken the perilous voyage of the Mediterranean, in order 
to visit Italy and Egypt; preferring every where the humble 
condition of a pupil to the proud station which he had filled 
at home; thus some nobleman, from the extremities of 
Spain and Gaul, who would not move one step to see the 
pomp and magnificence of ancient Rome, had been attracted 
thither by the fame of one person, that is, of Titus Livius. 
Thus Apolinarius, the magician, as the common report 
goes, or the philosopher, as the Pythagoreans pretend, en- 
tering Persia, had travelled through the Scythian and Mas- 
sagethian territories, and penetrating the extensive regions 
of Judea, had halted at length in Brachmana, to attend 
the lectures of the sage Hierchiam, on the elements of as- 
tronomy. Thence returning by the provinces of Babylonia, 
Chaidea, Media, Assyria, Syria, Parthia, Phoenicia, and 
Arabia, he came to Alexandria. That great man found 
every where matter enough to improve his mind.” The 
diffidence in self opinion, and deference to the sentiments of 
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Others that was so conspicuous among the ancients, upon 
every important inquiry or pursuit, still characterizes the 
moderns. Why is the sailor guided by the pilot; or the 
minor by the guardian? How many years are spent under 
the severe but wholesome lash of the master, to acquire 
graceful mien, the fashionable accent or pronunciation; to 
learn music, grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, &c. The bench, 
the bar, in the legal decisions, take for their guides the 
ancients— Blackstone, Holt, and even Fortescue, who flou- 
rished four hundred years ago. By this legal tradition has 
been ascertained, from age to age, the sense and meaning of 
the Civil Code. That civilian, indeed, who would put the 
Code, without note or comment, into the hands of all 
persons, learned and unlearned, men, women, and children, 
to be interpreted in any sense or nonsense, should be justly 
suspected of madness, or of a malicious disposition to subvert 
the whole frame of society, by stirring up endless confusion 
and litigation. So the charge of indifference, incapacity, 
would lie against the pedagogue who would throw the 
simplest elements of literature into the school without any 
instruction from the living or dead. But when people form 
themselves into societies to distribute the bible, corrupt 
editions too, without any note or comment, are they not to 
be suspected of sinister motives—of a desire to send their 
fellow creatures adrift before every wind of doctrine—to de- 
molish the entire fabric of the christian religion? They 
sport with the sacred volume that contains the sublime mys- 
teries—the science of salvation, in a manner that the school- 
master, or the court of justice, would be ashamed to treat 
the most trifling worldly matter. 

‘* T will descend,” continues the Saint, “ to the minor 
arts; the farmer, the glazier, the painter, the carpenter, ge- 
nerally submits to living tuition. Living instruction is highly 
persuasive, striking the ears of the hearers with greater in- 
fluence. When Eskines, in his banishment at Rhodes, re- 
cited Demosthenes’ speech against him, and when all ad- 
mired and applauded it, he exclaimed, what if you would 
hear the beast himself recite it? But the sacred volume 
is the only book for which they require neither living nor 
dead interpretation: every one is an eye (1 Cor. xu. 17,) 
to see the sense of it—an able architect in the mystic build- 
ing. Though the Scriptures contain many things hard to 
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be understood (2 Peter iii. 16,) which the unlearned and 
unstable wrest to their own perdition; though it is a spiri-. 
tual law (2 Cor. iii. 6,) which, if understood according to 
the letter, killeth and requires (14) interpretation, that we 
may contemplate the glory of God; though it is sealed with 
seven seals, and cannot be opened but by him who has 
the key of David: Apoc. v. 1. still the crazy old man, the 
silly old woman, the flippant sophist, from his own private 
judgment, mangles and seatters the sense of the sacred 
volume on the sublime mysteries; some with lofty fronts, 
and far-sounding periods, preach among women and igno- 
rant persons; others hang to the lips of female preachers 
for the import of the sacred oracles, who have neither mis- 
sion, nor authority, nor ordination. How can they preach 
unless they are sent: Rom. x. 15? Whilst others, proh 
dolor ! tall into the opposite extreme, ‘‘ Jam redit et virgo, 
redeant et aurea regna, nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto.” 
Admirers of Virgil, Horace, Homer, or even novels; but 
as great strangers to the Bible, to the Fathers, and to the 
sacred canons, as the pagans, or infidels. How can they 
convince the gain-sayers, those that in future times will 
depart from the faith, giving heed to spirits of error, and 
doctrine of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy ? 

“‘ ‘Tbe indifference of the one, and presumption of the 
other, was far from having fallen to the lot of the holy eunuch 
mentioned in the Acts, viii, 27. A man of the highest 
acquirements, instructed in the palace of the queen of Can- 
daces; so zealous for information, that he came trom Ethi- 
opia, that is, from the extremity of the East, reading the 
Bible along the road, in his carriage; notwitlistanding, he 
was obliged, when asked by Philip whether he understood 
what he read, to answer, how can I understand it, unless 
some person show me. His lips and tongue muttered the 
words, but the meaning of the prophecy remained a mystery 
to him, until Philip removed the veil from the letter. 

‘<The Apostle of the Gentiles, with all his talents, both 
natural and acquired, though tutored at the feet of Gama- 
liel (Acts xxii.) after having traversed Damascus and Ara- 
bia, returned to Jerusalem, and remained (Gal. i. 18.) 
fifteen days with St. Peter to be farther instructed in the 
law; and again, after the lapse of fourteen years, he went 
up, (Gal. ii.) accompanied by Titus and Barnaby, to discuss 
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the doctrine which he had preached amongst the Gentiles, 
for fear he would run, or have ran in vain.” 

The necessity of following the Holy Fathers’ interpreta- 
tion of the Bible was always felt and defined by the Catholic 
Church. After having quoted the words of SS. Cyprian, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Gregory of Nazien, Hilary, and others, 
St. Augustine says, “* I have followed their steps, I hold as 
they held, think as they thought, and preach as they 
preached; you are in appearance loading me with invec- 
tives; but in reality aspersing them; I flatter myself to 
shatter, by meaus of their decisions, your glass-like sophistry, 
and your brittle arguments; these that are so much the 
ground of your gasconade.” 

Vincent of Lerens says, ‘‘ Let none rashly think that he 
may despise the holy and Catholic testimonies of the Fathers: 
whosoever despises them, scattered by Providence over 
ages and nations, when they are wranimous on any Catholic 
dogma, does not despise them, but God. It is necessary 
for all Catholics, who are ambitious of being legitimate sons 
of the church, to adhere, unite to, and persevere in the 
faith of the Fathers; but to reject, detest, and persecute 
all profane novelties ”’ 

St. Leo says, ‘‘ With God’s assistance we have often 
righted our brethren wavering amidst conflicting opinions, 
having squared our decisions with the rules, scriptures, and 
Fathers.” 

St. Gregory VII. says, ‘“‘ Perceiving the Christian reli- 
gion tottering this long time, the primary means of salvation 
neglected; and being moved by the manifest danger and 
perdition of the flock of Christ, we recur to the doctrine of 
the Fathers, ordaining nothing new, nothing of our own 
invention: from the full conviction of the necessity of em- 
bracing the exclusive and primary path of salvation—the 
trite path of the Saints: because we are not aware of any 
other entrance, for either sheep or shepherds into the kingdom 
of heaven than that which is pointed out by him who said, 
I am the gate; whosoever will enter through me, shalt 
find security and pasture; and what we find preached by the 
Apostles, and observed by the Fathers.” 

The Council of Constantinople, 6, Actio 12, “ That we 
may hold the true and royal path of divine justice without the 
risk of error, the decrees of the Hol Father's, as if certain 
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torches, ever lighted, ever shining before us, are to be fol- 
Jowed—tor the great Apostle admonishes to receive the 
traditions, both oral and written, of onr fo-efathers, who 
excclled us in the sanctity of their lives.” ‘* Ut rectam re- 
giamque Divinse justitice viam sine erroris offensa teneamus 
Sanctorum Patrum decreta velut inextinctee queedam, sem- 
perque lucentes fasces, sequende sunt. ‘Traditiones enim, 
Sive per sermonem, sive per epistolam, majorum nostrorum 
qui vite sanctitate nobis preluxerunt, acceptas magnus 
Apostolos monet.” 

Concil. Trent, Sess. 4, de usu sacrorum liborum, decrees, 
that, “ For the purpose of counteracting restless spirits, no 
person, through dependance on his own prudence, do contoré 
to his own sense the sacred Scriptures on matters of faith 
and morals, tending towards the edification of the Christian 
religion, contrary to that sense which was and is held by our 
holy mother the Church, whose province it is to judge of 
the true sense and interpretation of the Scriptures; or even 
contrary to the unanimous consent of the Fathers, do 
presume to interpret the Scriptures.” 

It behoves, therefore, every man, ‘* who is ambitious of 
being a legitimate son of the Church,” or who believes with 
the two general councils, that it is essential for salvation to 
follow the traditions of the Fathers on questions of faith and 
morals, to ascertain what is their wnanzmous consent on the 
question of usury. It will be seen from the following, 
that Basil, Clement, Chrysostom, Augustine, Leo, Gre- 
gory, Ambrose, Jerome, Hilary, Lactantius, and Ter- 
tullian, draw of it, or of increase of every sort, in kind or 
specie, of six per cent., or of every other per centage, the 
most hideous picture. They call it rapine, oppression of the 
poor, feeding on the vitals of poverty ; famishine souls to 
death ; fuel for eternal flames ; root of lies; source of per- 
fidy ; rope that strangles the soul ; knot of unhappy death ; 
a desperate disease affecting the Church; excelling in 
wickedness the treason of Judas, and persecution of tyrants. 
They style the usurers themselves oppressors of the poor ; 
murderers of the hungry ; robbers, of equal malice with the 
highwayman, the witch, the libertine ; rushing, whilst their 
substance is swelling with usury, headlong towards eternal 
flames. Beloved reader, after you peruse the sayings of the 
Fathers, the thought may then naturally occur to you, that 
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their practice did not agree with their doctrine ; but a little 
reflectisn on their lives of poverty and self-denial, will re- 
move at once such suspicion; they never preached what 
they did not practice. 


USURY OR INTEREST CONDEMNED BY THE HOLY 
FATHERS. 


Basix the Great, on Psalm xiv. says, ‘“‘ Ezechiel, in the 
eighteenth chapter, classes usury, or receiving more than the 
principal, with the greatest crimes; and the law expressly 
forbids it, Lend not at usury to your brother or neigh- 
bour: Deut. xxiii. 19. It being the highest degree of in- 
humanity to charge the man who applies for a loan, in order 
to support wretched existence, any more than the principal, 
or to calculate on riches from pinching poverty. Our 
Saviour evidently commands not to turn your face from him 
who would borrow: Matt. v.42. Poverty (or God in the 
person of the poor: Matt. xxv. 37.) says, Give me money, 
and will you demand profit from the needy? If he enriched 
you, why does he come begging to your door? When he came 
for aid, he found an enemy ; seeking wholesome remedy, he 
found destructive poison. It was your duty to console and 
mitigate the woes of sorrowful man; instead of this you 
augment them. Give him the money idly dormant at home, 
embarrassing him with no accession (interest.) If you seek 
an increase, rely on the blessings of Providence. He will 
pay you usury on behalf of the poor. Your exactions from 
the poor have no parallel in the records of misanthropy: 
from their calamities you seek gain; from their tears you 
heap together riches. You strangle the naked and murder 
the hungry. No mercy, no compassion, moves your har- 
dened heart towards the afflicted. 

And yet this gain that accrues, you style Cte! Woe 
to those who assert that bitter is sweet, (Isaiah v. 20.) and 
cruelty, humanity! Usurious loans bring rum on both 
parties—on the borrower in his pecuniary matters; on the 
lender in his spiritual concerns, Turn not your face from 
him who would eae (Matt. v. 42.) and lend him not at 
usury. Psalm xiv. : and then under the instruction of both 
Testaments, in aa works, you may depart this life in full 
confidence in the mercy of God.” Is not the Fathers’ doc- 
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trine in the fourth century repugnant to the usurers’ in the 
nineteenth, as black is to white, or charity to misanthropy ? 
He says that we are commanded—instructed in both testa- 
ments to lend in the person of the poor, to God, who will 
certainly pay us spiritual usury, increase of blessings here, 
and of glory hereafter. On the contrary, the carnal, sensual 
usurers, care for neither the precepts nor counsels of the 
Scriptures; nor will they sacrifice their earthly gain for the ‘ 
prospects of futurity. 

Clement of Alexandria says, ‘The law forbids lending 
to our brother at usury; deeming not only him a brother 
who descended from the same stock, but also those of our 
own communion of sentiments and doctrine. It is unlawful 
to charge usury for the money which ought to be extended 
with open heart and hands towards the needy, in imitation of 
God’s free bounty to us. The free lender obtains ample 
usury, what is more estimable in the eyes of many, longan- 
imity and benignity here; glory and beatitude hereafter.” 

What do the usurers think of this doctrine of St. Clement? 
Though loaded with the free graces of the Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier—with spiritual and corporal endow- 
ments, and worldly riches, they never lend one copper free. 
How exactly these two Fathers agree, that we are commund- 
éd in the law, (Deut. xxili. 19) not to charge our brother or 
fellow Christian with usury ! 

St. Chrysostom, Hom. 5, on Matt. says, “ Nothing exceeds 
in barbarity the modern system of usury; indeed, these 
usurers trafic on other people’s inisfortunes, seeking gain 
through their adversity ; under the pretence of compassion, 
they dig for the distressed a pit of misery; uader the ap- 
pearance of giving aid, they grind the indigent ; extending 
the hand to receive him into harbour froin the storm, but 
alluring him, only to be shipwrecked, upon the shoals and 
shelves of an unforeseen whirlpool. A dreadful disease, my 
dearest brethren, affects the church, a disease calling loudly 
for a speedy remedy. Commanded not to lock up our money, 
even the produce of ovr own honest industry, and to hold 
our house ever open to relieve the poor, we collect riches 
through their wants; flattering ourselves that we have dis- 
covered an excusable system of avarice and rapine. Your 
riches were given you for to relieve the poor; but not for to 
plunge them into misery. Why have you abandoned your 
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God, in order to follow horrid riches? Are you not aware 
that this practice is forbidden in the Old Testament also? 

‘«« But what is the excuse of many? ‘I have lent at usury, 
but have relieved the poor.’ Plausible excuse, indeed ! ! 
God will not accept such sacrifices; cavil not with the law; 
it were better not to lend at all, than to lend under such 
circumstances. Should you consult also the disposition of 
the temporal laws on the matter, you will find that usury 
had been always considered a mark of the most barefaced 
impudence. The legislature would not indulge the very 
illustrious senators in the practice, and provided that the 
temporal rulers be not contaminated with such sordid gain. 
Have we not good reason to tremble, when you vene- 
rate less the kingdom of heaven than they do the earthly 
senate? Earth is more valuable with you than heaven. 
What can be more unreasonable than your sowing without 
culture, rain, or plough? Every tiller of this pestiterous soil 
will reap therefore tares to be consigned to eternal 
flames ; though God, by the text, Lend to them from whom 
vou expect not to borrow: Luke vi. 34, allows to receive 
what you have lent, you have, exacted more, and de- 
mand in right what you never gave, and calculate by this 
means on having great riches. You enkindle eternai fire 
for yourselves... Every man had been originally forbidden 
to receive usury, because of its disastrous consequences to 
both parties: to the debtor, it produces poverty ; to the 
creditor, a load of sins. Moreover, God gave originally a 
precept to the hardened Jews, by the text, Lend not at 
usury to your brother: Deut. xxili. 19. What excuse 
have you. for your being less humane than the hardened 
Jews? Though you have received grace and mercy from 
God, you are surpassed in charity by those who lived under 
the law.” Let us reflect a moment on this picture of usury, 
‘‘ a pestilential disease afflicting the church; feeding on the 
vitals of poverty; tares for eternal flames. Grave-diggers 
that bury the distressed in a pit of misery; deserters of 
God; pursuers of rapine; though being Christians, they 
are less humane than the hardened Jews.” 

St. Augustine, on Psalm xiv., says, ‘‘ 1 would not have 
you become usurers, because it is repugnant to the law of 
God. Should it accord with my will and with the will of 
God, you may practise the measure; but should you, with 
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my permission, practise it, in opposition to the will of God, 
you would act on a sandy foundation. How is its opposition 
to the will of God ascertained? It is written, He who 
gave not his money at usury: Psalm xiv. How odious 
and abominable the measure is, the usurers themselves 
know. If you lend your money to a man from whom you 
expect more than you guve, not in money alone, but if you 
expect to receive more than you gave, whether it be wine, 
oil, or any other article, you become a usurer, and therefore 
reprehensible: Canon Si faneraveris, 14, Q. 3. On the 
Psalm exxiil,, he says, ‘ Lend not at usury ;’ you accuse 
Scripture for saying, who gave not his money at usury 5 
they are not my words, nor did they originally fall from my 
lips; they are the words of your God. 

‘* He (usurer) objects, ‘ perhaps priests would not take 
usury, and perhaps the speaker would not take it.’ If the 
speaker’s preaching and practice agree, he will ascend to 
the kingdom, and you will go down to the flames; but 
should they disagree, by following your wicked course, he 
will also go down to the flames. Though the speaker may 
take usury, does He, who speaks through him? Tither 
Moses, that is, a just and faithful servant of God, or a 
Pharisee, seated in the chair of Moses, addresses you ; hear 
also of them, Whatever they shall say to you, observe, and 
do, but according to their works do you not: Matt. xxin. 3. 
You have no excuse when the Scriptures speak to you ; you 
cannot set aside the word of God, though you may crimi- 

nate those through whom it comes to you. 

“* Still the usurers have the impudence to say, ‘ we have 
no other way of gaining livelihood.” Why, the robber 
breaking the house, the highwayman infesting the road, the 
prostitute haunting the streets, the pimp seducing the wretch, 
the witch dispersing the spells, &c., will say, every one of 
them, why should | be prevented my practice, as it goes to 
procure the necessaries of lite? Asif the procurement of 
livelihood could justify any practice, ever so offensive to Him 
who feeds the universe!”’ In his Epistle 153, to Macedo- 
nius, he says, ‘‘ what shall I say of usury recovered by the 
judges in the courts of Justice? Is rapzne committed on 
the rich less cruel than the usury that is squeezed from the 
bowels pf the poor? It is desirable that these, and all such 
ill-gotten goods, be restored to the owners.” 
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According to St. Augustine, therefore, it is usury not 
only to accept, but even to expect, any more than the sum 
that was lent, cither in kind or in specie. This definition is 
certainly founded on the saying of Christ in Luke yi. 35, 
Lend, hoping for nothing thereby. In calling this increase 
rapine, the Saint agrees with Aristotle, as we have seen, 
and with the catechism of the Council of Trent, as we shall 
see hereaiter. ‘The man who accepts or expects this un- 
christian gain, though with the consent of his director, acts 
on a sandy foundation ; the director and his follower descend 
together to the flames; the blind leading the blind, will 
they not both fal! into the pit ? 

St. Leo says, ‘* Whosoever desires to make a rapid for- 
tune, let the holy usury of alms keep equally progressive : by 
this mode of usury he will gain riches without fishing 
through the misery of the poor, and without fear for the 
uncertainty of the debtors, for he becomes a creditor of Him 
who said, Give, and you shall receive; for with the same 
measure that you shall mete wrthal, it shall be measured 
unto you again: Luke vi. 38. But unjust avarice, lending 
under affected charity, often meets the punishment of her 
insatiable love of gain. Usury, under every view, is always 
bad: the usurer is miserable, if by any reverses he lose the 
principal, and miserable if he get what he never gave ;_ his 
iniquity is to be avoided, and his gain divested, as it is, of 
the very semblance of charity, to be abhorred; whilst the 
substance swells with these fraudulent means, the soul pines 
with its own famine: usury on money brings death on 
the soul. The unjust gainer by loans is an exile from the 
sacred mountain, and from the heavenly tabernacle—by 
secking guin through others’ poverty, he zrcurs the guilt of 
eternal fiames. 

“We thought it right to caution every priest against re- 
ceiving usury on his own, or on the acccunt ot others. We 
ought not to overlook how some, being captivated by the love 
of paltry gain, practise usury and pursue riches by means of 
loans, and yet calling themselves Christians; a criine the 
most deplorable, when seen not only amongst the clergy, but 
even amongst the laity. Qur usury should be works of mercy 
here, with the view of receiving the eternal interest hereafter.” 

Hilarv,on Psalm xiv., says, ‘““Yhe Hoiy Ghost, for the 
removal of every sin, wears man trom his usual love of 
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riches, saying, Te, who lent not his money at usury. What 
could be more cruel, than under the pretence of affording 
relief, to increase the borrower's distress; instead of aiding 
him, to accumulate his wretchedness? [f you be a Christian, 
what do you hope from God? If you be a Christian, why do 
you set your barren money to fructify ? or calculate on riches 
through the distress of your brother, for whom Christ hath 
suffered? If you be a Christian, Ido not ask you to forgive ; 
at least, demand the debt in a manner that will not beggar 
him. Remember that the man from whom you exact usury 
is poor and needy, for whom Christ became poor and needy. 
Know, therefore, that by hurting or serving -him, you oilend 
or oblige, in his person, your God, who is his God too, and 
delights in his name and adversity.” 

Gregory of Nyssa, re-edited at Paris, in the year 1616, 
says, “The propbet explodes and eradicates from society 
the poisonous branch of usury. Whosoever you be, hold in 
detestation usurious dealings ; love your neighbour, but not 
your money; resist those that are bent upon committing 
sin; bid farewell to redundant riches and to usury; excite 
the love of the poorin yoursoul. Turn not your face from 
him, who comes to borrow: Matt. v. 42.—Want throws him 
a beggar to your door; in his need he flies towards your 
riches for relief; but you disappoint his expectation; you, 
though naturally his friend, become his bitterest enemy; you 
assist him not to get out of his difficulties, nor to surmount 
his usury engagements: you engraft evils upon evils for the 
afflicted ; anxiety upon grief; .stripping him naked, open- 
ing his wounds afresh. V/hosoever borrows at usury, cer- 
tainly receives the pledge and earnest of his own poverty, 
and, in the place of assistance, carries home destruction. 
The usurer relieves not, but embarrasses the needy. Spin 
not, therefore, a barbarous life under the mask of humanity ; 
be not the killing doctor; in your face the philanthropist, 
but, in fact and in soul, the misanthropist. The usurer’s life is 
both indolent and insatiable : the pen is his plough; the paper 
his field ; the ink, his seed, his rain, and season, for to luxu- 
riate his money crops; he has barns and granaries to hoard 
up, and thrash the property of the wretched ; looks upon all 
men’s property as his own; prays adversity to his neigh- 
bours, that they may have recourse to his refuge; he hates 
the affluent, and considers those his enemies that will not 
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enter his books. He is for ever in quest of gain, yet always 
insatiable; he accommodates all borrowers, not through 
motives of charity, but excessive avarice. Give to the im- 
mortal spouse ; let not gain be the main-spring of your good 
works, and God will repay you with interest.” 

Desist, O man, from your dangerous cares, from your 
precarious calculations, for fear, whilst you pursue profit, you 
may lose also the principal; you require from the poor an 
annuity and an increase to your riches, that is, expecting 
abundant crop from the droughty tillage, abundance of 
grapes from the hail-battered vineyard, or nutritive suck 
from the unwedded female. Seek no offspring from gold and 
silver, articles that are naturally barren ; nor compel unfeel- 
ingly the poor to pay interest. The Scripture, that is instruc- 
tive in every virtue, denounces consequently, usury, almost in 
every page. If you lend your money to your brother, urge 
him not: Exod. xxii. 25. If you lend to those from whom you 
expect to borrow, what merit can you have: Luke vi. 34. 

In the parable, the hard-hearted servant is severely 
punished who did not, in compassion to his fellow servant, 
remit the small debt, after he had himself acquired the full 
remission of the large debt: Matt. xviii. 33. Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them who trespass against us: Matt. 
vi. 12. Usurer, do you even send up this petition to God? 
With what confidence can you expect, that God will hear 
you; you who receive the world and give nothing? Are 
not you aware that the object of your prayer is only a retali- 
ation for your inhumanity. What did you forgive, that you 
may expect forgiveness? estore to your brother what you 
have extorted. If usurers were not so numerous, paupers 
vould not be so common. Are not riches annihilated, 
families ruined, and nobles sunk into a state inferior to 
slavery by usury exactions? ‘The borrowers at usury prosper 
for a while, but are soon ejected from their hereditary pos- 
sessions. What mode of defence will you put up when 
arraigned befure the incorruptible judge? Then untimely 
and fruitless repentance will seize you ; then wretched com- 
punction will teaze you; then inevitable punishment will 
await you; nor gold nor silver will then avail you. Usury 
will be to you then more bitter than gall. I preach and re- 
commend to give and bestow, and lend ; lending is another 
species of bestowing; but I add, that you must lend without 
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usury, and conformably to the Divine Oracle. He who 
refuses to lend, and the lenderat usury, are equally punishable. 

He says, in his 5th Hom. on Ecclesiasticus, which was re- 
published at Paris, an. 1638, ‘‘ Not far from the mark is he 
who styles usury, felony and parricede. What is the 
difierence between your taking away the neighbour’s pro- 
perty clandestinely by the midnight robbery, or openly by 
murdering his person? Does usury create a title to his pro- 
perty? Ovcursed word! Let usury and robbery be for the 
future synonymous terms. O wretched union, unnatural con- 
nexion, that has produced the miserable birth, usury! It 
has conceived iniquity, begot sorrow, and fostered injustice. 
This is the birth that is engendered by avarice, suckled by 
fraud, and matured by cruelty : : Psalmvii. 15. The covetous 
usurer does not remedy, but magnify the disease.” The 
Holy Father is truly an accurate painter: the picture is to 
lite; though drawn in the primitive ages, it exactly squares 
with the modern practice. ‘‘ If usurers were not so numer- 
ous, paupers would not be so common; he that borrows at 
interest, carries home the earnest of his own poverty, he 
prospers for a while, but is soon ejected his paternal posses- 
sions ; usury ruins families, consumes property, and sinks 
noblemen into slavery.” 

This part of the picture is verified in Ireland: the farmers, 
from the great influx of paper currency, having high prices, 
during the French war, that broke out about the year 1780, 
collected thousands; then was the golden age, the time to 
make their fortune : as ‘‘ money makes money,” they should 
have some field in which to fructify their thousands. This 
field, wide and rich, soon presented itself; wzsury that was 
always, since the first sowing of Christianity in the Island, 
suppressed and detested, now, from some sad New: Light, 
some temporising spirit, or a desire to accommodate (2 Tim. 
v. 3.) to the wishes of the people, who would no longer 
endure sound doctrine, becomes generally practised: all 
the canonical sluices being raised, it rolls on like a torrent. 
The rich farmers, therefore, giving full scope to their avarice, 
throw their notes, at interest, into the hands of the “‘ gentle- 
men; but the gentlemen, instead of relief, carry home the 
earnest of their own poverty. ‘The facility a obtaining 
Joans flattered their pride and engendered prodigality : ser- 
vants, horses, hounds, dresses, dinners, and, it should not be 
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forgotten, interest, rapidly swelled on the one hand: whilst 
the unexpected return of peace, in the year 1815, annihi- 
Jated the rent-roll, on the other. Had they the presence of 
mind to pull in their horns at once—to make every possible 
retrenchment, they would have served their own cause much, 
and that of their creditors ; no, they went on still borrowing, 
in hopes that ambition or discord, or some other vile passion, 
would again light up the flame in Europe, that would revive 
he fallen prices. Whilst they were thus in suspense, be- 
tween hope and tear, not knowing what to do, the failure of 
Roche’s and Leslie’s banks in Cork, in the year 1820, in- 
volved the fall of all the banks of the province, and threw 
every thing into confusion; neither trade nor agriculture 
could any longer be carried on for want of circulating me- 
dium. The social machine stood still; nothing bought or 
sold; all the labouring classes were disemployed, without a 
penny in their pockets to buy the necessaries of life; now 
running in mass tothe mayor’s, craving, but in vain, for em- 
ployment; then flying in fury to tear the closed banks from 
the very foundation. The dragoons, with naked glittering 
swords, at full gallop in all quarters to disperse the ‘ rioters.” 
What confusion!! During that anarchy, the few wealthy 
merchants of the city, represented to Government the preca- 
rious state of the community, and took a loan of £75000 at 
interest, in order to set the commercial machinery in motion 
again. The merchants, according to the measure of security 
which they could give, divided this loan amongst themselves ; 
one man took £1000; another, £5000; and a third, more 
or less. 

But who is to pay the interest of this goverment loan? 
The importer, of course, will, for the payment of his share 
of it, take care to raise the prices of the imports on the con- 
sumers; whilst the exporter, on the other hand, to pay his 
share, gives less price to the farmers for the produce of the 
soil. ‘he farmers then getting no remunerating prices, can 
no longer employ the poor; use the imported luxuries; or 
pay the taxes, or his rent to the landlord; the landlords 
then having no rent, cannot any longer pay the interest of 
the loans which they had contracted long ago. Executions, 
decrees, sheriffs, auctions, are all at once issued against 
them; so that in truth, ‘they are ejected their paternal 
possessions, and sunk into a state inferior to slavery, through 
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means of usury.” In their poverty they cannot labour; they 
are ashamed to beg. There are hardly tour of every hundred 
lenders that recovered from their genteel borrowers either 
principal or interest: law and law-oficers mostly consumed 
the entire. Itis a dreadful fight, from which none of the 
contending parties escape. Well, therefore, might the 
council of Lyons, as will be seen hereafter, say, that ‘* Usury 
is an eddy that swallows souls and destroys property.” 

In another part of this hideous picture, the Saint says, 
“That they who call usury, robbery and parrzcede are not 
far from the truth.” In styling it parricide, he goes further 
than Saint Augustine, the Catechism of the Con. of Trent, 
and Aristotle, who only call it rapine. But if the beheaded 
Louis XVI, or the massacred I’rench earl contd speak, or 
even the church property, that had been confiscated, tor the 
usurious debt of the crown, they might, perhaps, exclaim with 
the Saint, that neither parricide nor any other term in any 
language is too odious for the measure: or perhaps, without 
going to France for example, England, and IJreland, and 
Scotland, that are already ruined, and that will, in all pro- 
bability, be soon thrown into some irightful convulsion by the 
national debt and funding system, could say that itis no high 
colouring of our Saiat to call it parricide. 

St. Ambrose, on Tobias, says, ‘‘ That loan is bad for which 
a bounty is required ; Tobias justly condemned the system, 
by recommending tv his son to give some of his substance 
in@alins, in order to confine mimeels within the limits of the 
law: to charge no interest, and to turn not his face trom the 
poor; God by that advice condemns usurious loans; those 
that are contracted for gain’ sake—the usual object of :noney- 
lenders, ‘The Saints indeed forbade it also. ‘(he more sin- 
ful the practice of usury, the more meritorious to abandon 
it. Lend money if you have it; your superfiuous riches 
will benefit others. Rich people, such is your charity, you 
give less and demand more; you plunder under the pretence 
of giving relief; poverty is a fertile soil for your gain. He 
must pay you usury who has not the necessaries of hife!! 
What more cruel? He seeks medicine, you minister poison 3 
he implores bread, you afford the sword; he beseeches 
liberty, you manufacture his chains; he pravs for a dis- 
charge, you spin the rope of his death. David, in particu- 
lar, deplores this injustice in the city ; I saw contradiction 
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and iniquity in the city; usury and deceit stalking the 
streets: Psalm liv. 11. Wicked was he who, for money, 
betrayed the Redeemer ; wicked are they who lend in order 
to murder the innocent. All the baneful effects produced by 
the persecution of tyrants, or by the cruelty of robbers, are 
effected singly by the malice of usurers; you are not satis- 
fied with the principal; what surpassess your wickedness ? 

You lend money, and demand land and personal security ; 
you receive diamonds and plate in pledge, and yet 
eall him your debtor, who has entrusted to you more 
than he had received from you. ‘‘ You call yourselves 
creditors though you gave no credit to the man, but 
to the pledge; nothing surpasses the wickedness of usu- 
rers; they look on their neighbour’s adversity as their 
own gain; op his prosperity as their loss. God is wit- 
ness of the usurer’s iniquity, and of the borrowers mi- 
sery. He condemns that man’s avarice, and this man’s 
imprudence.”’ 

Cap. 8. No. 32. “ Reflect at once, that usury is the 
source of prevarication: whoever becomes an usnrer spee- 
dily recedes from God; itis the root of lies, and the seed 
of perfidy. It is written, J did not sell you, but you have 
sold yourselves by your sins. Whosoever therefore binds 
himself to the usurer, sells himself; and what is worse, he 
sells himself not for gold, but for sin.” 

Cap. 12. No. 40. ‘* What more indecorous than his lend- 
ing this day, and demanding to-morrow? He is an odious 
character; his offerings are sweet, his exactions bitter; his 
meekness, when giving, becomes cruelty when demanding ; 
he gave money, but required a bond; a small sum is given, 
but how much is required of the poor debtor!” 

Cap. 14. No. 46. ‘* This abuse is neither novel nor likely 
to decay, though forbidden in the Old Law. The Israelites, 
who plundered the Egyptians, and crossed the Red Sea, 
had been cautioned against the shipwreck of usury; they 
got many cautions against other crimes, but more so against 
this. It is written, Exodus xxii. 26. If you lend your 
money to the pupil, to the orphan, or to the poor neighbour, 
choke him not with the yoke of usury. Here choking, and 
imposing usury are synonymous terms; the usurer’s rope 
strangles, and, what is worse, strangles the soul. That text 
indicates the outrage of the plunderer and the knot of un- 
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happy death. But if you receive in pledge your neigh- 
hour's garment, restore it before the setting of the sun; it 
being bis only covering at night; if he cry to me I shall 
hear him. To demand usury is to smother; what means 
to lend at interest (foenerari)? To murder.” 

No. 49. “ To evade the law, many persons lend to mer- 
chants, but receive the usury in kind. Thisis a fraud, and 
only an evasion of the law. Do you expect to be religious, 
when you receive a bounty from your merchant-debtor ? 
He defrauds his customers, in order to meet your extortion. 
You co-operate with his frand by your partaking of the 
profit. The food is usury, the cloth is usury, whatever is 
added to the principal is usury ; call it whatever name 
you please, it is usury. If the practice be lawful, why not 
call it by the usual name; if unlawful, why do you veil its 
deformity with fine words, or charge increase? Usury is 
allowable where an appeal to arms is legal; you camcharge 
him usury whose life you can in justice take away. ‘The 
usurer’s extortion overcomes his antagonist without arms, 
without sword.” 

No. 52. ** The law ordains, that usury be not taken from 
a brother. If thy brother be poor, receive not usury from 
hira, nor more than thou gavest him. Fear God so much, 
that thy brother be able to live with thee ; thou shalt not lend 
him at usury, and shalt not receive increase of fruit: 
Leviticus xxv. 36, 47. Hence, David deemed that man 
happy, and entitled to the heavenly bliss, who lent not his 
money at usury. If, therefore, the lender not at usury be 
blessed, the usurious lender is certainly cursed: Psalm 
xo.” 

Cap. 6. No. 54. “ We are commanded in the gospel not 
to select for our loans the man from whom similar returns 
may be expected; if you lend to those from whom you 
expect to receive, what merit will you have? Sinners lend 
to sinners, with the view of the same return: Luke vi. 33. 
But love your enemies, and do them good without such mer- 
cenary views, and your reward will be great in heaven. 
Behold the name given by Christ to both the usurer and his 
usurious borrower. Sinners lend to sinners; each is a 
sinner, the usurer and the borrower.” 

Every increase, therefore, in kind or in specie, 1s con- 
demned in both Testaments: to give less and demand more, 
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is to substitute poison for medicine; the sword for food ; 
plunder for relief; slavery for liberty; or the rope of death 
tor a release from embarrassments. Wicked has been the 
treason of Judas, the persecution of tyrants, and the crimes 
of robbers, still the malice of all these together is concen- 
trated in usury; usury is the source of fraud, the root of 
lies, (the modern failures or bankruptcies verity this) and 
matter of deception. Such is the testimony of St. Ambrose, 
in the fourth century, the ornament of mankind, and pillar 
of the Catholic Church, who was loved as an angel by St. 
Monica, and the intimate friend and converter of St. Au- 
gustine, who says, (Conf. Lib. 6, 13,) that our Saint was 
a fountain of water flowing into eternal life. 

We ought not to forget what the Saint says on the words 
of Christ: Luke vi. 84. Sinners lend to sinners, that they 
may receive similar returns; both the usurer and his usu- 
vious borrowers are sinners. For you to administer a 
weapon to an unfortunate person, knowing that his object 
is to commit suicide, makes you guilty for your co-operation 
in the murder; the apothecary who sells the poison to a 
man, who is known to use it for his own destruction, sins, 
I believe, against the laws of the land, as against the law of 
God; so the person who receives the usurious loan, that 
will certainly prove mortal to the wretched usurer’s soul, 
co-operates with his spiritual murder; he is therefore a 
sinner as well as the other. Christ has said so, and our 
Saint preaches it. What then can be thought of the charity 
of some pastors, who afford this fatal weapon to their unfor- 
tunate flocks; or, in other words, who co-operate in their 
usurious practices, by even borrowing from them at interest, 
for building their churches? They are sinners; murderers 
of souls? will these churches, that are founded on sin, be 
pleasing to God? Sad experience has shown, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, that something besides fine churches 
is necessary to supvort religion. 

St. Jerome, Com. on Ezechiel xviii., page 823, says, 
“¢ Thou shalt not have lent at usury; by the Septuagint, 
it is, He lent not his money at usury. In the Hebrew, usury 
of every description was forbidden; but in the Septuagint 
that of moneyalone. ‘The Psalm xiv. agrees with the Sep- 
tuagint. He who lent not his money at usury. And 
Deut, xxiii, 19, Thou shalt not demand usury of thy 
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brother, but of a stranger; it forbade usury amongst brethren 
only ; but by the prophet Ezechiel. xviii. 8, His. money he 
did not lend at usury, it was suppressed amongst mankind 
in general. The gospel advances in perfection, Lend to 
those from whom you do not expect to recetve: Luke vi. 
34. (The mere expectation is forbidden.) Some people 
think that usury is only sinful when received in money 5 
this was foreseen by the sacred writer; it was on this 
account that he proscribed increase, so that you cannot 
receive more than you gave.” 

‘¢ They (usurers) object, ‘’The earth is commonly charged 
usury for the corn, &c.; er in the Scripture language, zn- 
crease. We lend in spring ten bushels, and in harvest, 
receive fifteen, that is more than fifty per cent.; the most 
upright person does not scruple to receive twenty per cent. 
In like manner, we gave our debtor a hogshead, which pro- 
duced him ten. I[s it not more consistent with reason and 
equity to give us half-hogsheads of that profit, than that he 
should enjoy the whole that was gained on our loan?’ Be 
not decerved, God will not be mocked: Gal. vi. 7.—What 
if the Divine Lender were to ask you briefly, whether he 
had lent you, when in want, or not in want ? If you answer, 
not in want, he may say, that it was fitter that he had 
given to the needy. But why does he require more from 
the rich? Others are in the habit of receiving giits of 
various kinds for lending money, not understanding that 
increase of every sort is usury.” 

Such is the testimony of St. Jerome; that his testimony is 
of the highest importance, is evinced by the display of talents 
throughout his extensive writings, eleven volumes in folio ; by 
his zeal in pursuit of the truth, he having travelled through 
Rome, Asia, and Egypt, conversing with the best scholars of 
the age; by his contiguity to the source of light—to the Apos- 
tolic age; being born in 329, he died in 420; finally, by 
the universal pr reference that i is given to his version of the 
Holy Bible, commonly called the Vulgate. After an ac- 
curate comparison of the different texts of Scripture bearing 
on usury, he concludes that mankind in general are for- 
bidden to receive or even expect increase, either in kind 
or in specie. However, usury had her advocates then, as 
well as now. The modern usurers, like their primogenitors, 
in contempt of the laws of God, or the sayings of the Fathers, 
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take their notions of right and wrong, of moral equity, 
from carnal, earthly maxims. They would charge not only 
six, but forty, or even the whole crop of the debtor’s field, 
if they could but evade the temporal laws. By regulating 
usurious dealings on farming principles, the entire of the 
debtor’s profit must go into the usurer’s granary, as the 
farmer takes all from the field. As profit is their criterion 
of calculation, why not the loss? Whilst loans in thrifty 
hands generally fructity, they seldom produce but the tares 
of perdition for spendthrifts and libertines. As the usurer 
vould partake of the profit in the one case, why not of the 
tares in the other? He ought, in his own reasoning, to partake 
of the fruit, good or bad. ‘To charge nothing to the spend- 
thrift, who gained nothing by the loans, and to charge 
interest to the industrious man, seems to be a bounty for 
sin and idleness; a ¢ax upon industry. The agricultural 
simile is the evident offspring of infidelity, that is now, 
perhaps, more prevalent than ever. The Atheist, if he bow 
to any laws in the course of life, they will be those ordained 
by the Creator for the inanimate and brutal creation; on 
the other hand, the Christian regulates his conduct accord- 
ing to the laws revealed by God, and defined by the Ca- 
tholic Church for rational beings. 

Lactantius, de Divina Institutione, says, “ The pious 
persons take no increase for the loan, from a double motive 
—to secure their merit without alloy, and to retain their 
hands unpolluted with another man’s property; being sa- 
tisfied in loan transactions to receive their own, which they 
vould not spare, when there is a question of relieving their 
neighbour. But to take more than had been lent is unjust; 
whoever does, circumvents his neighbour ; amassing riches 
through their misery. The pious man takes every opportu- 
nity of doing good, and does not pollute himself with usu- 
rious gain; the multiplication of good works being his only 
object, he takes no gifts from the poor.” 

Tertullian, Lib. 4, adversus Marcion, says, “If you lend 
to those from whom you expect to borrow, what merit will 
you have? Behold Ezechiel’s picture of the just man: He 
did not lend at usury, he did not receive increase. The 
increase is usury. ‘To eradicate profits on loans had been 
the sacred writer’s object, in order to prepare the mind for 
the shock, in case, that by any disaster, an would lose the 
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principal. He returned the pledge, that is, in case of 
insolvency. The same thing is clear in Deut. xxiv. 
12. ‘+ Go not to sleep with his pledge; let him have his 
coat before the setting of the sun ;” and clearer still in Deut, 
xv. 2. ‘* Forgive thy neighbour and thy brother their 
debts, as you invoke God's forgiveness.” 


CONCLUSION. 


The General Council of Trent, Sess. 4, as above men- 
tioned, defines that ‘‘ The Scriptures on matters of faith and 
morals tending to the edification of the Christian religion, 
is not to be construed contrary to the wnanzmous consent of 
the Holy Fathers; but usury or increase, is a question in- 
volving both faith and morals, and is contrary to both Tes- 
taments, according to their unanimous decisions. How then 
can any obedient child of the Catholic Church teach or 
practise a doctrine contrary to the Fathers, who have been 
dispersed by Providence through various ages and nations 
for our shining lights, whose credentials God sealed with 
miracles at all times? That uswrer is indced heat- -proof, 
or possessed of great rashness, who is not frightened from 
all the hell-fire which they hurl against him. LEut he says 
that his director gives him security. Let him hear St. 
Augustine, Hom. 12. ‘ Behold, the procurator grants you 
security, what avails his security, if the Father of the fa- 
mily should not ratify it? J am the procurator, the servant ; 
would you have me to say to you, live as you please, the 
Lord will not destroy you. The procurator gives you secu- 
rity, but his security will not avail. The Seem of the 
Lord avails, though I be unwilling; but mine avails nothing 
if the Lord be against hee what is my security or yours, 
brethren, unless we diligently observe the commandments of 
God?” ‘The blind leading the blind, fall into the pit. 


Preface to the Sacred Canons. 


From the decree of the Council of Trent, just mentioned, 
it is seen that the unanimous consent of the Fathers is an 
infallible rule of faith and of morals ; and, by the application 
of that rule to the subject under consideration, that is, to 
interest or increase, it is found to be repugnant to the law 
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of God, revealed in both Testaments. And from the same 
decree it is evident, also, that ‘‘ the sense which was, and is 
held by our Holy Mother, the Church,” is likewise an infal- 
lible rule of faith and of morals; and by the application of 
this rule in the sequel; by trying the measure with the test 
of the sacred Canons; its contradiction to the law of God 
shall be equaily made manifest. It will be seen that no 
other sin against the creed or commandments is checked 
vith greater rigour, with greater number of suspensions, 
interdicts, excommunications. 

‘*¢ Though the Supreme Pontiff is Vicar of Jesus Christ in 
the Church, and Supreme Judge of controversies, to whom 
obedience is due from all the faithful on controverted points 
of faith and morals, he ought not to depend on his own 
judgment, or expect any new revelation, but should apply 
the ordinary means, and diligence commensurate with the 
importance of the subject, and then confidently rely on the 
assistance of the Holy Ghost. The ordinary means are 
Councils. Though general councils are not absolutely ne- 
cessary for the existence of the Church, which stood full 
three hundred years without them, prior to the council of 
Nice, and may stand as many years more; however, that 
some councils, either general or particular, are extremely 
useful for the well government of the Church, cannot be 
denied. If, according to the words of Christ, Matt. xviii. 
7, there must be scandals; and, according to the Apostle, 
1 Cor. x1. 19, there must be heresies, it is certainly necessary 
that there be some tribunal in the Church to remove the 
scandals and extinguish the heresies; otherwise the Church 
would soon fall into splinters: every kingdom, divided 
against itseit, snail be made desolate; and every city or 
house, divided against itself, shall not stand: Matt. xii. 25, 

“That the ordinary means are one or more councils, 
ceneral or particular, can be easily proved. First, from 
the promise or God: where two or more assemble in my 
name, I shall be amongst them: Matt. xvii. 20. Se- 
condly, from the example of the Apostles: though indivi- 
dually competent to decide the controversy that arose at 
Antiocn, they, however, in order to avoid even the suspicion 
of neglecting the ordinary means that were instituted by 
Christ, would not entertain the question but in council 
assembled: Acts xy. Thirdly, from the uniform practice 
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of the Church in all ages; it being always the custom to 
convene the bishops into council to decide all critical ques- 
tions; and that the Popes themselves scarcely ever sup- 
pressed any new heresy without a council, is a fact well 
known to every person acquainted with church history.” 
These are the words of Cardinal Belarmine, de Concilis, 
palo: 

“« But, the prelacy dispersed, form but a dispersed 
senate; a sovereign corps, capable of exercising supreme 
power when collected ; in fact, what authority has a dis- 
persed prelacy ever exercised ? What law have they ever 
made? It could never speak; who would be its organ? 
Much less would it deliberate and decide. Who would 
propose the subjects for deliberation? ‘To whom would 
they be proposed ? How could each bishop deliberate by 
himself? Who would collect the voices? Who would 
ascertain the majority? Who would pronounce the judg- 
ment?” Abbe De La Mennais, La Religion, an. 1826. 
** The bishops, assembled or dispersed, are only witnesses, 
guardians, or dispensers, of the faith ; being incompetent to 
alter, or modify, even in the smallest degree, any article 
instituted by God, or to institute any new article; whoso- 
ever revokes any of these little commandments, and teaches 
mankind so, he will be the lowest in the kingdom of heaven ; 
neither one iota, nor one particle, will be taken from the law 
until the end of time:” S¢. Augustine, Epist. to Janu- 
arlus. 

Though the Supreme Pontiff is Vicar of Jesus Christ in 
the Church, and Supreme Judge of controversies, as Belar- 
mine has above said, or as the general council of Florence 
speaks, ‘‘ We define that the Holy Apostolic See, and the 
Roman Pontiff, holds primacy over the universal world ; and 
that the Roman Pontiff himself is successor of St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and true Vicar of Christ, and Head 
of all the Church; and that he exists as the father and 
doctor of all Christians; and that full power of feeding, 
directing, and governing, the universal Church was given to 
him by our Lord Jesus Christ; as it is also contained in 
the acts of the general Councils and sacred Canons ;” though 
he ruled the church full three hundred years before any 
general council was convened; though it is now near three 
hundred years since the last general council was celebrated, 
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nevertheless, Gregory the Great, Lib. i. Registi Epist. 24, 
says, ‘* 1] confess that I hold, and venerate, as the four 
gospels, the four councils, that of Nice, Constantinople, 
Ephesus, and that of Chalchedon.” Dist. 15. c. 2. 

There are two species of Canons: some regulate faith 
and morals; others, discipline. ‘The former define and 
determine, by descending to particular cases, what had been 
always commanded or forbidden by the law of God: the 
council of Trent, sess. 25: c. 19, for instance, forbids duels, 
and so did the law of God. No power upon earth can dis- 
pense with the obligation derived under such canons ; they 
being only transcripts of the natural and divinelaws. ‘‘ Not 
of themselves, but by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
were the Canons framed by the Fathers,” says St. Isodore. 
Pope Damasus, to some oriental bishops, who neglected them, 
says, ‘‘'the voluntary transgressors of the Canons will be 
miserably judged by the Holy Ghost, by whose assistance 
and grace they had been instituted. ‘They seem to blas- 
pheme the Holy Ghost, when they, without the least neces- 
sity, as may be presumed, allow their actions and language 
to contravene the canons, and freely consent to others doing 
it; such presumption is a manifest blasphemy to the Spirit 
of ‘Truth, by whose assistance were the canons framed.” 
Pope Julius, to some other bishops, who set aside the canons 
for the prevailing custom, says, ‘ Be not deceived, my 
dearest brethren, nor carried about by strange and extrava- 
gant doctrines. Behold the institutes of the Apostles and 
Apostolic men! Use them, fortify and shield yourselves 
with them, so that, fortified, vested, armed, and sheltered 
with them, you may resist the fiery attacks of the enemy.” 
Dictoxi. c. 3) 

The latter, or disciplinary canons, for instance, the ancient 
Penitential, regulated the mode or manner of doing penance; 
the substance having being pre-ordained by the natural and 
divine laws. The necessity of satisfying divine justice for 
our sins remains unalterable; though the mode may be 
commuted, the public and external, into the private and 
internal. ‘‘'The priests of the Lord ought (Trent, sess. 14, 
c.8) as far as the Spirit and prudence shall have suggested, 
to enjoin, according to the quality of the sins and ability of 
the penitents, salutary and suitable satisfactions, for, fear, 
by their connivance at the sins, and by too great indulgence 
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towards the sinners, in imposing too light penance for the 
heaviest sins, they would become partakers of the sins of 
others.” But usury or increase being a question of faith 
and general inorals, and being moreover repugnant to the 
law of God in both Testaments, the following sacred canons, 
therefore, that condemn it, can no more be repealed by a 
contrary custom, than can the law of God itself be repealed. 
No power upon earth can sanction what is reprobated by 
the law of God. 


USGRyY, OR INTEREST, CONDESINED PY THE SWORD 
CANONS. 


Grattan, Dist. 47. Cap. 1. ‘ Let the bishop, or priest, 
or deacon, who would require usury from his debtors, either 
cease doing so, or otherwise be positively suspended.” 
Canon 44, Apostolorum.* 

Cap. 5. ‘If any clergyman be detected to have received 
usury, let him be deposed and suspended ; but if a layman be 
convicted of usury, if he promise, upon being reprimanded, 
to amend, let him be more leniently dealt with; if he relapse 
after this reprimand, let him be excommunicated :” Counczl 
of Eliber, can. 20, an. 305, in Hispania. 


Causa 14, Quest.4,c. 1. ‘ Be it known to clergy, that 
they must abstain from mean pursuits of gain, and that they 
must refrain from all sorts of traffics and avarice; but if 
they do not choose to refrain, let them, whatever be their 
dignity, be compelled to discontinue their clerical functions.” 
Pope Gelasius to the Sicilian Bishops, an. 494. 

Cap. 2. “Be it decreed, that the clergy, who practise 
usury, be excommunicated according to the divine form.” 
Ist Couneil of Arela, can. 12, an. 319. This council was 
confirmed by Pope Sylvester. 

Cap. 3. “It is ordained in the canons, that whosoever 
ambitions the clerical dignity, he must not indulge in the 
practice of buying cheap and selling dear; but, if he wishes 
to carry on the practice, let him be suspended.” Council of 
Terracon, an. 516, in Hispania. 

Cap. 4. “If any clergyman, laying aside the fear of 
God, and the scriptures that say, He, who lent not his 
money at usury, will, after this decree of the great council, 


* The original of these Canons is given in the Appendix. 
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Jend at usury, or demand per centage, or seek sordid gaia 
from any sort of tratlck, or receive any increase by buying 
cheap and selling dear different descriptions of wine, fruit, 
or any other article, let him be deposed and suspended.” 
Council held under Pope Martin, an. 572. 

Cap. 5. If any clergyman lend a man in distress a sum of 
money, he may receive the same in wine or corn, that might 
be laid by for sale in the ordinary course of traffick ; but if 
the borrower would not command the necessary kind, let 
him accept what he lent without any increase.” Con. Ter- 
TUCO AM nO. 

Cap. 6. ‘* Let no clergyman receive more than he lent; 
if he lent money, he may receive money ; if he lent kind, he 
may receive kind.” Third Council of Carthage, an. 397. 

Cap. 7. ‘* We did deem it not proper to overlook how 
some persons are so overcome by the love of sordid gain, 
that they practise usury, and pursue riches by usurious 
practices; which crime is deplorable when seen, not only 
amongst the clergy, but even amongst any laity calling them- 
selves @iiceene if any persons uy convicted of ie crime, 
we decree that they be punished rigorously.” Pope Leo, 
an. 443. 

Cap. 8. ‘‘ Whereas many clergy, actuated by avarice and 
sordid gain, and forgetful of Holy Writ, (saying, He, who 
lent not his money at usury: Psalm xiv.) when they lend, 
demand hundredth, the great and general council has justly 
decreed, that ‘f any be found, subsequent to this definition, 
receiving usury, or in any respect carrying on traffic for 
sordid gain, he be deposed and suspended.” First Council 
of Nice, can. 17. an. 325, tn Bithynia. 


Sordid Gain. 


Cap. 9. ** Whosoever would, in harvest, not through 
need, but through avarice, forestall corn or wine ; whosoever, 
for example, procures a hogshead for two pounds, and keeps 
it till he sells it for three, four, six pounds, or for more, that 
we cali sordid gain.” Pope Julius, an. 806. 

‘* Abundantius, bishop of Adrument, said, it is decreed in 
our council, that it is not lawful for clergy to lend at usury, 
which, if pleasing to your Fioliness and to this council, let it 
now be signified. Gratus, the bishop of ***, said, what is 
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most clearly asserted in Scripture, let not the sentence be 
delayed, but rather accelerated. Moreover, what is repre- 
hensible in the laity, is more damnabie in the clergy. They 
unanimously said, no person can act against the prophets, 
nor against the gospel, with impunity.” First Council of 
Carthage, an. 348. 

‘** Let the clergy never become rebels, usurers, or avengers 
of their own wrongs.” Fourth Council of Carthage, can. 67, 
an. 436. 


Decret, Grego. o. ttt. 19 


Cap. i. Plures clericorum.—“ It is decreed by the au- 
thority of the General Council, that no clergyman do pre- 
sume to exercise this or that sort of usury; and if any of 
them receive, in pledge for a sum of money which he lent, 
another's farm, as soon as he make of the fruit the capital, 
together with the expenses, let him at once restore the pos- 
session to the debtor; but in case the crop make less than the 
debt, when he receives the deficiency, let the possession re- 
vert freely tothe owner. But if, after this constitution, any 
clergyman be found fastening to the detestable gain of usury, 
let him forfeit his ecclesiastical office ; unless, perhaps, it 
were the church benefice that would be redeemed in this 
manner from the hands of a layman.” Alexander UI. in 
the Councel of Tours, an. 1180. 

Cap. 2. ‘* Whereas, it is dangerous, not only for clergy, 
but even for any layman, to adhere to usurious gains, we 
have decreed by the authority of the presents, that you do, 
by means of the spiritual sword, compel those persons who 
have made the capital and expenses of the furms or trees 
which they held in pledge, to restore the same pledges 
without the exaction of usury.” Alexander IT]. to the 
Bishop of Canterbury, an. 1180. 

Cap. 3. “ Because the crime of usury so much prevails 
in al] places, that many (having omitted all other traffics) 
exercise usury as if lawful, and by no means care how it is 
condemned in beth ‘lestaments; we have therefore decreed 
that notorious usurers be not admitted to the coimnmnion of 
the altar; nor, if they die in this sin, reccive Christian 
burial ; but let none receive their offering. Whosoever would 
indeed have received it, or afiord them Christian burial, let 
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him be both compelled to restore what he might have re- 
ceived, and, until he make satisfaction at the option of his 
bishop, remain suspended from the execution of his office.” 
3d General Council Lateran, can. 25. under Alexander III., 
1379, 

N. B. Collet, de suspensionibus, a jure, page 621, says, 
“That suspension is incurred zpso facto.” The priest 
would certainly incur an ipso facto excommunication, by 
affording them, knowingly, Christian burial. 

‘We decree that those who, of their own peculiar rash- 
ness, in contempt of the keys of the church, presume to bury 
knowingly the bodies of the dead in the cemeteries during 
the time of interdict, in cases not allowed by the law, or 
persons publicly excommunicated, or nominally interdicted, 
or notorious usurers, do incur, 2pso facto, the sentence of ex- 
communication, from which they cannot at all be absolved, 
unless they make first, according to the option of the diocesan 
bishop, condign satisfaction to the persons injured by the 
foregoing; notwithstanding any privilege of exemption in 
this respect, or any other privilege, under any form of words 
that might be granted them.” Council of Vienne under 
Clement V. cap. Eos qui. De sepult. an, 1312. 

Betore parting this General Council of Lateran, let it be 
observed, that, in the preamble, it declares the general pre- 
valence of an abuse—ot usury, almost in all places; and 
then defines that the abuse 1s condemned in both Testa- 
ments; and, thirdly, it enacts censures against the sinners; 
that is, privation of the communion of the altar during life, 
and of Christian burial after death, if they die in this sin; 
and,-fourthly, it enacts penalties against the unfortunate 
priest who would receive their offering. or afford thein chris- 
tian burial, that is, suspenszon, ipso facto. To which this 
last-mentioned Council of Vienne adds an excommunica- 
tion ipso facto,. Remark, that to celebrate mass under any 
of these two censures, entangles the minister in irregularity 
too. Good God! how are the keys of the church held ! 

Cap. 4. ‘* We reprobate that detestable, profane, and in- 
satiable rapacity of usurers, odious to the divine and human 
laws, and exploded in both Testaments; and deprive them 
of every ecclesiastical consolation, ordaining that no arch- 
bishop, bishop, abbot of any order, or any person in holy 
orders, do, without the greatest precaution, presume to re- 
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ceive notorious usurers; but let them be held during lite 
under infamy, and, unless they retract, deprived of Christian 
burial. When the crime of usury is detested in both Tes- 
taments, we do not see that any dispensation could be had 
on the subject: because, as the Scriptures forbid telling a 
lie to save a man’s lite, much more is man forbidden in- 
volving himself in the crime of usury, even to redeem the 
life of a captive.” Con. Later. can. 18, under Alexander 
PTy an. 1180. 

This General Council again defines that usury is con- 
demned in both Testaments : so much, that no dispensation 
conld obtain on the measure, were it to save a man’s life; 
and, secondly, it pronounces penalties against the persons 
involving themselves in this crime—perpetual infamy, and 
privation of all church consolation. The archbishops and 
bishops are commanded not to have the presumption to 
admit usurers, without the greatest precantions; however, 
they not only admit them, but some of themselves feel it 
10 shame to declare publicly that they practise usury! It 
is really astonishing how people can call themselves Catho- 
lics, when they trample upon the laws of the Catholic 
Chueh ; ; nay, the laws of God himself. 

Cap. 5 5. «© When you order, according to our decree, that 
notorious usurers be deprived of communion and of Christian 
burial until they restore what they had unjustly acquired, 
some of them, zz exeuse for their sen, (Psalm 140) impu- 
dently athrm that the usury only is to be restored that was 
received subsequent to our prohibition. We answer, that 
whether the usury was acquired antecedently or subsequently 
to our prohibition, they are to be compelled, under the penaities 
decreed by us in the council, to restore it to the pezsons from 
whom they extorted it, or to their heirs, or in case of no 
such surviving, to give it to the poor, provided they have 
means to make restitution. Whereas, according to St. 
Augustine, ‘the sin is not forgiven, unless the thing taken 
be restored.” But those who have not means to make resti- 
tution ought not to be punished: for their poverty sufliciently 
pleads in their behalf. The purchases that are effected 
with the usury ought to be sold, and the price divided 
amongst the persons from whom the usury had been extorted ; 
and thus alone they can be relieved from the penalty, 
and also from the sin they had incurred by extort- 
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ang the usury.” ALEXANDER III., to the Archbishop of 
Salern. 

Cap. 6. “ You say that it often happens in your city, that 
when some persons buy pepper, cinnamon, or other merchan- 
dises, which are then not worth more than five pounds, they 
promise to pay the sellers six pounds at a certain time. 
Although such contracts, under such shape, cannot be consi- 
dered as usurious, nevertheless the sellers incur sin, unless 
there be a doubt whether the merchandise be worth more 
or less at the time of payment; and consequently, your 
fellow-citizens would do well for their salvation, if they 
refrain from such contracts, when the thoughts of man can- 
not be concealed from the omnipotent God.” Alexander 
Hl. 

Cap. 7. “ Forbid, besides, your parishioners to receive 
usury ; should they disdain to obey, if they be clergy, you 
may suspend them from both office and benefice; if laymen, 
hold them in the chain of excommunication until they make 
condign satisfaction.” Alexander III. 

Cap. 8. ‘* The clergyman C. has complained to us, &c. 
We command your good sense, whereas you hold said farm 
in the way of pledge, and as you have made the capital by 
the fruits of it, to restore said farm to said priest, unless 
the ground be a feudal tenure of your monastery.” Alex- 
ander III. 

Cap. 9. ‘* Your brotherhood thought proper to consult us 
what is to be done with the children who succeed their 
deceased parents in the crime of usury, or with the strangers 
to whom, you say, the property of the usurers has fallen 2 
We answer, therefore, your query by the present letter, that 
the sons of the usurers are to be compelled to make restitu- 
tion as rigorously as the parents would have been, had they 
lived. We a a believe that the saine treatment Is to be 
observed towards strange heirs.” Alexander III. to the 
Bishop of Placentia. 

Cap. 10. ‘ Your devotion has consulted us, whether the 
man is to be considered in the tribunal of conscience as a 
usurer, Who, though otherwise disinclined to lend, lends with 
the view, though not expressed, of receiving more than the 
principal ; and whether the man also incur the same guilt, 
who never lends until he gets some profit thereby, though 
Ke does not insist upon it; and whether the merchant falls 
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into the same guilt, who retails his merchandise for much 
higher prices, if he gives time tor the payment, than he 
would, if the price were paid him in hand? But, because 
the course to be pursued in these cases is manifestly known 
from the Evangelist, Luke vi. 35; where it is said, ‘ Lend, 
hoping for nothing thereby,’ persons of this description, for 
the mercenary intention which they have, (as every usury 
and increase is forbidden in Jaw,) are to be considered as 
acting badly, and to be compelled effectually, in the judg- 
ment of souls, to restore what they received in this manner.” 
Urban IIL, an. 1186. 

Cap. 11. “ We command that you allow notorious usu- 
rers, particularly those who, it appears, had renounced the 
practice publicly, to screen themselves, when any man ac- 
cuses them of usury, with the shield of no appeal.” Innocent 
III. to the French Prelates, an. 1213. 

Cap. 12. Post miserabilem. ‘‘ We command that the 
Jews be compelled by the temporal princes and powers to 
remit to the Christians the usury ; and until they remit it, 
we order that every intercourse with all the faithful of 
Christ, in commerce, as in other affairs, be denied them, 
by means of an excommunication.” Innocent III. to the 
Bishop of Norban, an. 1213. 

Cap. 13. ‘© We have received your questions regarding 
the usurers, who make their debtors take an oath not to 
remand the usury, and raise no question about the usury 
they might have paid them. We do therefore reply, that 
you are to compel these usurers by church censures, without 
appeal, to desist, prior to the payment of the usury, from 
exacting it, or to restore it after the payment be made, for 
fear it would happen that they would reap benefit froin their 
fraud and deceit.” Innocent III, to the Bishop of Mutin, 
am. 1213, 

Cap. 14. ‘“* Because the man seeks the protection of the 
law in vain, who sins against the law. We decree, that if 
any usurer obtain from us a letter for recovering the usury 
that might have been exacted trom him, or for computing 
the fruits in payment of the capital, he be net, by any 
means, heard on the authority of said letter, unless he him- 
self first restore the usury which he is known to have re- 
ceived trom others.” dem, an. 1213. 

Cap. 15. ‘“‘ As there are great many usurers In your dio- 
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cese, who are, without the least doubt, notorious usurers, 
though no accuser appears against them, through fear of the 
great, who protect them ; nor are they judicially condemned. 
We reply to your Brotherhood, that, though no accuser 
comes out against them, if, however, from other circum- 
stances, it is knowa that they are notorious usurers, you can 
freely exercise against them the penalty that is decreed 
against usurers in the Council of Lateran.” Idem, an. 1213. 

Cap. 16. ‘* Salubriter. We do not deem it proper that 
the son-in-law ought to be compelled to compute, in the 
principal, the fruits of the possessions that were pledged to 
him by his father-in-law for the fortune; when it often 
happens that the pledged fruits are not sufficient to defray 
all the matrimonial obligations.” Innocent IIT., an. 1213. 

Cap. 17. ‘‘ Michael, a layman, directed his complaint to 
us, that M. and other citizens of Bonan, have extorted much 
usury from himself, and from his father, whose he‘r he was. 
Be cautious not to proceed upon our authority in this affair, 
unless said plaintiff shall restore, if he has not already re- 
stored, whatever usury either he, orhis father have at any time 
extorted.” Innocent III.to the Bishop of Bonan, an. 1213. 

Cap. 18. ‘‘ The more the Christian religion restrains the 
exaction of usury, the more does the desperate perfidy of 
the Jews gain strength in this respect, so that they will 
soon possess the propery of the Christians. Anxious, 
therefore, to protect the Christians, in this respect, from 
being cruelly ground by the Jews, we decree by this synodi- 
cal constitution, that if, for the future, the Jews do, under 
any pretence, extort from the Christians the grievous and 
immoderate usury, all Christian intercourse be withdrawn 
from them, until they make competent satisfaction for the 
immoderate grievance. 

‘* Hence, let the Christians, if necessary, be compelled by 
church censures, without appeal, tu refrain from all commerce 
with them. But we enjoin the princes, that they be not, in 
consequence of this, hostile to the Christians, but rather 
endeavour to restrain the Jews from oppression.” Same 
Pope, in the general council, an. 1216, 

Cap. 19. ‘‘ That man is to be considered an usurer who 
lends a certain sum of money to a man going to sea, or to 
market, on condition of receiving something more than the 
principal, if he take on himself the risk. Likewise, that 
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man who gives ten shillings, so that at another time so many 
measures of corn, wine, or oil, be returned to him, which, 
though then dear, there is a rational doubt whether they 
will be dear or cheap at the time of payment, is not for 
this reason to be considered an usurer. By virtue of this 
doubt is that man also excused who sells grain, wine, oil, or 
other wares, on condition of receiving at a certain time more 
than their present value; if still at the time of contract 
he was not disposed to sell them.” Gregory [X., an. 1236. 


Sextt Drceeraui@. 5, tt. 5, cap, |. * Dene 
anxious to close the eddy of usury, which destroys the souls, 
and swallows property, we command, that under pain of 
Heaven’s malediction, the decree of the Council of Lateran* 
against usurers be inviolably observed. And because the less 
room be left to the usurers for carrying on their usurious 
practices, the more will the opportunity of exercising it be 
repressed. We decree by this general constitution, that no 
college or other university, or private person of any condition, 
state, or dignity, whatever, do allow strangers or foreigners 
publicly practising, or desirous to practise, usurious money 
matters, to take for this purpose houses in their territories, 
or to hire, or otherwise inhabit, houses already taken. But 
let them expel, within three months, from their territories, 
all notorious usurers of this description, never again to admit 
such people. Let no person set, or, under any appellation 
whatever, let them houses for the usury traffic. Whosoever 
acts contrary, if they be ecclesiastics—Patriarchs, Arch- 
bishops, or Bishops, let them know they will incur suspension 
zpso facto; minor singular persons, an excommunication ; 
but if a college, or other university, an interdict; which if 
they endure with hardened heart for one month, let their 
territories, as long as the usurers dwell there, be under an ec 
clesiastical interdict. But, if they be laymen, let them be 
restrained by their Ordinary, with ecclesiastical censure for 
this excess, without being sheltered by any privilege.” 
General Council of Lyons under Gregory X., an. 1273. 

Cap. 2. “ Although notorious usurers order in their last 
will, explicitly or implicitly, to make restitution for the usury 
which they had received, they are nevertheless to be denied 
Christian burial until full satisfaction (as far as their property 


* See page 69, cap. 3, 
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goes) be made for the usury, either to the person to whom 
the restitution is due, or to his representatives, or, in case of 
their absence, to the ordinary of the place. We decree, 
that all the religious or others who would have the pre- 
sumption to admit, in opposition to the tenor of the present 
decree, notorious usurers to Christian burial, be subject to. 
the punishment decreed by the Council of Lateran (page 
69, cap. 3,) against usurers. Let none assist at the Wills of 
notorious usurers, or admit them to confession, or absolve 
them, unless they make satisfaction for the usury, or give 
proper cautions, as aforesaid, that they will satisfy according 
to their means. Moreover, let not the Wiils of notorious 
usurers, otherwise made, be valid, but let them be null 
ipso jure.” Idem, an. 1273. 

Observe, that this general Council defines that usury is 
an eddy which devours souls, and swallows up property. 
With regard to the destruction of souls, one would think, 
after the mass of evidence we have seen, and shall see 
hereafter, that the Council’s definition is infallible; and 
experience has convinced the English and Irish of her 
infallibility, with regard to the destruction of property. 
What devoured the property of both islands, and sunk thei 
into beggary? The usury and taxes of the fundholders, 
in general, and in particular the usury and failure of the 
provincial banks in the years 1820 and 1826. And after 
the Council defines that this eddy is destructive to both 
souls and property, she decrees that the penalties of the 
Council of Lateran, (see page 69, c. 3), that is, privation 
of communion aud of Christian burial, be inviolably observed 
against usurers. The sacred council decrees, moreover, 
Suspension, ipso facto, against all Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
and Bishops ; excommunication against all minor singular 
persons; and an znterdict, ipso facto, against all colleges 
or religious Communities that afiord notorious usurers places 
or houses for the usury trafic. It is incomprehensible how 
does the Bishop, who has plunged into the eddy, by lending 
and borrowing at interest; who has dragged into it his 
wretched flock too; and who has thrown a mantle over 
the deep below, by entailing silence on the watchmen, 
expect to free himself.from the heaven’s malediction, the 
suspension, and from the consequent irregularity. He does, 
of course, say that he has no ¢terrétory in these islands, 
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and, therefore, no physical power to expel them. That 
plea may justify him, when he has used the spiritual sword ; 
when he has argued, beseeched, reprimanded; but not 
after having, either through ignorance, or, perhaps, infidelity, 
led the van, and drawn, by every means in his power, the 
flock in quest of the imaginary gold in the cursed deep. 
Let colleges and convents of men and women reiflect on the 
interdict decreed against them, ¢pso facto, it they sanction 
the practice. The Sacred Synod again decrees, in the 
second chapter, privation of communion and of Christian 
burial, in addition to all the other censures, against the 
friars and others who would admit notorious usurers to 
Christian burial. Why not? ‘They are the most guilty : 
the blind leading the blind, fall both into the pit. 


CLemMentixnarnum ib. 5, tit. 5. ‘ A melancholy 
report has reached our ears that the Communities of some 
places, to the offence of God and man, and contrary to the 
divine and human laws alike, approving somehow of the 
usurious depravity, allow by their statutes, sometimes con- 
firmed by oath, not only that the usuries be exacted and paid, 
but they, knowingly compel the debturs to pay them; and, 
according to the tenor of these statutes, by imposing gene- 
rally heavy obligations upon the persons remanding the 
usury, and by using in this respect various other colours and 
subtle frauds, they prevent the recovery of the usury. We, 
therefore, being desirous to meet these infernal schemes, 
do, by the approbation of the Sacred Synod, decree that 
whatever governors, captains, rectors, consuls, judges, coun- 
sellors, or other officials, of these Communities, shall for 
the future make, write, or dictate, statutes of such descrip- 
tion, or who shall have the presumption knowingly to 
adjudge that the usnry be paid, or that, when paid, it be not 
freely and fully refunded, when it be demanded, do incur 
the sentence of excommunication. They being to incur 
the same sentence also, unless they rescind, (if they have 
the power) within three months, the statutes of this sort, 
already edited, from the books of these Communities ; or if 
they presume to observe, in any respect, the said statutes, 
or the customs that have the saine effect. 

‘* But, as usurers for the most part do so privately, and 
fraudulently engage in the usurious contracts, that they can 
be hardly convicted of the usurious depravity, we decree 
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that they be compelled by an ecclesiastical censure, for ex- 
hibiting their account books, when there be an inquiry re- 
garding the usury. 


[ILERESY. | 


“* Verily, ifany person fall into that error that he presume 
pertinaciously to atiirm that to practise usury is not sin, 
we decree that he be punished as a heretic. Enjoining, 
nevertheless, most strictly unto the ordinaries of the places, 
that they omit not to proceed against those whom they 
will find defamed or suspected of such error, in the same 
manner that they would against persons defamed or sus- 
pected of heresy.’ eee al Council of Vienne in France, 
under Clement V., an. 1312. 

So then, to “a _ dbs acaly that usury, or interest, is not 
sin, involves a man in heresy. There is besides another 
proof that the advocacy of the measure is heresy ; that proof 
is the unanimous consent of the Fathers. Vincent of 
Lerens, whose saying is adopted as an axiom by the Catho- 
lic Church, says, ‘‘ Ita whole city or province be discovered 
in error, let a Catholic Christian oppose the decrees of 
the Universal Church, if any such had been anciently passed, 
to the rash adherents of the error. Whereas all heretics 
were at all times proscribed by the authority of the Fathers, 
it becomes necessary for all Catholics desirous of the 
communion of the Mother Church, to embrace, adhere to, 
and persevere in, the doctrine of the Fathers.” But as 
the Holy Fathers are wnanimous in reprobating every 
increase, or usury, the people are no Catholics, but spurious 
heretics, who obstinately say that the practice is not sin; 
they are rueful heretical impostors. The question is, whether 
we can hold spiritual communion with them—receive the 
sacraments from them. Is it not written, 2 Thess. ili. 6, 
«« We beseech you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to withdraw yourselves from every brother walking 
irregularly, and pot according to the tradition which they 
have received from us.” Say, usurers, according to what 
tradition do you practise interest? The tradition of the 
Apostles, or of the world? Did the Redeemer, or the Apos- 
tles, or the Saints, lend money at interest at six per cent., 
or at any other per centage? You are neither in their 
practice, nor in their doctrine; usury is the tradition of a 
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corrupt world; the tares thrown privately into the tillage, 
by the demon. 

Catecnism. Trip. de Furto, says, ‘* Rapine is a 
greater sin than theft, which, in addition to the thing 
carried away, inflicts violence and great insult. To this 
head may be also referred usurers, the most cruei and bitter 
of the whole tribe, who squeeze and grind the miserable 
poor with usury.” 

‘“‘ But whatever is received more than that capital or prin- 
cipal given, whether it be money or any other article, that 
may be bought or valued for money, 7s usury. For it is 
thus written in Ezechiel, xviii. 8. You shall not receive 
usury and increase; and Christ (Luke vi. 35.) said, Lend, 
hoping for nothing thereby. ‘This crime wes always the 
most odious, even amongst the Gentiles, and the most ter- 
rible. Hence, that saying, What is to lend at usury ? 
What is to killa man? For the usurers sell the same thing 
twice, or they sell that which is not in existerce.” (See 
St. Thomas on the Natural Law, p. 37.) 

This catechism is composed as an exposition of the faith 
and commandments, by the authority of the Council of 
Trent, Sess. 24, c. 7, De Reformatione, for all Christea- 
dom: as it had not been completed prior to the dissolution 
of the council, the Pope (Sess. 25,) got full powers to correct 
and publish it; the four doctors, who had it in hand, when 
they finished it, handed it at length to his Holiness; Pius 
V., and Gregory XIIL., revised, corrected, and published it, 
under their approbation, in various Bulls; it had been since 
approved and recommended by twenty-one national councils, 
sixteen provincial ones, and many hundred docters on the 
continent of Europe, but never condemned by any authority. 
it is therefore a solemn general definition of the Catholic 
Church, on a moral dogma; a definition, that to receive 
any thing in money or value, more than that capital or prin- 
cipal given, is rapine, or the most odious violation of the 
seventh commandment. 

SEPTIMI Decrer. (26. iil., é¢f. xvil.,c. 3. C. Inter multi- 
plices nostrz solicitudinis curas, illam, imprimis suscipere pro 
nostro pastorali ofhcio debemus......Cum Dominus noster, 
Luca Evangalisti attestante, aperté pos preecepto obstrinx- 
erit, ne ex dato mutuo quicquam ultra sortem sperare de- 
beamitiss. .... Con. Later. swb Geo X., an. 1515. 
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(TRANSLATION.) 


Seprim: Decrer. i. 3, gt. 17, coee. = Aimidst 
the maniiold cares of our solicitude we ought, in pursuance 
of our pastoral duty, to direct our attention to that one in 
particular.... Whereas Our Lord, as the Evangelist Luke 
attests, has bound us by a clear precept, not to hope from 
the loan that is made, any thing above the principal’.... 
Council of Lateran under Leo X., an. 1515. 

The catechism defines, that to recezve any more than 
the sum lent is rapine; the council, that we are expressly 
comnmanded by our Lord, not to expect any more than the 
sum lent; to recezve this increase is a sin against the 
seventh commandment; to expect it, is against the tenth. 
(See St. Augustine, p. 50.) As the usurers or interest-men 
both expect and recezve more than the capital or sum lent, 
are they not habitual violators of the express commands 
of God? No power upon earth can dispense with them: 
neither one iota nor particle can be taken from the law until 
the end of the time. 


Cox. Mitayx, under St. Charles Borrhomey, an. 
1566: ‘ Being desirous to repress, in pursuance of our duty, 
usury widely spreading to the ruin of the people, we select, 
from the sacred Canons and approved Fathers, some sins 
oi this description, which, as we see them more frequently 
perpetrated in this province, we deemed right should be 
pointedly and specifically prohibited, with the view, that if 
any person would also err in other forbidden contracts of 
the same nature, he may understand that he shall have to 
undergo the penalties decreed by the law. 

‘‘ From a loan, or deposits, made even with a Jew, 
nothing besides the capital can be received from agreement 
by any man whatever, or principally expected, though that 
money belong to pupils, or widows, or to pious places, or 
even if it be a dowry, unless as far as it be nominally per- 
mitted by, law. 

“‘ If any man refuse to accept even the dowry due to 
him, when offered in fact, at a certain time and place, no- 
thing besides the capital can he accept, by reason even of 
the ceasing gain or emergent loss, 01 from any other cause. 

‘“‘ Let not exchanges be effected when the letters of ex- 
change are not really sent to the destined place, and when 
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the payment is not made there, but the money Is given and 
recelved in one and the same place; or, when the monies are 
given and received with the pact, that recourse be had to the 
house or agent of the giver, or receiver, which pact is com- 
monly called La ricorsa ; and so expenses or burden of ano- 
ther sort is imposed. 

‘“‘ Let not any man so contract with another that he pay 
the whole amount in money to the giver, whilst he gave 
partly money, and partly bills, which were dificult to be re- 
covered, or goods valued above their worth. 

“¢ Let nothing be sold above its value to aman demanding 
ready money, on condition that it be immediately bought 
cheaper by the seller, either through himself, or an inter- 
mediate person. 

‘* Let not any man sell any thing under the just price for 
giving time for the payment. 

“ Let nothing be bought for less than the just price, or let 
not less be paid than was due, because the payment is made 
before hand. 

“Let not a thing be sold upon time, with condition that 
the price, should it in the mean time have arisen, be paid to 
the seller, in case he would not likewise agree to abide by 
the fall. 

‘Let not an article be given for a middling price, or 
pledge, or sold with the pact of redeeming it within a certain 
time, so that if the thing be not released at the appointed 
time, the article becomes the property of the buyer, or of 
him who receives it in pledge. 

“< Let not corn, wine, oil, or any other article, be given, 
that some more than that which 1s given be exacted, either 
of the same description, or of another thing of any sort 
whatever, even if it be labour. 

‘¢ Let not any man lend corn, or any other corrupted 
article, on condition that so much of a more precious 
article be returned, even if the restitution be deferred to any 
time suitable to the debtor. 

‘¢ Let not a distribution of the profit be made in the com- 
pany, towards which one man contributes the money, the 
other his labour, unless by equal parts (nzsz per quotas 
partes). 

‘Let nothing be paid above them, in a certain sum of 
money, or any thing else, to the man contributing the capital, 

c 5 
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‘* Let not an agreement be made that the capital be safe, 
but that the fruits be commonly divided. 

“Tn the company of animals, which are given unvalued to 
any man for guarding them, or that he may apply his la- 
bour, let all accidences, even the fortuitous, be at the risk of 
the man who gave the animals, unless this happens through 
the fraud or great negligence of the other partner. 

‘Let not an agreement be entered into that the capital 
be always saie, even from the young ones. 

‘* Let not any thing certain, besides the capital, be yearly 
paid from the fruits of the animals. 

“* And in the letting of animals for a certain price, if they 
become deteriorated without the fraud or negligence of him 
who has hired them, let that be always at the expense of 
the man who has let them. 

‘* But if the animals be given valued, so that the principal 
be secured for the giver, nothing at all could be received. 

‘¢ Let not the contracts be made which are called libellarii, 
or fictitious libellarii*, when the sale of a certain zmmoveable 
thing for a just price does not precede. 

‘* Or when the seller be forced to redeem it; or when he 
could not redeem it, but after a certain time. 

“ Or when the annual rent, to the payment of which the 
thing is obligated, exceeds the valuation of the fruits which 
the lord usually dda, or can receive by the thing itself. 

“ And, if in the place of money, be promised for every year 
wine, corn, or any other article, let that be reduced, accord- 
ing to the custom of the places, to the amount of the money 
and just price. 

‘* But if any man should have contracted in any of these 
cases, or others that savour of usury, and that are justly for- 
bidden by the law, as iniquitous, let the contracts though 
confirmed by an oath, be null, void, and without effect. But 
let the contractors, notaries, who would perfect the instru- 
ments, the brokers, or partakers of the gain, and the minis- 
ters of these iniquities, be punished both with the penalties 
decreed by the law, and with church censures. 

‘* But we exhort the princes and magistrates that even 
they do arrest this pest with the best remedies possible.” 


* Libellarius contractus est venditio quo fit scriptura interveniente 
certo precio: “A convenant to havea thing for ever, paying a 
yearly rent.”—Littleton’s Dictionary. 


) 
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7 Mode of Creating Rent. 


Sertriut Decrer. did. 2, tit. 12. “ Whereas at under- 
taking the burden of the Apostolical servitude we have learned 
that innumerable contracts of rent have been, and are daily, 
celebrated, which are not only not confined within the limits 
prescribed by our ancestors for these contracts, but even, 
what is worse, under conditions directlycontrary ; moreover, 
they carry, on the face of them, an ardent stimulus for 
avarice, a manifest contempt even of the Divine laws, con- 
sulting, as we are bound to do, for the salvation of souls and 
in compliance even with the petitions of pious minds, to re- 
medy by a salutary antidote such grievous disease and pes- 
tiferous poison. 

“We by this our constitution decree, that rent or an 
annuity, can by no means be created, or constituted, unless 
in an zmmoveable thing, or a thing that may be considered. 
as immoveable, of its own nature fruitful, and that may be 
nominally designated by certain limits. 

‘© Again, unless in money truly paid down, in the presence 
of witnesses and a notary, and in the actual celebration of 
an instrument, but not when the entire and just price is not 
first received. 

‘‘We forbid that the payments which are commonly called 
anticipated, be made or brought into agreement. 

‘Tt is our will that the conventions binding directly or 
indirectly to the casual accidences the man who is not other- 
wise liable to them from the nature of the contracts, be, by 
no means valid. 

“Nor the pact, likewise, taking away or restraining the 
liberty of alienating the thing subject to the rent, because we 
wish that that thing be always alienated both freely and 
without the payment of a fine, or a portion of the sales, or 
of another quantity or thing, as well during the people’s life 
as in their last will. 

‘¢ But, when the thing is to be sold, we wish that the lord of 
the rent be preferred to all others, and that the conditions of the 
sale be intimated to him, and that he be waited for a month. 

“ Let the pacts providing that the remiss debtor of the rent 
be liable to pay the loss, expenses, or salaries of the creditor, 
to lose the thing, or any part of the thing, subject to the rent, 
or to forfeit any right arising to him from that contract, or 
otherwise, or to incurany penalty, be entirely null and void. 
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“‘ Moreover, we strictly forbid both that the rent be aug- 
mented, and new rent created upon the same or another 
thing, in favour of the same, or of a person appointed by 
him, in consideration of the rents of the past or future time. 

‘« And also, we annul! the agreements, providing that the 
payment of the expenses do appertain to the man to whom 
they do not otherwise, from law and from the nature of the 
contract, appertain. 

‘“ Finally, we wish that all rents to be hereafter created, 
do perish In proportion, not only when the thing is perished 
in the whole or in part, or rendered in whole or in part 
fruitless; but that they can be extinguished for the same 
price, notwithstanding the prescription even of a very long 
time, even immemorial, nay, of a hundred and more years, 
notwithstanding any pacts taking away, directly or indirectly, 
such liberty, with whatever words er clauses they be 
made up. 

‘¢ But when the income is to be extinguished, by delivering 
the price, we wish that this be intimated two months before- 
hand, by the person, to whom the price ought to be deli- 
vered; and that, subsequent to the notice, the price can 
be recovered, however, within a year, from him, even 
against his will: and when he is not willing to demand the 
price within the year, we wish, however, that the rent can 
be extinguished at any time—the notice, however, being 
given, aS said before, and notwithstanding the things that 
are mentioned above; and we command that the same 
course be observed, even when the notice had been often and 
often given, and the effect never produced. 

‘¢ We also strictly prohibit the pacts, providing the price 
of the rent be, beyond the case mentioned, recovered trom 
the unwilling man, either for a penalty, or for another cause. 

‘‘ And we judge that contracts, to be celebrated here- 
after, under any other form, are usurious. 

** And, notwithstanding, whatever thing should happen, 
against our orders, to be explicitly or implicitly ¢ given, re= 
mitted, or forgiven, we wish that it be claimed by the pub- 
lic treasury. We wish that this wholesome decree be ob- 
served perpetually, and in every respect, not only in annu- 
ities to be newly created, but likewise in alienating them 
that are at any time already created, provided they be cre- 
ated subsequent to the publication of this decree. 

‘“‘ Declaring that the price once ailixed to the rent can 
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never be diminished or augmented, on account of the quality 
of the time, or of the contracting parties, or of any other 
accidence, nor with regard to any persons that may be ulti- 
mately concerned. 

“ And though we do not extend this law to the contracts 
already celebrated, however we do exhort in the Lord all 
those persons to whom rents have come under another form, 
to submit each contract to the scrutinity of good religious 
persons, and to consult the salvation of their own souls. 

OPUS Y. 

“ Given at Rome, 14 Calen. Feb. 1568.” 


CONDEMNED PROPOSITIONS. 


CaxBassutius, de Jure Can. lib. 3. cap. 13, gives forty- 
five propositions that were condemned March 18, 1666, by 
Alexander VI{. in the sacred congregation of Cardinals. 


The forty-second of them is— 

“It is lawful for the lender to require something above 
** the principal, if he bind himself not to remand the princi- 
*« pal for a certain time.” Condemned. 


The same author, in the same place, gives again sixty-five 
propositions that were condemned March 2, 1679, by Inno- 
cent JI. The forty-first and forty-second of them are— 


““As money in the hand is better than money on time, 
** and as there is no person who does not set greater value on 
“* the present than on the future money, the creditors can de- 
“© mand something more than the principal from the borrower, 
‘* and on that title hecan beexcused trom usury.” Condemned. 


«¢ ‘There is no usury when something more than the prin- 
‘* cipal is required, as if due trom benevolence and gratitude, 
‘< but only if it be required from justice.” Condemned. 


The same author adds, ‘‘ Whatever person of any condi- 
tion, state, or dignity, will defend or publish these proposi- 
tions, or any of them, jointly or severally, or will treat of 
them in any discussion publicly or privately, or will preach 
them, unless it be, perhaps, for refuting them, shall fall into 
an excommunication, ipso facto; from which he cannot, 
excepting in articulo mortis, be absolved by any other per- 
son than the Roman Pontiff for the time being.” However, 
these three condemined propositions are daily maintained 
amongst us by persons calling themselves Roman Catholics: 
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they defend interest on the principle that the lender can de- 
mand something, if he bind himself not to remand the 
debt for a certain time; that money in the fist is better than 
that which is on the bush; and tnat the lender can charge 
more than the principal, not only from benevolence and gra- 
titude, but even from justice. Do they not then incur the 
ipso facto excommunication, and, by celebrating in that 
state, an irregularity ? 

In conclusion, let me say, that all these decrees and defi- 
nitions, with the exception of the Councils of Trent and 
Milan, are found in the Corpus Juris Cunonicz, “ the Body 
of the Canon Law;” which body consists of six different 
collections of the Sacred Canons, first, by Gratian, a Be- 
nedictine monk, in Tuscany ; secondly, by Pope Gregory IX., 
who deprted his chaplain, St. Raymond, of Pennefort, and 
others, about the year 1230, to compile what Canons escaped 
Gratian, and those that were passed since Gratian’s time; 
thirdly, Boniface VIII. made, about the year 1299, by 
means of Richard of Malumbris, a collection of the consti-~ 
tutions and rescripts of different Popes and councils, which 
collection he calls the sixth book of the canons ; fourthly, 
Clement Y., after the Council of Vienne, an. 1311, had 
made one book of the Constitutions which goes under the 
title Clementine Decretals; fifthly, the Extravagantes are de- 
crees which wandered, as if outside of the body of the Sacred 
Canons and Decrees, like the Novellze of the ancient Impe- 
rours, Dist. 19. C. St Roman. This collection, made by 
various persons, is reduced into five books by Pope John 
XXII.; and, lastly, Sixtus V., an. 1588, deputed a great 
number of learned divines to make the collection which 
goes under the name of the Seventh Book of the Canons. 
Gregory XIII. did, by the aid of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, revise and correct the Gratian and Gregorian 
Decretals, the collection of Boniface VIII., that is, the 
Sixth Book of the Canons; the Clementines and Extrava- 
gantes, and in his bull, dated 1580, thus republished them. 
It has been the invariable study of all succeeding popes to 
preserve pure, and to guard from the spurious notes and 
interpretations of heretics, this authentic body of the Canons 
—this fountain flowing unto eternal life—this source, from 
which can be drawn rules to decide all difficulties, whether 
on faith, morals, or sacraments, unerring rules for man to 
know his duty towards God, his neighbour, and himself. 
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This body of the Canon law consists not of the decrees of 
the popes who made the collections just mentioned, but it 
consists of the decrees and definitions of all the preceding 
councils, the bulls and rescripts of the former popes, toge~ 
ther with the sayings of the holy fathers (adopted as Canons 
too). Various editions in folio, quarto, octavo, of the 
Corpus Juris Can. can be seen in all Catholic libraries. 
No pastor who cares for the law of God and of the Catholic 
church, for his own, or for the salvation of his flock, should 
be one moment without that sacred volume, as well as the 
Bible, hanging to his lips. 

The definitions on the present question are quoted by every 
author, Baily, Genetto, Collet, Natalis Alexander; by the 
Catechisms of Donlevy, Montpellier, and of the Council of 
Trent. Jt is therefore the voice of the Catholic church, which 
we must hear, under pain of being heathens and publicans, 

But remember that usury, increase, and interest, are syno- 
nymous terms; see page 36, hujus ; that the priest who re- 
ceives the offering of notorious usurers, or affords them 
Christian burial, incurs, zpso facto, a suspenszon, and ex- 
communication; see Con. Later. and Con. Vienne, in 
page 70; that whosoever obstinately asserts that usury 
is not sin, is a heretzc: see Con. Vienne, in page 78; that 
whatever convent of men or women practise or allow the 
practice of usury, falls, zpso facto, into an interdict: see 
Con. Lyons, in page 75; that the priest who says mass under 
a suspension, or who knowingly celebrates (unless _privi- 
leged, or in a case allowed by law) in a place that is under 
an interdict, falls into an irregularity, from which he cannot 
be released by any other than by the Roman Pontiff, and 
consequently he becomes ineligible, that is, he ought not to 
be admitted to be e’ected with others: see Sexti. Decret. 
fib. 5, tit. 11, c. 18.; and, lastly, that the notaries, 
brokers, partakers of the gain, and all the ministers of the 
infernal usury dealings, fall, likewise, under all the male- 
dictions of the church. Con. Vienne p. 77. 


THE CONTROVERSY, 
Between Bishop Coppinger and the Author, took its com- 
mencement from the following Letter: 
NEwTowWN-CIARLEVILLE, Jan. 27, 1818. 


My Lord,—St. Gregory VII. says, ‘‘I am not aware of 
any entrance to the kingdom of heaven, besides what is ex- 
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plained by Him who said, Jam the gate, whoever passes 
through me will be saved, and will find pasture; preached 
by the Apostles, and travelled by the fathers; and what we 
find expressed in every page of the Scripture.” Every path, 
therefore, that is contrary to that which is preached by the 
Apostles, and followed by the Fathers, leads not to heaven, but 
towards perdition. Isee no alternative. As two contradic- 
tory opinions on faith and. morals were never dictated by the 
Spirit of Truth, one of them must have been the spurious 
tares of error scattered in the tillage by the prince of dark- 
ness, subsequent to the departure of the Divine Husband- 
man. Every director of souls, therefore, who sets any value 
upon his own, or upon the salvation of his followers, should, 
when he finds himself amidst conflicting opinions on faith or 
morals, be seized with trembling and fear of falling into the 
erroneous path, and thereby become the blind leading the 
blind towards the pit—Matt. xv. 14. 

Not only they who do those things are worthy of death ; 
but also, who consent to the doers: Rom.i. 32; extremely 
guilty will be the silent pastor, whose duty it is to feed his 
followers with the genuine pasture of truth, and caution them 
against the poisonous soil of error. Even the obscurest co- 
adjutor is bound to perform this office daily, both in public 
and private, from the pulpit and confessional. 

Now tothe point. ‘There are, in your Lordship’s diocese, 
two contradictory opinions on interest; the greater number 
of priests advocate, but the minority of them reprobate, the 
measure. Both classes cannct be in possession of the path 
revealed and handed down. Shuddering, therefore, for fear 
of slipping from the narrow path of truth, in imitation of the 
majorities, Into the broad way, I directed my attention to- 
wards this subject this long time; but the industrious appli- 
cation of nine long years has not yet enabled me to discover 
that the advocates of usury, whether called interest, increase, 
or otherwise, are consistent with scripture or tradition. ‘The 
next object of my attention became to inquire if there be any 
definition or declaration from your Lordship on the subject. 
When I could find no such thing, I naturally took shelter 
from this whirlwind of opinions under the wings of the Divines 

ossessed, in my opinion, of the doctrine revealed by God, 
and defined by the Catholic Church. 

_ Feeling myself bound to announce the truth to my little 
congregation, I took up the pen to assist my memory, for fear 
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of advancing any thing on this controverted question that 
could be repugnant to the rules of the faith, scripture and 
tradition. Leaving no objection, usually made in behalf of 
usury or interest, unrefuted, [ find that the matter has swel- 
led beyond my expectation. But, on second reflection, I 
deemed it right to submit iny manuscript to your Lordship’s 
Inspection ; begging inost humbly to convey it thither by 
any mode of conveyance you desire, to be examined and 
treated according to its merit ; and shall conclude with an 
ardent prayer to the Spirit of Truth to assist your Lordship 
for collecting your flock into that path revealed by Christ, 
and that leads exclusively to eternaleglory. 


JEREMIAH O'CALLAGHIAN. 
To the Rt. Rev. Dr. Coppinger, Cove. 


The only reply the Prelate condescended to make, was to 
translate, by the return of the post, Mr. O’C.’s jurisdiction 
from Newtown to Ross Carberry, in the other end of the 
diocese, where he remained until the occurrence of the dying 
man mentioned in the following. The appeal was first made 
to the late Metropolitan Doctor a who died soon 
after, without having given any reply. It had been then 
forwarded during the ‘the vacancy of the Metropolitan Church 
to the Primate, Archbishop Curtis, who replied by a letter, 
dated Drogheda, March 15, 1821, that it was not his pro- 
vince to entertain the subject; lastly, the following Address 
was made to the Holy See. 


Ad Pontif. Max. Pium VII, Romam. 


Ad Beatitudinem vestram humiliter confugio, de excessi-: 
bus Reverendissitni Guillelmi Coppinger, episcopi Cloynensis 
et Rossensis, querens, accusansque eum qued usuram publice 
exercit, ac quod illum in errorem inciderat, ut pertinaciter 
afirmare preesumat eXercere usuram non esse peccatum. 
Sic res est: 

Vocatus, mense Octobre anni 1819, eram, ad ultima 
sacramenta ministranda, mercatori cuidam de hac parochia, 
qui mierces suas, scilicet semen lineum, tunc ultra novem 
solidos non valens, pauperibus ad seminandum tempore 
verno distrahebat, eosque obligabat, ad duodecim solidos et 
sex denarios tempore messis solvendum; 34 solidos quippe 
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per novem solidos spatio semestre, vel plusquam 77 per 
centum annuatim talibus ex contractibus lucrifaciens; etiamst 
merces illae solutionis tempore proculdubio minus valeture : 
semen enim dictum tempore autumnali nullo modo emunt. 

Ego autem juxta capita, In cevitate tua. ac Consuluit*. 
de usura, eum in judicio animarum ad ea, que taliter 
recepit, restituenda, et ab reliquorum exactione desistere, 
compuleram. Nihilominus Parochus (coadjutor eram) Rev- 
erendus Jeremias Molony, nemine rogante, nec etiam infirmo, 
nec familia ejus, sed motu proprio, rem Episcopo intimaverat, 
qui, contra Con. Generale, C. Qualiter et quando. et contra 
Cap. Pervenit. de Excess. Preelatorum, sine citatione, in- 
scriptione, testium vocatione, vel sine ordine ullo judiciario, 
me ab officio et benejicio suspenderat, majoremque in meam 
ignominiam congregationi mez talem suam legi jusserat 
sententiam. “ Per leve compendium idcirco ad grave dis- 
pendium venitur.” Postea vero me in pristinum statum 
proposuerat restituere, modo fidem de silentio circa usuram 
servando, in scriptis sibi darem; conditioni autem huic, cum 
dissentirem, gravia minatus erat; dicens “ sese effecturum, 
ne ullus Episcoporum Hiber. mihi officium seu missionem 
daret.” Sub eadem iterum conditione offerebat me pastorem 
facere de Cape Clear. 

Preeterea Episcopum eundem accuso, quod ad communio- 
nem altaris, et Christianam sepulturam feeneratores omnes 
sine discrimine admit, ac oblationes eorum accipit, permit- 
tens presbyteris, mandansque similiter agere: Reverendo 
Michaeli Quinlan, mandaverat ut quendam fceneratorem 
manifestum, nomine Roche, de Aghnakishey, Christiane 
traderet sepulturee. 

Postremo eumdem ipsum, pro dolor, de usura, seu interesse 
publice exercenda, accuso: Revdus Guillelmus Taylor, nuper 
capellanus ejus mihi dictitaverat sese interesse pecuniarum 
ad eum a debitoribus szepe pertulisse ; preeterea libras 400 ad 
usuram Do. Olden de Cove dederat, cujus chirugraphum in 
Reverendum Jeremiam Molony jam allatum postea transfert, 
qui decretum civile statim obtinet, ac bona debitoris per 
preetorem capit, sic sorti jam satis magno libras 25 expen- 
sarum addens. Scandalum hoc nuper Coviensi datum est 
sub oculis episcopi nostri. Scriptum est, Parturiit injusti- 


* Vide in Appendice DecreT GREG. lib. 5. tit. 19. ce. 6. et 10. 
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tiam, concepit dolorem, et peperit iniquitatem ; contritio et 
infelicitas in viis eorum ; devorant plebem meam, sicut escam 
panis. 

Querelam hanc, hancque accusationem coram Metropoli- 
tano Reverendissimo Do. Do. Everard, mense Junio, anni 
1820, proposueram, qui nullam dans responsionem vita paulo 
post functus est. asdem deinde ad Primatem, Reverendis 
simum Dm. Dm. Curtis, destinaveram, qui per litteras res- 
pondit, quod ad se causa non pertinet. 

Quid nune facere nescio ; sub suspensione™ adhuc maneo; 
factus sum in derisum populo; sum opprobrium abundanti- 
bus, despectio superbis. Laboravi, clamans, raucce factee 
sunt fauces mez, defecerunt oculi mei, dum spero in Deum 
meum ; non erubescant in me, qui te expectant, Domine, 
Domine virtutum ; non confundantur super me qui queerunt 
te, Deus Israel, quoniam propter te sustinui opprobrium ; ex- 
traneus factus fratribus meis, perigrinus filiis matris meee. 
Clerici omnes declinaverunt, simul inutiles facti sunt; erro- 
rem episcopi sequentes, exercent, defenduntque usuram ; ad 
se rapere me festinant, die, nocteque tentantes. Ego interim 
clamito, si Sedes Apostolica usuram admittet, non recusabo. 
Ideo mihi Cathedram Petri censui consulendam ; a sacerdote 
Victimam salutis, a pastore preesidium ovis flagito; facessat 
invidia Romani culminis, recedat ambitio, cum successore 
piscatoris, et discipulo crucis loquor. Vos estis sal terra, 
vos estis lux mundi, ves aurea vasa et argentea : hic testacea 
vasa vel lignea virgam ferream et «ternum incendium op- 
periuntur. Dic, queeso, utrum possim cum eis communicare 
—sacramenta scilicet ab eis suscipere? Nonne scriptum est, 
2 Thess. iii. 6. ‘* Denunciamus vobis, fratres, in nomine 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, ut subtrahatis vos ab omne fratre 
ambulante inordinate, et non secundum tradztionem, quam 
acceperunt a nobis. Usuram aut interesse, rogo, quis Pro- 
pheta, quis Evangelista, quis Apostolus tradiderat ; quid 
Concilium eam docuerat ? Decernite, si placeat ; non time- 
bo usuram admittere si jubeatis. Condatur nova fides per 
Concilia Niceen. Later. Vien. vel Lugdun. idcirco obtestor 
Beatitudinem vestram, per crecem Domini, per passionem 
Christi, per necessarium fidei nostrze decus, ut qui apostolos 
honore sequeris, sequaris et merito, ita in solio cum duodecim 


* Sub suspensione a beneficio tantum. 
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judicaturus*’ sedeas, ut mihi literis vestris, quid faciendum, 


significes. Noli despicere animam, pro qua Christus mortuus 
est. 


Ross Carberry, datum 15 Aug, 1822. 
JEREMIAS O’CALLAGHAN, 


(TRANSLATION.) 
To the Supreme Pontiff, Pius VII. Rome. 


I most humbly flee to your Holiness for protection from 
the excesses of the Right Rev. William Coppinger, bishop 
of Cloyne and Ross, and to accuse him of publicly practising 
usury, and of haying fallen into the error of obstinately afirm- 
ing that to exercise usury is not sinful. The facts are these: 

Having been called out, in October, 1819, to administer 
the last Sacraments to a dying man of this Parish, a mer- 
chant, who retailed his goods, that is, flax-seed, worth then 
not more then nine shillings, to the poor, in the Spring, for 
sowing, and obliged them to pay in Autumn twelve shillings 
and sixpence: gaining, therefore, three shillings and sixpence, 
upon every nine shillings, for six months; or more than 
seventy-seven per cent. per annum. Though that seed would 
be certainly of less value at the time of making the payment: 
for it would not sell at all in Autumn. 

But I, according to the Chapters, fn civitate tua., and 
Consuluit. deUsura,t induced him, in the judgment of souls, 
to restore what he had received in this manner, and to desist 
trom demanding what might be due. However, the Parish 
priest, (1 being the coadjutor) Rev. Jeremiah Miolony, at the 
instance of nobody, not even of the patient’s family, but of 
his own accord, intimated the affair to the bishop, who, con- 
trary to the General Council, chapter Qualzter et quando., 
and contrary to the chapter Pervenit. de Excess. Prelato- 
yum, suspended me without any written notice, without 
calling witnesses, and without any judicial process, from my 
office and benefice ; and to my greater shame, he ordered this 
sentence to be read to my congregation. ‘‘ They therefore 
came by the short way,” as the proverb says, “‘ to the in- 
fliction of a grievous injury.’ However, he afterwards offered, 
in the presence of the Rev. Messrs. Lane, and Waish, 


x Matt. xix, 28. + Paee 72, comopand 10. 
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to restore me, “ provided I would give him, in writ- 
ing, a promise of observing silence on interest ;” when I de- 
clined this condition, he made great threats, saying, “he 
would prevent all the Irish bishops from giving me employ- 
ment or mission;”’ under the same condition he again offered, 
by letter, dated June, of the present year, to make me pastor 
of Cape Clear. 

I accuse him (bishop) moreover, of admitting to the com- 
munion of the altar, and to Christian burial, alJl usurers, 
without exception, and of receiving their offerings ; ordering 
and permitting all the priests to do the same. He com- 
manded, for example, the Rev. Michael Quinlan, to afford 
Christian burial to a Mr. Roche of Aghnakishey; though 
conscious that he was a notorious usurer. 

Lastly, I accuse him (for shame) of publicly exercising 
usury or interest. ‘The Rev. William Taylor, his recent 
chaplain, informed me, that he himself often was the bearer 
of interest from his debtors to him. Moreover, he lent four 
hundred pounds at usury to a Mr. Olden, of Cove,* whose 
bond, bearing interest, he endorsed to the above-mentioned 
Jeremiah Molony, pastor of this place; who obtained an 
execution, and seized, by the sheriff, all the goods of the 
debtor, thus creating twenty-five pounds additional costs. 
This scandal took place lately in Cove, under the eyes of the 
bishop. 

In June of 1820, I submitted this complaint and accusa- 
tion to the Most Rev. Doctor Everard, the Metropolitan of 
the province, but received no reply; he dying soon after; 


* He says, in excuse, that he lent that money at usury for the 
support of a Priest and acollege, not for his own use. Pretty excuse, 
indeed! Whatever college or university, or convent of men or 
women, practise, orallow the practice of, usury, incurs, 7pso facto, 
an interdict; and whatever Bishop tolerates the practice in his 
territories, falls, zpso facto, into a suspension: See Con. Lyons, 
page 75, hajus. All the agents, clerks, brokers, and counsellors, 
in the infernal transactions of usury, are under ercoinmunicution : 
See Con. Vienne, page 77. I did not say that he received the 
interest, but that he /en¢ four bundred pounds to Mr. Olden, 
at interest; so he did; though I have been informed by several 
persons, and [ believe it, that he exercised usury all his life, for 
his own account. To suspend any priest who would oppose in- 
terest; to admit all usurers without distinction to the sacraments, 
and to be the agent of his Priest and college in usury affairs, is it 
not as sinful as if he would practise interest on his own account. 
See  Narrdtive pro. 
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I then appealed to the Primate Archbishop Curtis, who, in 
a letter, dated Drogheda, March 15, 1821, replied that it 
was not his duty to entertain the subject. 

What to do I know not; remaining yet under the sus- 
pension;* the mockery of the people ; the contempt and de- 
rision of the great; being hoarse from crying; my eyes 
grew dim from weeping ; whilst I hopc in my God. May 
they not blush in me who believe in you, O lord, Lord of 
powers. May they not be confounded in me, who seek you, 
God of Israel; since I have borne the reproach on your 
account. I have become a foreigner to my brethren, a 
stranger to the children of my mother. All the clergy have 
deviated from the path; they are become altogether useless ; 
following the error of the bishop, they exercise and advocate 
usury ; they hasten to draw me to their side, tempting 
me day and night. I, in the mean time, exclaim, if the 
Holy See admit usury, I shall not refuse admitting it. 
I consequently thought I ought to consult the Chair of 
Peter. From the priest, I earnestly solicit the bread of life 5 
trom the pastor, the protection of the sheep. Away with 
pride! away with ambition from the Roman dignity! I 
address the successor of the fisherman and the disciple of 
the cross. You are the salt of the earth; you are the light 
of the world; you are the silver and golden vessels; here 
earthen and wooden dishes are destined for the iron rod, and 
for eternal flames. Say, I beseech, whether 1 can hold 
communion with them—receive the sacraments from them ? 
Is it not written, 2 Thes. 111. 6, ‘* We preach to you, brethren, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to withdraw yourselves 
from every brother walking irregularly, and not according 
to the tradztion which they received from us.” But what 
Prophet, I ask, what Evangelist, what Apostle, handed down 
usury or interest? What Council taught it? Decide, if 
you please, I shall not dread to admit usury if you order it. 
Let a new faith be framed by the Councils of Nice, Lateran, 
Vienne, or Lyons. I therefore beseech Your Holiness, for 
the sake of the cross of our Lord, of the passion of Christ, 
and for the necessary decency of our religion, that as you 
succeed the Apostles in dignity, and may succeed them also 
in glory ; that as you may sit with the twelve hereafter in 


* Suspension is two-fold—from office and benefice ; the former is 
removed by the Exeat, (See p. 7.) the latter remains, 
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judgment on mankind,* to vouchsafe signifying to me, by 
your letter, how Iam to act. Despise not a soul for whom 
Christ has died. 
Ross Carberry, August 15, 1822. 
JEREMIAH O’CALLAGHAN. 


Reverende Domine—Que de exorta inter te, ac Reveren- 
dissimum Guillelmum Coppinger, episcopum Cloynensem 
et Rossensem, circa mutuum et usuram controversia ad hance 
Sacram Congregationem perlata sunt; hujusmodi sane vi- 
dentur, ut valde timendum sit, ne satis tibi innotescant 
quinque illz de usuris regulz, quas sanctee memorize Bene- 
dictus XIV. datis ad Italize Episcopos, encyclisis litteris sub 
die prima Novembris, 1745, degessit atque exposuit. Qua- 
propter, censuit S. Congregatio exemplar tibi transmitten- 
dum esse carundem Regularum, seu Sententiarum, que 
communem et perpetuam Ecclesice Catholicze de usuris doc- 
trinam complectuntu;, quasque propterea Summus Pontifex 
in prefatis litteris encyclicis approbavit ac confirmavit. 
Quzecunque in his continentur, si tu recte perpendas; ea, 
si docili, reverentique animo amplectaris: iis, si penitus 
adhereas, non erit certe, cur circa usurarum doctrinam lau- 
datus Preesul possit tibi jure succensere. Omni itaque 
partium studio, omnique cupiditate solutus Episcopum adi, 
atque eo, quo par est erga legitimum Superiorem tuum ob- 
sequio, te ita paratum profitere, ut mhil omnino, aut litteris, 
aut sermonibus, proferre vel docere velis, quod ab his sen- 
tentiis contrarium alienumque sit. Hac facili atque equa 
ratione futurum spero, ut reconciliationis munus ad codem 
consequaris: Inter:m Deum precor enixe, ut tibi fausta 
omnia benigne largiatur. 

Rome, ex edibus S. Con. de Prop. Fide, 

5 Juli, 1823. 


Dom/nis tuz studiosus, 


H. Car. GONSALVI, 
PTO, i reet. 


PETRUS CAPRANO, 
Archiep. Icon. Sec. 
Rey. Do. Jeremiz O’Callaghan, 
Ross Carberry, Ireland. 


* Matt. xix, 28. 
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(TRANSLATION.) 


Reverend Sir,—The controversy that has arisen between 
you and the Right Rev. William Coppinger, Bishop of 
Cloyne and Ross, regarding Loan and Usury, reached this 
S. Congregation. Hence it really seems that there is much 
reason to dread, that the five rules of usury which Benedict 
XIV., of holy memory, in a circular letter to the Bishops 
of Italy, bearing date Ist November, 1745, digested and 
expounded, are not sufficiently known to you. Consequently 
the Sacred Congregation resolved to send you a copy of 
these Rules or sentences, which contain the universal and 
perpetual doctrine of the Catholic Church on usury, and 
which, therefore, the Supreme Pontiff in the said circular 
letter, has approved and confirmed. If you duly weigh the 
contents of that letter; if you with docile and humble mind 
embrace them; if you follow them in every respect, there 
will be no reason why the above-mentioned Prelate could 
in justice be angry with you on the doctrine of Usury. 
Laying aside, therefore, all party spirit and ambitious views, 
go to the bishop, and profess that you hold all just obe- 
dience to him, your lawful superior, so far, that you will 
not at all, either in writing or preaching, inculcate or teach 
any thing contrary or foreign to these sentences. By this 
easy and rational! mode of proceeding, I hope you will gain 
from him the grace of reconciliation. In the mean time, I 
earnestly pray that God may mercifully vouchsafe you 
every blessing. 

Rome, at the Palace of the Sacred Cong. de prop. Fide 
5th Ilia S23: 

(Signed) H. Car. GONSALVI, 
Pro Preef. 


PETRUS CAPRANO, 
Archiep. Icon, Sec. 
To the Rev. Jeremiah O’Callaghan, 
Ross Carberry, Ireland. 


QUINQUE ILL REGUL. 


Ad recte judicandum de casibus, in quibus Usura commit- 
titur, vel non, quas preescripsit Benedictus XIV. in En- 
ciclyca,— Vex pervenit, die prima Novembris, 1745: 
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1. Peccati genus illud, quod usura vocatur, quodque 
in contractu mutui propriam suam sedem et locum habet, 
in eo est repositum, quod quis ex ipsomet mutuo, quod 
suapte natura tantundem duntaxat reddi postulat, quantum 
receptum est, plus sibi reddi velit quam est receptum ; 
ideoque ultra sortem, lucrum aliquod, ipsius ratione mutui 
sibi deberi contendat. Omne propterea hujusinodi lucrum, 
quod sortem superet, illicitum et usurarium est. 

2. Neque vero ad istam labem purgandam, ullum ar- 
cessiri subsidium poterit, vel ex eo quod id lucrum non 
excedens, et nimium, sed moderatum, non magnum, sed 
exiguum sit; vel ex eo quod is a quo id lucrum solius causa 
mutui deposcitur, non pauper, sed dives existat; nec datam 
sibi mutuo summam relecturus otlosam, sed ad fortunas 
suas amplificandas, vel novis coemendis praedits, vel quzes- 
tuosis agitandis negotiis utilissime sit impensurus. Contra 
mutui sequidem legem que necessario in dati atque rediti 
zequalitate versatur, agere ille convincitur quisquis, eadem 
zequalitate semel posita, plus aliquid a quolibet, vi mutui 
ipsius, cui per aequale jam satis est factum, exigere adhuc 
non veretur; proindeque, si acceperit restituendo erit ob- 
noxlus ex ejus obligatione justitize, quam commutativam 
appellant, et cujus est, in humanis contractibus eequalitatem 
cujusque propriam, et sancte servare, et non servatam 
exacte reparare. 

3. Per hec autem nequaquam negatur, posse quandoque 
una cum mutui contractu quosdam alios, ut aiunt, titulos, 
eosdemque ipsimet universim naturee mutui minime innatos 
et intrinsecos, forte concurrere, ex quibus justa omnino le- 
gitimaque causa consurgat quiddam amplius supra sortem 
ex mutuo debitamrite exigendi. Neque item negatur, posse 
multoties pecuniam ab unoquoque suam, per alios diverse 
prorsus nature a mutui natura contractus, recte collocari, 
et impendi, sive ad proventus sibi annuos conquirendos, sive 
etiam ad licitam mercaturam et negociationem exercendam, 
justaque indidem lucra percipienda. 

4, Quemadmodum vero in tot ejusmodi diversis contrac- 
tuum generibus, si sua cujusque non servatur equalitas, 
quidquid plus justo recipitur, si minus ad usuram (eo quod 
omne mutuum tam apertum, quam palliatum absit) at certe 
ad aliam veram injustitiam, restituendi onus pariter affe- 
rentem, spectare compertum est; ita si rite omnia pera- 
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gautur, et ad justiticee libram exigantur, dubitandum non est, 
guin multiplex in iisdem contractibus licitus modus et ratio 
suppetat humana commercia, et fructuosam ipsam negoci- 
ationem ad publicum commedum conservandi ac frequen- 
tandi: Absitenim a Christianorum animis ut per usuras aut 
similes alienas injurias florere posse lucrosa commercia ex- 
istiment; cum contra ex ipso Oraculo Divino discamus 
quod, Justitia elevat gentem, miseros autem facit populos 
peccatum. 

Sed illud diligenter animadvertendum est falso sibi 
quemquam et nonnisi temere persuasurum reperirl semper, 
ac preesto ubique esse, vel una cum mutuo titulos alios 
legitimos, vel secluso etiam mutuo, contractus alios justos, 
quorum vel titulorum, vel contractuum preesidio, quoties- 
cumque pectinia, frumentum, aliudve id generis ailteri cui- 
cumque creditur, toties semper liceat auctarium moderatum 
ultra sorten: integram salvamque recipere. Ita si quis 
censuerit, non modo Cdivinis documentis, et Catholicee Eccle- 
siz de usura judicio, sed ipsi etiam humano communi sensui, 
ac naturali ration! proculdubio adversabitur. Neminem 
enin) id saltem latere potest, quod multis in casibus tenetur 
homo, simpiici ac nudo mutuo alter succurrere, [pso pre- 
sertim Christo Domino edocente: Volentt mutuaria te, ne 
avertaris ;* et quod similiter muitis in circumstantiis, 
preeter unum mutuum alteri nuit vero justoque contractul 
locus esse possit. Quisquis igitur suse conscientize consal- 

‘am velit, inquirat prius diligenter oportet, vere ne cum mutuo 
iustus alius titulus : vere ne justus alter a mutuo contractus 
occurrat, quorum beneficto, quod queerit lucrum, omnis labis 
expers et immune reddatur, 


(TRANSLATION.) 


Rules for rightly judging of the cases wherein Usury is 
committed, or not, which Benedict XIV. preseribed in a 
Cireuiar Letter, Vix pervenié. bearing date, first Novem- 
ber, 1745. 


1, a soit of sin which is called usury, and which has 
its proper seat and place in loan contract, consists in man’s 
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desiring, from the loan itself, which, of its own nature, de- 
mands as much only to be restored as was received, that 
more be restored to hin than was received; and, conse- 
quently, maintaining that some gain above the principal 
is due to him, by reason of the very loan. Every gain, 
therefore, of this description, that exceeds the principal, is 
illicit and usurious, 

2. Nor can he indeed, for palliating this sin, seek shelter 
from the fact, that this gain be not excessive and too heavy, 
but moderate; not great, but trifling 5 nor from the fact, 
that the person from whom the gain is jae by reason 
of the loan itself, be not poor, but *tieh, who would not leave 
the sum, that is lent to him, idle, but who would profitably 
expend it for increasing his fortune, either by purchasing 
farms, or transacting lucrative commerce. That man indeed 
violates the law of loan, that necessarily implies an equa- 
lity between the thing given and the thing restured, who, 
when that equality is once established, feels not ashamed, 
nevertheless, to require something more from any person, 
by reason of the Joan itself, which is already satished by the 
equality. Moreover, if he received it, he is Hable to resti- 
tution from the obligation of that justice which they call 
commutative, and whose property consisis in preserving 
fairly, in human contracts, that equality which is due to every 
party, and to repair it exactly, if not already preserved. 

3. But this is not, by any means, denying that some other 
titles, as they say, being collectively, neither innate nor 
intrinsic to the very nature of a loan, may sometimes concur 
with the loan contract, from which a cause both just and 
lawful in every respect may arise, of demanding fairly 
something more than the principal. Nor is it denying, 
likewise, that man could very often lawfully apply, and lay 
out his money on other contracts of a nature altogether 
different from the nature of loan, either for purchasing an- 
nuity, or even for transacting lawful trade and commerce, 
and for acquiring thereby decent luere. 

4, But, asin all these kinds of contracts, if his equality 
be not secured to every person, whatever is received more 
than the right, if it does not come under usury, by the 
absence of every sort of loan, both expressed and paliiated, 
it certainly appertains to another real injustice, that equally 
involves the obligation of making restitution; so if all 
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things be duly carried on, and weighed in the scale of 
justice, there can be no doubt that in the extensive field 
of lawful contracts, human ingenuity will devise commerce 
and traffics calculated to create and preserve the public 
utility. Far be it from the mind of Christians to imagine, 
that, by means of usury, and such strange injuries, lucrative 
trade could prosper ; ‘when, on the contrary, we learn 
from the Divine ores that ‘‘ Justice raises a nation, 
but sin makes a people miserable.” | 

5. But let it be diligently marked that it is only a false 
and rash notion, that there are always found, and are 
everywhere present, either with the loan, other lawtul titles; 
or separated from the loan, other just contracts, under the 
shelter cf which titles or contracts, as often as money, corn, 
or any other snch article, is lent to any person, so often 
it may be lawful to receive a moderate increase beyond the 
principal, which being entire and safe. If any man should 
imagine so, he will be, without doubt, opposed not only 
to the Scripture and to the decrees of the Catholic Church, 
but even to the common judgment of mankind, and to 
natural reason. For nobody can, at least, forget, that in 
many cases, man is bound to succour his neighbour with a 
simple and naked loan; our Lord Jesus Christ himselt* 
teaching, From him who would borrow turn not away ; 
and also, that in many circumstances there can be room for 
no other true and just contract besides a loan. Whoever, 
therefore, would look to his own conscience, ought first 
diligently to inquire whether another just title really accom- 
panies the lean, or whether another just contract different 
from the loan really occurs, under whose cover the gain 
which he demands may be rendered free aud exempt from 
sin. 

Note. It is the essential property of loan that there be 
perfect equality+ between the thing restored and the thing 
given: he is an usurer who expects any more than he lent, 
and maintains that something more than the principal is 
due to him by reason of the loan; and every gain of this 
description is 2ldictt and usurzows ; whether it be large or 
small, received from the rich or poor; whether the borrower 
be a merchant, who would profit by the loan, or a spend- 


* Afatt. v. 42. t See Vatural Law, p. 36. 
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thrift, who would reap from it only the tares of perdi- 
tion. 

The third rnle speaks of some other titles; but these titles 
must be ‘neither izwate nor zntrinsic to the nature of the 
loan” —they must be external and separable from it; the 
- use of the sum lent is a property both innate and intrinsic 
to the loan: whosoever gets the loan of money, gets also 
the use of the money; (see St. Thomas, in page 37.) 
No man ever borrowed money under condition that he would 
not use it as he pleases; so that the use is a property both 
‘‘ innate and intrinsic” to the very nature of the loan, 
whereas usury, or interest, according to the meaning of the 
word given in all the dictionaries, and to the Catholic 
meaning of it, too, given in pages 306 and 79, is money 
paid for the wse of money; or, in other words, interest is a 
charge made for the wse, or for a property, both innate and 
inseparable from the nature of the loan, which is against 
this rule which requires that ‘‘ the titles be collectively, nei- 
ther znnate nor intrinsic.” As neither Benedict X1V., nor 
any of his holy successors, specified what external titles may 
justify any thing more than the principal, or when they may 
concur with the loan contract, it must appear extremely rash 
for any man to set aside both Testaments—the unbroken con- 
currence of tradition, all the other decrees of the Catholic 
church that are clear and concise on the subject, and to alight 
at once onthis one obscure passage. Willing is that usurer 
to go down the broad way, who, by virtue of his own inter- 
pretation of this one obscure rule, encounters all the hell- 
fire hurled against him by the prophet Ezechiel, chap. xviii. 
ver. 13., or who makes mockery of the words of Christ, 
Lend, hoping Jor nothing thereby ; and of all the excom- 
munications, suspensions, interdicts, and maledictions, dashed 
into his face by the Catholic church for eighteen hundred 
years. An external title may sometimes concur with the 
loan contract for demanding something more than the prin- 
cipal: when the lender is obliged to take legal process for 
recovering the capital, he would, of course, deem himself 
entitled to recover the law expenses also. As this title is 
neither innate nor intrinsic to the nature of the loan, as it 
could subsist without it, who knows but the Pope might 
have alluded to that or to some similar title. At any rate, 
nothing more than the sum lent can be demanded, or prin- 
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cipally expected, for the wse of money, or for any other 
title, innate and intrinsic to the very nature of the loan. 
This decision of the sacred congregation is a glorious tri- 
umph of the truth, a complete refutation of the saying, 
“that Pius VII. allowed interest, and that he even gave 
permission to a dignitary in America to practise it.” Im- 
possible! His Holiness’ meaning must have been misun- 
derstood; he never did, never could, give to priests or 
bishops, or to any other persons, leave to practise the 
profane infernal usury of worldlings, but the — spiritual 
holy usury of Jesus Christ, Matt. xxv. 37. To clothe and 
Seed the poor, the widow and orphan; to house the tra- 
veller, and redeem the captive. By doing such spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy for the poor, they do them for 
Christ, who will repay unto them eternal usury in the land of 
the living. Let this dignitary show, if he has any warrant 
from his Holiness to practise or allow the practice of interest. 


PAWNBROKERS AND MORTGAGEES. 


Decret. Gree., lib. 3. tit. 21, ¢. 4. “ We see you 
endowed with that gift of science that we have deemed pro- 
per to commit to you the cause pending between H. and B., 
sons of G. of Cosa, on the one part, and G., daughter of T., 
and her heirs, on the other part, regarding a farm conveyed 
in pledge for £23 to these persons. 

It is argued on the part of said G. and her heirs, that the 
farm which H. and B. remanded of them, was not given 
in pledge, but purely sold, as can be seen from the face of 
the deed of conveyance; but aforesaid H. for himself and 
his brother, positively maintained that the farm was not 
purely sold, but conveyed in pledge ; as there was a condi- 
tion attached to the bargain, that, if for two years from the 
date of the contract, ‘I’. would be dissatisfied, G. the father 
of H. should pay him, within a year, £26; the fruits being 
computed in that sum. 

But because it is doubtful whether it had been a pure and 
absolute sale, or a pawn contract, We reply, that whatever 
had been the intention of the contracting parties, and though, 
from the face of the deed of conveyance, the sale does not 
appear conditional, but pure (though it could be resolved 
into a conditional contract), from two circumstances, how- 
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ever, which have been expressed in the compact, namely, 
that the frnits received ought to be reckoned in the payment 
of the money; and that sixty shillings more than the sum 
received should be paid, the presumption is very strongly 
against the buyer, especially when he was in the habit of 
lending at usury.” Innocent IIL, an. 1212. 

Cap. 6. “« When you disputed in our presence againstG., 
a citizen of Avignon, respecting some premises, which your 
tather, LL. de Sal, had formerly pledged for a certain sum of 
money, and the heirsof this mortgagee had mortgaged them to 
said G., you have legally proved that as much was made of 
the fruits of these premises, both by the said G. and by the 
others who held them since they had been mortgaged, as 
could amount to the principal. We, therefore, being aware 
that, in similar cases, the return of the fruits snould be 
counted in the principal, as according to the Canons, ‘the 
fruits ought to be restored and counted in part payment of 
the principal ;” considering, also, that the said premises have 
entirely removed the burden, and annihilated the whole 
debt, We have decreed, that they ought to be restored to 
you, and have caused you to be put, by our messenger, into 
the personal possession of them. Innocent III., an. 1212. 

Cap. 7. “It has been signified to us by R.. an inhabitant 
of Pisa, that be mortgaged his house for £250 to G., ano- 
ther inhabitant of Pisa, and bound himself, on oath, that 
unless he would redeem said house within a certain time, he 
would give the creditor no more trouble about it; and that, 
within the appointed time, he sent the money to the creditor, 
by a sure and faithful messenger, as he thought, which the 
messenger, acting the rogue, did not pay, as he had been 
enjoined to do; and aiter that the said R. being detained 
prisoner by the Emperor, was not able to satisfy said G. as he 
ought to have done. When, therefore,* Pauctum legis com- 
missorie sit in pignoribus tmprobatum, * When the con- 
dition of the lex comnnissoria is reprobated in pledges ;’ and 
said KR. fulfilled the obligation of his oath, as well as he 
could, when he sent at the appointed time the money by that 
person whom he considered as a safe messenger, but being 
detained in custody, he could not satisfy the creditor; We 
command you, if that be the case, to compel with Ecclesias- 

* Lev Commissoria, “An exception, or condition, in any con- 


tract, which not being fulfilled, the bargain is void.” —Littleton’s 
Dictionary. 
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tical censure said creditor, that, being satisfied with the 
principal, the rents of the pledge being counted in it, he re- 
sign the same (pledge) immediately to said R. notwithstand- 
ing such pact or oath.” Innocent III., an. 1212.* 

The Catholic church in these canons imposes no new obli- 
gation; nothing but what is pre-ordained in both Testaments. 
‘* What shall we say, says the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, on the seventh Commandment, of those rich people 
who squeeze most severely their insolvent debtors, and even 
carry from them, contrary to God’s prohibition, those pledges 
that are necessary for sheltering their bodies: for God says, 
(Exod. xxii. 26.) If you receive a garment in pledge from 
your neighbour, you shull restore it to him before the 
sitting sun; for that is the only covering of his flesh, 
by which he is clothed; nor has he any other in which to 
Sleep: wf he should cry to me, I shall hear him, because 
Lam merciful. The cruelty of their extortion ts rapine.” 
When you will demand of your neighbour any thing that’he 
oweth you, you shall not go into his house to take away a 
pledge ; butif he be poor, the pledge shall not lodge with you 
that night, but you shall restore it to him presently, before 
the going down of the sun, that he may sleep in his own 
garment and bless you, and you may have justice before the 
Lord your God; Deut. xxiv. 10. The man who restores 
not the pledge, who gives at usury and receives increase, 
will he live? He shall not live. When he does all these 
detestable things, he shall die a death: his blood shall be 
on immself: Tzeche xviiny 1213. 

‘‘ And there was a great cry of the people, and of their 
wives, against their brethren the Jews; and there were some 
that said, let us mortgage our lands, and our vineyards, and 
our houses ; and let us take curn, because of the famine; and 
others said, let us borrow money for the king’s tribute, and 
‘let us give up our fields and our vineyards. Behold, we 
bring into bondage our sons and our daughters, and some of 
our daughters are bondwomen already; neither have we 
wherewith to redeem them; and our fields and our vine- 
yards other men possess. And I was exceedingly angry 
when I heard their cry, according to these words; and I re- 
‘ buked the nobles and the magistrates, and said to them, Do 
_you, every one, exact usury from your brethren? Restore 
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to them this day their fields und their vineyards, and 
their houses, and the hundredth part of the money, corn, 
wine, and of the oil which you were wont to craact from 
them, give tt rather for them.” 2 Usdras, v. 1—11. 

‘“* Christ came not to break, but to fulfil the law and the 
prophets.” Notwithstanding, is there any thing more com- 
mon than mortgagees and pawnbrokers? ‘The former make 
of the pledge, in a few years, three times as much as they 
lend; the latter have their stores full of pawned articles, 
kettles, pots, blankets, sheets, quilts, hats, coats, gowns, 
shoes, stockings-—seeking riches through the misery of their 
fellow-creatures. They charge twenty-tive per cent. interest. 
‘¢ What can be more unreasonable,” to use the words of St, 
Chrysostom, “than their sowing without rain, culture, 
plough? The tillers of this pestiferous soil will reap tares 
for eternal flames ; in pursuit of riches, they enkindle for 
themselves everlasting fire.” What church do they 
belong to; what religious creed do they profess? It is 
hard to tell; they certainly are no Roman Catiiclics: though 
some of them may boast of that name, that is all the pre- 
- tensions they can have to that church; for, in addition to 
the above frightful texts of Scripture, they 1ucur all the inter- 
dicts, excommunications, suspensioas, and maledictions, 
decreed by the Councils of Nice, Lateran, Vienne, and Lyons, 
against notorious usurers ; of whom they are the most odious 
and most infamous: znfamy was attached to the character 
of allusurers, especially pawabrokers, in every country, since 
the first appearance of Christianity, until these forty years, 
so that their offspring was despised and deserted in matri- 
monial, and in every other honourable connexion, as much 
as the offspring of the murderer and felon, But, since that 
time, so great is the decay of faith and morals everywhere, 
that virtue retires in silent grief, whilst vice stalks abroad 
with open front. ‘‘ False prophets arise and seduce many, 
and iniquity has abounded, and the charity of many has 
waxed cold:” Matt. xxiv. 12.: “If the Redeemer come 
again, he would not find faith upon earth.” 

O Ireland! well may you cry with the poor Jews against 
your brethren. We have mortgaged our fields, and our 
houses, and our vineyards, to pay the king’s tributes. The 
fundholders and the tax-gatherers have searched our litéle 
substance, (Psalm cviii, 11.) Our beer and our porter ; 
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our tea and our sugar; our cloths and iron, are taxed 
for these monsters: our trade and our culture, and factories 
destroyed by the weight of the duties. Our butter, beef, and 
our bacon exported to pay unto them. ‘‘ Our children are 
orphans, our wives are widows, poor, wandering, ejected 
from their holdings by the usurers ; others plunder the fruit 
of their labour; there is none to relieve, none to pity their 
little ones.” Our sons and our daughters are in bondage; 
some seek in every foreign clime, under the scorching heat 
of the sun, and the piercing cold of winter, exposed to the 
frowns of the stranger, that asylum denied them at home. 
Others, with the dying man’s grasp, still cling to their natal 
soil, trying to rescue mere existence—the small relics of their 
means, from the fundholder, the tax-gatherer, tythe-proctor, 
and from the bankrupt. Getting no protection from the 
powers, they, unfortunately, think they ought to take the 
Jaw into theirown hands, Hence, the gaols, and the gibbet, 
and the gallows, nay, hell herself, seems to have opened her 
mouth. Alas! our hearts bleed with grief; the sun of our 
joy is for ever gone down; there is no ray of hope. No 
longer will our green fields witness the rural sport, our 
dances, our races, our hurling, no more. Our sweet cottage 
no longer cheers with the song of the bride, nor our valleys 
echo to the lute or the lyre. No longer, O no longer, will 
our sacred vaults resound with the organor choir! O Lord! 
how long wilt thou be angry with us for ever? Remember 
thine own congregation, that which thou didst possess from 
the beginning. 


EXTORTION. 


‘‘ Tr is usury to overcharge in the sale of goods, because 
time is given for payment, or to pay less than the just price, 
because the payment is anticipated.” 


To demonstrate this proposition, two Bulls, one of Alex- 
ander III., and the other of Urban III., should suftice. 


Decrer. Gree. lib. Setit. 19. en6.* Yienway.”* sG@ap. 
10. ‘* Your devotion has consulted us * * * Whether 
the merchant is an usurer who retails his goods for much 
higher prices, if he give time for the payment, than he 
would, if the prices were paid him in hand? But because 
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the course to be pursued in these cases is evident from the 
Evangelist, Luke vi. 35, wherein it is written, Lend, hoping 
for nothing thereby; people of this sort, from the merce- 
nary intention which they have, are to be considered as 
acting badly; and because every usury and zncrease is 
Jorbidden in the law, (Ezechiel xviii. 12.), they are to be 
compelled in the tribunal of penance ¢o resiore effectually 
what they received. in this manner.” Urbaa III., an. 1186. 


As a collateral evidence, though no such thing ought to 
be necessary, may [| reinsert the Council of Milan, under 
St. Charles Borrhomey, in the year 1566, that was ratified 
by Pius V. 

* « Let no person contract with another on condition 
that the borrower should pay the entire in money, when 
the lender had given him the amount, partly in money, 
and partly in promissory notes, which were diflicuit to 
be recovered, or in wares estimated for more than their 
value.” ' 

‘s Let nothing be sold dearer to a man demanding a loan, 
in order that it may be immediately bought cheaper from 
him again by the seller, either throuzh himself or through an 
agent.” 

‘** Let no person sell dearer than the just price, because 
he gives time for the payment.” 

‘“* Let no article be bought cheaper than the just price, 
ner less be paid than was due, because the payment is 
anticipated.” 

‘‘ Let nothing be sold on time, with the condition that 
the price, should it, in the mean time, have arisen, be paid 
to the seller, in case he would not likewise agree to abide 
by the fall.” 

‘* Let not corn, wine, oil, or any other article, be given, 
on condition that a greater quantity than was given be 
required, either of the same description, or of any other, 
though it should be labour.” 

“* Let nothing be given in pledge for a middling price, or 
sold on condition of redeeming it, within a certain time, so 
that, if the thing be not redeemed at the time appointed, 
the thing becomes forfeited to the buyer, or to the person 
who received it in pledge.” 


* See page 80. 
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‘‘ Let no person lend corn, or any other corrupted article, 
in order that so much of a sounder article be paid again, 
though the restitution be deferred to any time that may 
answer the debtor’s convenience.” 

These Bulls and Decrees are, it must be allowed, at 

variance with the extortions of the mercantile world: but 
does it thence follow, that they are wrong, and the world 
“right? It is written, that the world and worldly maxims 
were always, and will be for ever, repugnant to the gospel 
principles and to the saints. We are expressly commanded 
by the Apostle, Rom. xii. 2, Not to conform to this 
world ; and are we now to drift altogether from the sacred 
rules in pursuit of profane notions, worldly abuses? If we 
throw aside the Scriptures and the Catholic doctrine on 
the present question, why not upon every other? The 
majority of us, it is to be dreaded, follow the broad way, 
whilst the pious few, the good Christians following in creed 
and practice their merciful Redeemer, make whatever 
abatement they can make for any person, in the sale of their 
goods, for the miserable poor at all times; but the selfish 
worldling, the griping extortioner, follows a different course ; 
for he reduces the price for the rich ready-money buyers, 
_and oppresses the poor teme-customers. Riches find mercy ; 
poverty oppression, from these nominal Christians; although 
_to oppress the poor is a sin crying to Heaven for vengeance. 
** Hear ye that crush the poor and make the needy of the 
Jand to fail, saying, when will the month be over, and we 
shall sell our wares; and the Sabbath, and we shall open 
the corn, that we may lessen the measure and increase the 
sicle, and may convey the deceitful balance, that we may 
possess the needy for money, and the poor for a pair of 
shoes, and may sell the refuse of the corn? The Lord 
hath sworn against the pride of Jacob, surely I will never 
forget all their works; Amos vill. 5. He that stopped his 
ear against the cry of the poor, shall himself cry and shall 
not be heard; Prov. xxi. 13.” 


RisK ATTENDING THE MONEY-LOAN GIVES NO TITLE 
LO UN Exiabiove. 


Cotter, de Usura, page 310, says, ‘ It is not lawful to 
charge anything more than the principal merely on account 
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of the danger; for God has instituted gratuitous loans to 
relieve the poor; but loans would never be given were it 
lawful to charge any thing for the danger, which is always 
inseparable from poverty.” And Genetto, another author 
of no less repute, says, page 235, de Usura, “If it be 
lawful to receive anything for such dangers, something 
beyond the principal could be almost generally exacted from 
the poor; for loans are seldom or never unattended with 
danger in their hands. ‘To charge them usury is contrary to 
the will of God, it being often forbidden: Exod. xxii. 25, 
If thou lend money to any of my people, that is poor and 
abideth with thee, thou shalt not be hard upon them as an 
extortioner, nor oppress them with usury; and as man may 
cavil at these words, and say that God prevented not re- 
ceiving usury from the poor, so that they be not oppressed 
with it, the precept is more clearly expressed in Leviticus, 
where Moses speaks by the command of God: if thy bro- 
ther be impoverished, receive not usury from him, nor more 
than thou gavest him ; thou shalt not give him thy money at 
usury, nor exact from him any increase of fruit: Leviticus 
xxy. 35; the danger, arising either from the fraud or 
poverty of the debtor, gives no title to interest, because 
God, notwithstanding these dangers, commands to lend 
gratis to the poor.” 

Why talk of danger at all, when no dangerous mark 
will any longer get a pound, even at interest; none but 
those that are considered safe and sure for the loan 
are selected; even then every species of risk and danger 
is removed by bills and bonds and securities, so that, in 
the lender’s opinion, there is not the least foundation for 
apprehension. If risk or danger create a title to interest, the 
greater the danger or poverty of the borrower, the higher 
should be the rate of interest ; on the other hand, the greater 
his wealth and safety, the less would be the interest. This 
throws wide open a door for oppressing Christ in the person 
of the poor, and tends to free the rich borrower altogether— 
to subvert the merciful intention of Providence. If the 
danger entitle the lender to interest or compensation, by 
what rule is it to be measured ? Who is to be the judge of 
the quantity and quality of it? How much per cent. shall 
the usurer John get for lending his money to poor George, 
whose cattle are already impounded by the hard landlord 
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for rent and arrears of rent? The integrity or villany of 
the borrower could never be well ascertained, and conse- 
quently the quantity and quality of the danger would be 
always uncertain. Let it not be said, that the temporal 
laws measure the quantity and quality of the danger, by 
allowing the lender five or six per cent. No, they allow 
this per centage whether there be or be not any danger; 
whether the borrowers be rich or poor, honest or dishonest. 
If the usurers, therefore, go under the mask of these laws, 
they must abandon the plea of danger; but if they prefer 
the danger, they have to relinquish the laws. 


CHARITY. 7 


Trey say that by rescuing families from misery, they 
have the quintessence of humanity. But our charitable 
usurers look to themselves in the bargain; the interest is 
no bad string to their bow. Are we now to be told that 
usury is charity, though Ezechiel (xvill.) makes it one of 
the features in the hideous picture of the reprobate ; though 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, and every other 
Christian authority, make it felony, rapine, oppression of 
the poor; though St. Basil says,” “that it is the greatest 
cruelty to charge the man, who applies for a loan, in order 
to support wretched existence, any more than the principal 
—to hope for yearly income trom pinching poverty; he 
coming tor aid, found an enemy; seeking wholesome remedy, 
he found destructive poison. Your exactions trom the poor 
have no parallel in the catalogue of misanthropy; from their 
calamities you seek gain; from their tears you treasure up 
riches; and yet you style this gain charity!! Wo to you 
who say that evil is good, and good is evil, (Isa. v. 20); that 
bitter is sweet, and cruelty, charity. Usurious loans bring 
ruin on both parties; on the borrower in his pecuniary 
affairs, and on the lender in his spiritual concerns.” 


WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


© ‘THey object “that widows and orphans, who are unfit 
for the counting-house; ladies and gentlemen, bent upon 
theatrical amusements, and scorning the drudgery of com- 


* See paze 48, hujus. 
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merce, would soon sink into poverty, if their coffers be not 
replenished trom the perpetual streams of usury."’ Plausible 
reasoning indeed in the mouth of an infidel, under the influ- 
ence oi his sensual, carnal notions; but abhorrent to the 
Christian, believing that he will be judged on the last day by 
the divine law: John xii. 48; not by any profane, worldly 
notions; and that, by faithtully complying with the law of 
God, who feeds the birds of the air, and clothes the lilies of 
the field, neither widows nor orphans need despair of his 
providence. 

“The highwayman,” says St. Augustine, ‘infesting the 
road, the robber breaking the house, the prostitute haunting the 
street, the pimp decoying the hireling, or the witch dispers- 
ing the spells, &c., may say, ‘why should I be prevented 
my practices, that merely tend to procure the necessaries of 
lite? As if the procurement of livelihood could justify any 
practice, however offensive, to Him who feeds the universe.” 
And the Council of Lateran* says, ‘‘ As the crime of usury 
is detested in both Testaments, we do not see that any dis- 
pensation could obtain on the measure ; because the Scrip- 
tures forbid telling a lie, even to save a man’s life, much 
more is man forbidden to involve himself in the crime of 
usury, even to redeem the lite of a captive.” The ancient 
Council of Mechlin, which is quoted by Genetto, page 249, 
decrees, ‘‘ Whereas usury is forbidden all Christians under 
pain of mortal sin, by the Divine and human laws, and as 
evils cannot be committed to effect good, the Synod ordains 
and decrees, that no tutor or guardian do, under pretence of 
increasing his pupil’s or minor’s patrimony, give out his 
money In "loans, for the purpose of getting something annually 
more than the principal, retaining the right of reclaiming 
the capital, and it declares such contracts to be usurious ; : 
and those that lend, contrary to these provisions, are to be 
punished as usurers, with the strictest rigour of the law.” 
And the Council of Milan,+ already quoted, decrees, “‘ That 
no more than the principal can be received by agreement, 
or principally expected by any man, for a loan or a deposit 
made, even with a Jew, though the money should belong to 
widows, orphans, or Pious Places, or even were it a dowry, 
unless as far as it is expressly permitted by the law.” 
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Now, as usury is a crime detested in both Testaments, and 
asit cannot be dispensed with to save even the life of a captive, 
how, in the name of common sense, could it be dispensed 
with to save that of noblemen, widows, or orphans, whose 
capital may be applied to other lucrative purposes; to pur- 
chase annuities ; some legal trade or fellowship? How could 
they live, if deprived of the means of lending, through the 
failure of their debtors, or through any other accident? Or 
how do the millions live who have neither means to lend, 
nor credit to borrow? Or how will the several millions of 
widows, and orphans, and gentlemen, now live, who are re- 
duced to beggary by the pressure of the national debt, the 
usury of the fundholders, the usury and failure of the Banks 
of England and Ireland ? 


CUSTOM. 


SomE gentlemen have so tottered in the faith, or fallen 
into such indifference,, as to say, when asked what they 
think of this measure, ‘‘ It is becoming the general custom ; 
being practised by the laity and clergy in Ireland ; admitted 
by some dioceses of the Gallican Church, and condemned 
by others ; in America they are divided on it; being tolerated 
in some places; reprobated in others!! It is becoming so 
general, that we cannot resist it; it is better to leave the 
people in their easy conscience, then announce to them a 
doctrine which they would not obey.” These are the com- 
mon sayings, without reflecting that custom is a capricious, 
precarious, rule of conduct; that though abhorrent to both 
reason and religion, it often sways, particularly when im- 
pelled by avarice, or any of our other stronger passions. 
Without considering which side is in possession of the truth, 
they at once think themselves at liberty to foilow either the 
one or the other—the advocates or opponents of the mea- 
sure ; and, of course, from their love of facilities, and aver- 
sion to religious controversies, they embrace the broad way. 
Would they surrender the title-deed of their estate on such 
easy terms, without struggle or inquiry? The best lawyers 
and witnesses would be in requisition; the old deeds and 
records rummaged ; nor trouble nor expense spared ; no 
stone left unturned, to save the inheritance! But time is 
more precious to them than eternity; worldly affairs than 
the Sacred deposite. 
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If custom were to justify people in error, the Jews would 
be saved without the incarnation and passion of Christ; the 
Gentiles without the mission of the Apostles; the congrega~ 
tion without rites and labours of their pastor, nay, the schisma- 
tics, the heretics, and all libertines, may persevere in their 
accustomed sins and errors, St. Charles Borrhomey was a 
severe pest to these customary gentlemen: in his oration at 
the second Council of Milan, he says, ‘‘ There is no reason 
that we should be dissuaded from the discharge of our duty, 
either because our pastoral writings and exertions disturb the 
sons of perdition; or because these vulgar expressiuns 
(under which depraved and deformed practices are latent, 
like the fig-tree under its leaves, (Luke xviii.) are daily ring- 
ing in our ears, ‘ These times do not bear the rigour of the 
Canons; thus others have lived ; our ancestors have acted 
so: there is no reason why we should change our customs ;’ 
but we despise these and every such saying.” And in the 
other Council of Milan, he says, “ Shall we be averted from 
the pursuit of our duty, because our exertions to heal our 
province disturb some sickly consciences, who are for ever 
saying, ‘ These times do not stand the stubborn medicines of 
the Canons and the old Fathers;’ nay, let us more zealously 
proceed to cure and preserve in health and vigour the 
Christian religion, with the same means and medicines by 
which it had been propagated.” I would gladly know 
whether interest was any of the means or medicines used by 
the Redeemer to establish the Christian religion, or by the 
Apostles and the primitive Christians, to heal or propagate it ? 
No such thing as self-interest marked their character. That 
fraternal charity which they lately learned from their merci- 
ful Master, was burning in their breasts, so that they had but 
one heart and one soul, (Acts iv.): millions relying on the 
promise of Christ (Luke xviii.) sold all, and gave to the poor, 
in hopes of a treasure in heaven: and retired into the wilder- 
ness to shun the worldly customs. 

Supposing, fora moment, that interest has become the com- 
mon practice among both clergy and laity in Ireland, what is 
theconclusion, but that their doctrine and practice are at vari- 
ance, like the ancient Pharisees? Matt. xxiii. 3; for all their 
books of divinity condemnit. There is an edition of the Bible 
given in Dublin, as late as the year 1818, by Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
that has a note on thetext, ‘ Lend, hoping for nothing thereby,’ 
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condemning every species of interest or increase, saying, “‘It 
is a shame that any such thing should be tolerated in a 
Christian country.” irom this note, and from Donlevey’s 
Catechism, re-published in Dublin, in the year 1822, we 
have the modern doctrine of the Irish Church on the subject : 
as the Bible bears on its front the ‘‘ Approbation and recom- 
mendation of the Irish Prelates and Priests.” Read the 
books of divinity published in every corner of Europe, in 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal; and you will 
find that they all condemn it. How can it be believed, that 
any diocese in France could, in practice, allow it, unless 
they have also swerved irom the tradition of their forefathers, 
or fallen into the steps of the Pharisees. 

Whole regions in Africa, Egypt, Asia, Russia, England, 
have, from time to time, thrown away the doctrine of 
Christ; and if some dioceses in America, France, or in Ire- 
land, follow the example, will that annul thefaith? God 
forbid: Rom. iii. Will the multiplicity of the sons of perdi- 
tion extinguish hell-fire? Do not the blind leading the 
blind fall into the pit. There is a saying of Vincent of 
Lerens become a consecrated axiom of the Catholic Church: 
‘“‘ If a whole city or province be detected in error, let a Ca- 
tholic Christian oppose the decrees of the Universal Church, 
if any such things be anciently passed, to the rash adherents 
of the error.” ‘ Whereas all heretics were proscribed at all 
times by the authority of the Fathers, it becomes necessary 
for all Catholics, who desire the communion of the mother 
church, to embrace, adhere to, and persevere in the doctrine 
of the Fathers.” 

Though custom, contrary to temporal laws, when sanc- 
tioned by the ruling Power, may have the effect of repealing 
them, ‘‘ No custom,” says St. Anthony, ‘however old or 
general, can repeal or abrogate the natural or Divine laws 
on morality ;” because the Gospel prevaileth and endureth 
for ever to guide mankind; those who have travelled the 
vital course towards eternity, as well as those who will fol- 
iow them until the end of time. ‘ Should you start custom 
as arule,” says St. Gregory VII., ‘‘ remember the saying of 
God: I am the way, the truth, and the life. He said not, [ 
am the custom, but the truth; and, indeed, every custom 
ever so old, ever so common, must. give way to the truth ; 
and the usage that is contrary to the truth must be abolished.” 
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SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


In morals, as in the arts and sciences, every new system 
is justly viewed with caution and apprehension ; for fear, in 
the place of use or benefit, it should bring ruin and calamity 
upon society. In the first place, its agreement with the un- 
changeable law of God, and with the doctrine received from 
pious antiquity, would enter into the thoughts of the civilian, 
unless he be a weak or wicked man, bent upon the total de- 
struction of the community, and of the Christian religion ; 
secondly, the motives and character of the inventor would be 
brought into the inquiry, for the bad tree seldom bears good 
fruit; and, thirdly, if there be any little trial of the inven- 
tion, time and experience would be brought in to examine 
its practical effect upon human actions. 

It being demonstrated already, that usury or increase 
under every shape and name, in kind or in specie, is ‘ an 
eddy that destroys souls and consumes property ;” and that 
it cannot be dispensed with, even to save man’s life, how 
could it be tolerated either amongst the rich or poor, even 
under the novel appellation of Savings’ Banks? ‘The wily 
enemy that effected the ruin of our forefathers, nay of the 
whole huinan race, under the mask of friendship, goes abont 
like a prowling lion, seeking whom to devour; after having 
fast in his snares already the rich, by the temptation of funds, 
debentures, constitutions, &c. he has lately decoyed the poor 
by means of this innovation. 

It was invented, about fifteen or twenty years ago, in Eng > 
land, by Mr. George Rose, perhaps with the concurrence 
of Castlereagh, for the avowed purpose of raising the poor 
and labouring portion of the community to decency and 
independence, by establishing a Bank (for fear there were 
not enough of them in every corner of the kingdom) on 
Government security, where they might deposit weekly, or at 
any time they please, their savings, and receive four per cent. 
interest ; retaining the right of drawi Ing their capital at any 
contingency of sickness, old age, marriage, or otherwise. 
This avowed object is specious indeed ; however, when the 
character of the author is considered, and that he and his 
family receive about six or seven thousand pounds a-yeur 
out of the taxes squeezed from these very poor and labour- 
ing classes, any scheme of his, for their relief, though speci- 
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ous in appearance, should bear the stamp of suspicion. With 
regard to his real motives and object, we must go on con- 
jectures. They might be to draw in, by these measures, 
the property of the poor, as that of the rich had been already 
consumed in the vortex of the funding system ; or to fasten 
-all ranks equally in the support of the tottering machinery, 
by giving them some interest in the money-market. He had 
before his face, in the recent French Revolution, poverty 
swaying against poverty; the people who had no interest, 
comparatively speaking, in the established order of things, 
rebelling against those who held the loaves and fishes. 
Having this experimental knowledge, might not the civilian 
wish to secure his own garrison from that quarter, by giving 
the poor some little share, and that at theer own expense, in 
the funds: keeping to himself the loaves and fishes? Had 
this been really his object, as in all appearance it was, he 
began at the wrong end. It was much better to begin at the 
other—to make them happy, by giving them some employ- 
ment; to revive agriculture and industry, by the removal of 
duties and taxes, by remitting his own and every other sine- 
cure; to give them equal rights and privileges, by the re- 
peal of all the penal laws. It is then all hands and classes 
would rush forward to support the machinery. Should he 
turn his eyes towards the United States of America, he 
would see this happy effect produced by the sound policy of 
the people. ‘There all tribes and nations, from the rising to 
the sitting of the sun; blacks and whites, Turks and Jews, 
Greeks and Arabs, in union and friendship. Arsenals full of 
arms; batteries in perfect order; peace without interrup- 
tion ; though there is no standing army, every man, to the 
age of forty-five, a soldier, and every soldier a citizen, ready, 
on the first call, to die for the common welfare. There are 
no cattle houghed, no White Boys sounding the horn, nor 
haggards in flames: because there is no portion of the peo- 
ple goaded into rebellion by the Orangemen or tithe-proctor. 
What mockery! Savings for the Irish labourers, destitute 
of all sorts of occupation! When Government makes large 
advances from the treasury on public works, that are hardly 
of any other public utility than to give them some employ- 
ment. But the hire they afford is not much better than 
starvation. Good God! A stout able man, the father of 
five or six children, exposed, from the rising to the sitting 
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sun, to the frowns of the steward, and inclemency of the 
weather, without rations or chances, for sixpence a day !! 

The mechanics and tradesmen are not in better condition. 
I saw in Ross Carberry from four to five hundred weavers 
at work the year round, with the wife, or a younger member 
of the family, attending each. How much is their united 
earning? Only four shillings and eightpence, a weck! 
And, by allowing for the wear and tear of the apparatus, oil 
for the loom, and candle-light for the wintry niglits, this trifle 
may be still reduced to three shillings and eightpence, or 
14]. 8s. 8d. yearly. When that is the only means to pay 
rent for the house, and tithes for the potato garden; for feed- 
ing and clothing the whole family, often inany in number, it 
is no wonder that they are naked and uneducated ; that their 
hut 1s miserable. Though no people in existence are more 
hardy and laborious; nothing is more common than their 
annual emigrations from the different parts of Kerry, Cork, 
Clare, and Galway, to remote places, and often to England, 
for earning, at the harvest. a few pounds to pay their de- 
mands at home. Other nations would throw themselves at 
once on parish relief. Whilst this remote employment 
lasted, they felt happy; but from the fall of banks, prices, 
pressure of tithes, rents, and taxes, the inhabitants of these 
fertile parts could no longer afford any employment; the 
poor are therefore in a deplorable state. 

This invention of George Rose did not find its way into 
Cork until the year 1815, when the Protestant Bishop im- 
ported and recommended it, with al! the influence of his 
mitre, at various public meetings. In came trifles from all 
hands; but since the general wreck of banks in 1820, neither 
labourer nor mechanic could bring in one penny. It was 
then justly thought, that when the object of the innovation, 
—the savings of the poor, ceased to exist, the thing itself 
would die away also. But that is not the case; to the as- 
 tonishment of all, its funds are rapidly increasing!! Who 

re the lenders? The usurious loans tbat formerly spread 
through all members of the social body, now on the total 
death of public confidence, are attracted into this stagnant 
pool. If the diffusion of money be the impulse of the farmer, 
the trader, the labourer, and mechanic, George Rose and 
the Bishop could never plan a scheme more ruinous to the 
community: the receipts at the Custom-house, the decay 
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of Blarney-lane, Mallow-lane, and Barrack-hill, &c., seem 
already to verify this saying. 

It is with society as with individuals; whilst she enjoys 
vigour and prosperity, there is no apprehension from the 
causes that brought ruin and political death on the neigh- 
bours. However, if New York, from the combination of 
eveuts, the crash of these manifold Banks, that pour their 
notes, to the exclusion of almost all specie, over the land, 
or from any other reverse, should approach her decadence, 
like the European nations, what would be the result regard- 
ing the poor? Look towards your neighbour, Baltimore— 
She too had, a few years ago, her sunshine and prospects; 
she saw sixteen hundred houses rising one season, new 
streets, wharfs, and quays; monuments for her heroes, 
churches to her God; but she hugged in her bosom the 
child that brought her to an untimely end. The bank ac- 
commodated the builders and speculators with loans in 
abundance. What they could command and borrow was 
laid out on houses and lands; but again, that cursed bank 
failed and destroyed them all. Half these buildings do not 
now let for the ground-rent. The Cathedral too seems tot- 
tering into the pet dug by itself;* the revenue hardly pays 
the interest of the debt that had been contracted for its 
completion. 

The ‘‘ eddy of usury there, as every where else, has de- 
youred souls, and swallowed up the substance” of the 
people far and near. Even an unfortunate young gentle- 
ynan in Lyons would not entrust his capital to any French 
bank, but, in pursuance, I suppose, of the advice of his ve- 
spectuble townsman in Baltimore, lodged it all in this 
bank, which soon after failed, and reduced our young usurer 
to beggary. 

Since my departure from Ireland, I have not seen a town 
that has fallen such a victim to the rapacity of usurers as 
Kingston in Upper Canada. That town, now consisting 
of about 5000 inhabitants, started up these seventeen years 
out of nothing, The British Government forming there 
a strong military station, speculators frem all nations, prin- 
cipally English, Scotch and Irish, flocked in to make their 
fortune. A bank was soon opened to accommodate them 
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with loans at interest; whilst a Mr. Whitacre went about 
collecting and carrying away the dollars to New York, to 
be sent to the East Indies for spices. All these foreign 
adventurers, driven from their own countries by the debts 
and usury of the Fundholders, foolishly expected to retrieve 
their shattered fortunes here, by means of this usury bank ; 
that the malady, that sickened them at home, would 
again cure them in Canada! After Whitacre swept away 
the dollars, the bank failed; all their prospects vanished 
into air! Now, half the houses that were founded on usury 
are deserted; the other halt inhabited by poor people, who 
have the mortification of looking on the gloomy walls, or 
goods, uncalled for throughout the year. You would see 
there many shops, or stores, as the Americans call them, full 
of articles to answer the military; tin cans and dishes, 
old swords and sashes ; not a buyer entering from end to 
end of the week—gloom and despair in every face. Feeling 
astonished that a town and neighbourhood, with several 
symptoms of decay, could furnish the groups of genteel 
persons who were daily dashing along the snow in their 
sleighs, seemingly bent upon nothing butamusement, I asked 
the inn-keeper who they were. ‘‘ Not aman, said he, from 
this town or vicinity appears among them; they are all 
oticers and their wives.” What clearer evidence of the 
misery of any people than that none of themselves would 
feel either the spirit or the means of taking the enjoyment 
of a carriage ride, and that the military and tax-gatherers 
be the only cumfortable persons amongst them! But they 
had their Banks and their sfoney-brokers, and Pawn- 
brokers and Savings’ Banks, I suppose, too. 


CEASING GAIN "AND EMERGENT LOSS: 


AmonGstT all the profane, unscriptural terms invented 
by the Prince of Darkness to palliate the deformity of 
usury, and the eternal flames decreed against itin both Tes- 
taments, ‘‘ Ceasing Gain and Emergent Loss” produce the 
greatest uncertainty; so that all the authors that fell into 
my hands, namely, Cellet, Natalis Alexander, Genetto, 
Bailey, Denns, and so forth, seem to be puzzled on them; 
no two fully agreeing when they explain the conditions ; 
some require three or four; others, six, and sometimes 
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seven; and even explain these according to their respective 
notions on right and wrong. Nothing but disagreement 
and contradiction could indeed be expected, when neither 
of them takes any Christian rule, Scripture or tradition, 
during the exposition. How could they? Scripture makes 
no mention whatever of such barbarous terms; all antiquity 
is silent on them; being mentioned no where prior to the 
seventeenth century. But it is really astonishing what gave 
rise to them since that time. Then the New Light of 
philosophy began to dawn; the miserable time foretold by 
the Apostle, 2 Tim. iv. 3, seemed then fast approaching. 
‘* There will be time when they will not endure sound 
doctrine, but will, according to their own desires, heap to- 
gether doctors having itching ears, and they will indeed turn 
the hearers from the truth, they will be converted to fables.” 

However, I shall be able to show that whoever allows any 
increase, in kind or in specie, any more than the principal 
or capital that is given, any sort of compensation, under 
the appellation of ceasing gain or emergent loss, or under 
any other name, has drifted from the truth, and is converted 
to fables. 

As the authors have wandered from the Sacred Rules on 
the question, being guided, each, by what they call common 


sense and reason, I must, of course, be allowed the same - 


indulgence. ‘Though religious controversy, when conducted 
without the aid of Catholic principles, is always uncertain, 
the following observations wiil, I am confident, make it ap- 
pear that the advocates of ceasing gain and emergent loss 
have vanished in their own thoughts--in their common 
sense and reason. It is written, I will destroy the wisdom 
of the wise, and shall reprobate the prudence of the pru- 
dent: Where is the wise man? Where the scribe? Where 
the seeker of this world? 1 Cor. i. 16. 

Some persons, from the pressure of their respective callings, 
cannot bestow due consideration upon these, nor upon any 
other critical question: whilst others, full of worldly no- 
tions, overcome by the briars of riches, or, perhaps, devoid 
of common honesty to admit the exposition of the authors, 
think, or affect to think, that every interest that is sance 
tioned by the temporal laws may be safe, in conscience, under 
the mask of these profane terms. Notwithstanding, the re- 
verse will appear to be the fact; it will be seen, that if the 
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conditions that are generally attached to these terms were 
observed in practice, money-!enders would charge no com- 
pensation ; usury would be abolished altogether. 

I shall, in the first place, give the notions generally at- 
tached to them; and, in the second, point out their usual 
explanation. 

‘* Ceasing gain occurs to a man, when he does not, on 
account of having lent his money, gain what he would 
otherwise gain: Peter, for instance, who is inclined to pur- 
chase, or embark in commerce, cannot do either the one or 
the other, because he lent his money to John.” 

“ Emergent loss occurs to the lender, when the absence of 
the money that was lent occasions a loss in his own affairs. 
Peter, for example, cannot repair his house, which conse- 
quently comes down, because he lent his money to John: or 
he is obliged to borrow from others, at interest, as much ag 
he lent him.” 

The authors that are unanimous in afhxing this meaning 
to those terms, split altogether in expounding them ; some re- 
quire three or four, others seven, or more, conditions, as al- 
ready observed; however, any gentleman who takes the 
trouble of perusing them once more, can see, I flatter myself, 
that the following is the nearest approach they make towards 
unanimity. In order to justify charging compensation, under 
the name of ceasing gain, they require three conditions: 
first, that the money to be lent had been actually engaged 
in some legal commerce ; tor that sum, which might remain 
fruitless in the lender’s own hands, could be lent without 
any cession of gain; secondly, that the creditor would 
command no more money to be substituted for what he lent; 
and, lastly, that the gain which the lender had in calcula- 
tion be really probable, not merely possible; it is not enough 
for him say, ‘‘ I might gain so much by keeping the money 
in my own hands;” he should be able to show that the gain 
was morally certain. 

The conditions for emergent loss are likewise threefold : 
first, that the loss be really occasioned by the loan, but not 
by any external cause ; secondly, that the loss sustained and 
the reparation be commensurate ; and, lastly, that the cre- 
ditor do intimate, in the beginning of their agreement, to 
the dehtor, the impending danger; but if the cloud disap- 
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pear without explosion, without loss, the creditor is allowed 
no compensation. 

Let me repeat, that the authors, in explaining these terms 
and conditions, take no Christian rule, Scripture, nor tradi- 
tior, but sense and reason, a rule both precarions and fan- 
tastical; more becoming the Pagan or philosopher than the 
Christian, who believes that he will be judged on the last 
day by the gospel rule: John xii. 48. The only use the 
Jawyer makes of his reason is to peruse and combine the 
acts of the Legislature, and to apply them to particular 
cases; soit is the province of the director of souls to study 
the sacred volume and holy Canons, and to regulate, ac- 
cording to them, the faith and morals of mankind; but not 
to swerve from the doctrine handed down, without rule or 
compass. Though Iam, onthe presemt question, constrained 
to meet the advocates of ceasing gain on their own profane 
rational ground. 

The first condition they adduce to justify interest or com- 
pensation, under the name of Ceasing Gain, is, “ That the 
money to be lent had been actually engaged in some legal 
commerce.” Now, supposing the observ ance of that condi- 
tion, none but ghia could ever become usurers; 
widows, orphans, cld men, and farmers, should abstain from 
the money-market. How would the fundholders, the stage- 
players, the sportsmen, and the several other groups of idlers, 
relish this radia towards merchants, this cruelty towards 
themselves ? 

The second condition allows no compensation to the cre- 
ditor, in case he had any spared money which he might sub- 
stitute for what he lent. That condition is a dead letter 
with all our lenders; they exact the per centage to the last 
farthing, whether they had, or had not, thousands in the 
chest. But how could the spiritual director ascertain whe- 
ther his favourite merchant had not any money spared? By 
taking him on his own word, the word of an avaricious mer- 
chant, a griping usurer, he would act on a sandy founda- 
tion. 

This privileged class, these fortunate merchants, slight 
the third condition altogether; they charge the meets to 
the last farthing, being totally indifferent whether the ex- 
pected gain be within or without the bounds of probability, 
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or whether any gain at all could be expected by keeping the 
money in their own hands. Besides, how often were specu- 
Jators puffed up with great and certain prospects of gain in 
the beginning, who would, from the fall of the market, or 
from some other cause, lose all in the end; how often were 
lands and houses purchased under the most flattering pros- 
pects, that would not sell, soon after, for half the purchase- 
money? Speculation in trade, like the game of chance, 
depends upon fortune. By what rule, then, could the spiri- 
tual director measure the gain that was forfeited by these 
persons by lending their money? Is he to make sure to 
them their profit—the six per cent., without bestowing a 
thought whether the borrower lost or gained by the transac- 
tion? Are the rich lenders to receive every protection and 
indemnity in the sacred tribunal, whilst the poor borrowers 
receive none at all? But with God there is no such respect 
of persons. 

The first condition for “‘ Emergent Loss” allows no inte- 
rest or compensation, if the loss be not actually occasioned 
by having lent, or if it had been produced by any external 
cause.” As to that, the modern usurers are equally indif- 
ferent; they charge the highest rate allowed by the laws, 
though there was no loss whatever—though the house did 
not tumble for want of the money that was lent. It would 
be curious to see the guide argue thus with his usurious 
hearer :—“ Mr. Usurer, you have sustained no loss by lend- 
ing your money to John; your house did not tumble for want 
of means to repair it; to demand indemnity for losses that 
never occurred, is against one of the conditions for Emergent 
Loss, Rescind, therefore, your usurious contracts, or I shall 
feel myself under the necessity of withholding every spiri- 
tual consolation trom you.” Whether this logical lecture 
would bring conviction to the mind of the griping usurer, or 
rather induce him to look upon the lecturer as a mad man, 
let others say. 

The second condition ‘requires an equality between the 
loss and reparation.” Supposing that to be the case, the 
usurers would deem themselves the happiest creatures in 
existence. Upon the altar of their idol, Mammon, they 
offer every thing sacred, and profane the laws of God and 
of man ; their daily labour and nightly rest; it being dearer 
to them than all other objects here below, and all the bliss 
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in the world above. The loss or absence of £100, even for 
one moment, is the source of much anxiety and grief; this 
crief and apprehension for the safety of their absent idol, 
rises or falls in proportion to the intensity of their avarice. 
The consequent loss of pleasure, of sleep, and so forth, is 
Serious, and, in their opinion, ought to be taken into consi- 
ceration, as well as any other actual and sensible loss. Their 
claims, therefure, for compensation, would be endless, as 
their avarice is boundless ; they would bring in other charges 
for their trouble in going or sending for the debt, so that by 
giving them an inch they would take an ell. By what cri- 
terion would they be restrained? Is their partial evidence, 
in their own cause, too, to be followed, without any respect 
to the feelings or opinions of the other party ? 

The third condition that would seem to justify interest 
under the appellation of ‘‘ Emergent Loss,” requires, on the 
part of the lender, to intimate in the beginning of the agree- 
ment, to the borrower, the impending danger.’ ‘This would 
render the usurers equally fortunate. The greater their 
avarice, the greater their apprehension for the outstanding 
debts, and consequently the more magnified will be the 
danger for the wretched borrower. But, in the name of 
common sense, why talk of dangers, when all fraternal cha- 
rity has so decayed, that they never lend to any man if there 
be the semblance of danger; when bills, and bonds, and 
securities, are taken to remove it altogether. To lend tothe 
rich, who can give securities, and to retuse the poor, because 
they can give none, subverts the merciful decrees of Provi- 
dence, in instituting loans as a mode of charity, a manner 
of relieving the poor. If thou lend money to any of my 
people that is poor and abideth with thee, thou shalt not 
be hard upon them as an extortioner, nor oppress them with 
usury: Exod. xxii. 25. Suppose a poor widow whose house 
is burnt, or a poor man, whose little property is under an 
execution, comes to the usurer, Jolin, for a loan, to extricate 
himself from his embarrassments, how could the danger of 
lending in this, or any such cases, be measured? What 
would be the amount of John's usury in this case ? 

The profane philosophy that seems to actuate some divines, 
in defending this mode of compensation, is most dangerous 
in its consequences: it discards both Testaments, the fathers, 
the councils, and even the temporal laws on usury. If 
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usurers are to be indemnified for any gain they forfeit, or 
for any loss they incur, their guides must allow them, in 
consistency, compensation for clothing the naked, feeding 
the hungry, redeeming the =n : Matt. xxv. 35. 

How ‘contrary this “system of indemnity to the preaching 
and practice of the merciful Redeemer! His steps from 
Bethlehem to Calvary are marked by one constant series of 
good works—curing the sick, the lame, the blind, raising 
the dead, feeding thousands in the desert, changing water 
into wine, and, finally, paying the debt of our redemption 
on the cross, His doctrine squares with his practice: Lend, 
hoping for nothing thereby: Luke vi. 34. Bear each other’s 
burdens, and so you will falfil the law of Christ: Gal. vi. 2.5 
1 John iii. 17; Psalm cxi. 5. But this doctrine and prac- 
tice of the Redeemer are set aside for the profane notions of 
the worldlings : persons calling themselves the ministers of the 
cospel teach their unfortunate flocks that it is not necessary, 
for the fulfilment of the law of Christ, to bear each other’s 
burdens—that they can indemnity themselves tor any gain 
they forfeit, or loss they incur, When clergy thus pass 
over the limits of their forefathers, pull down the fences ot 
the vineyard, to drift on the ocean of philosophy, where will 
they stop? In vain will they soon compiain of the rapid 
srowth of infidelity, or of the persecution of the Atheists. It 
is written, [Te made a pit, and digged it, and is fallen into 
the ditch he made: Psalm vii. 15. ‘The serpent that 
passes through the broken tence often devours the shepherds 
and sheep together; Him who scatters the hedge will the 
serpent bite: Eccles. x. 8. 

But merchants must be indemnified for any gain they 
forfeit, or loss they incur ; whilst the poor borrower meets no 
protection; all your friendship, all your patronage, are 
directed towards merchant lenders; but if you take up your 
histories of the neighbouring countries, you will find, not 
only religion, but even civil society, corrupted, enervated, 
and then destroyed by merchants and commerce. Witness 
Spain, Portugal, Holland: the mountains of gold discovered 
by them in the Base and West Indies, during the seventeenth 
century, might be expected to produce strength and prospe= 
rity; but it proved to be the beginning of their decadence : 
commerce creates the Mammon of iniquity ; wealth engen- 
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ders avarice, ambition, luxury, indolence, effeminacy, and a 
total dissolution of menial 

How abhorrent this self-interest, this indemnity, to the 
doctrine of the Fathers! I shall only quote St. Ambrose :* 
“‘ The food is usury, the clotit is usury, whatever is added 
to the principal is usury; call it by whatever name you 
piease, it is usury.” May I add the testimony of the 
Council of Trent’s Catechism, de Furto: ‘* Whatever is re- 
ceived more than the principal that was given, whether it be 
money, or any article that may be bought or valued for money, 
is usury. ” Sothen, to take from the borrower any more than 
was given him, under any ryshape or name, in kind or in spe- 
cle. is to commit an act of usury tha —— upon the lender, 
and upon his spiritual guides, all the excommunications, in- 
Sessile ania ning and maledictions of the Catholic 
Church. But the guide allows the lender to take more than 
was given to the borrower by changing the name of the 
more, calling it ducrum cessans. Remember that Scripture 
and the Canons make no mention of these terms, nor ot any 
right that the lender would have to indemnify himself; that 
they generally and unconditionally forbid taking the increase, 
that is, more than was given; having for object the protec- 
tion of the borrower fron the extortion of the lenders; but 
the latter find protection and security from the modern casu- 
ists; the former none at all, unless they recur to the wretched 
anal tes of bankruptcy ? 

Will it be said that the authors allow indemnity? Have 
they given any Catholic proot? They could give no such 
thine: no such thing is extant. There is, it must be al- 
ee in the Summa Theologie of St. Thomas 2, 2, Q.78 
a reply to an objection that seems to favour the notion of 

udeninity : whieh you put that in one side of the scale, and 
all the passages of Scripture, the unanimous consent of the 
cther Radliione and the Canons in the other side, how will 
they balance? That man must be extremely anxious for 
usury who would set them all aside for five or six lines given 
by St. Thomas, in reply to the usurer’s objection. Besides, 
St. Thomas himself (see pages 37 and 128) condemns the doc- 
trine of the increase, as much as any other; he must there- 


* See page 59. 
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fore be misunderstood, or perhaps misquoted, in this reply. 
Moreover, there is a principal in the Canon Law, Dust. 9, 
c. 9., that “If a Father or Council seem to decree contrary 
to the constant and universal tradition of the Church, that 
decree is to be construed according, not contrary to, the 
Tradition.” By admitting the doctrine, or rather the error, 
of indemnity, away, then, with every rule of faith, scrzp- 
ture, and tradition: away with the temporal laws, for you 
drift at once on profane notions. By allowing compensation 
under the mask of these terms, you drift at once without 
rule or compass; you know not where to stop; you must 
give the people their own way. ‘The temporal laws are no 
rule for measuring the indemnity; they allow, without any 
regard to ‘‘ ceasing gain” or to ‘‘ emergent loss,”’ six per 
cent. to every usurer. 

To conclude, these terms are so ridiculous and absurd in 
their principles and consequences, that no lawyer would at- 
tempt to mention them in a court of justice; nor could 
clergymen be comprehended whilst expounding them from 
the pulpit. Every pastor who, for want of faith, or through 
zgnorance, allows his flock to practise it in general, will tell 
you he allows then but ceasing gain, &c.; he cannot be con- 
trolled; then another and another pastor soon follows the 
example to throw down the fences at random; and thus the 
abuse becomes general, so that the whole community has 
become corrupted. 
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It is often said, that the sanction of these laws is suf- 
ficient warrant for usury; that an act passed in the British 
Parliament about the year 1780, called the ‘‘ Conscience 
quieting Act,” repeals all the excommunications, interdicts, 
and suspensions, that stood against the measure for eighteen 
hundred years. Hence it seems that their consciences were 
troubled until that time regarding it. O delicate conscience 
of usurers, how easy it was to quiet you! O omnipotent 
Parliament, that is able to rescind not only the decrees of 
the Catholic Church, but even to extinguish all the hell-fire 
foretold by the prophet Ezechiel, (xviii. 13.) 

“ The enfallibility is now taken from the Church, and 
freely bestowed upon a lay assembly ; and that by her own 
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children; they represent her as a cruel, ignorant step-mother, 

for having, by her opposition to usury, impeded, for 1780 
years, the prosperity of the people; as she would perhaps 
continue to impede it until the end of time, if this assembly 
of laymen did not detect and rectify her error. This com- 
pliment, paid not in words, but in facts, to the Parliament, 
comes, at any rate, with bad grace trom the Irish Catholics, 
~who are for ever complaining of the injustice of the penal 
jaws; it Is an absolute censure on their forefathers, who 
surrendered both life and property sooner than desert their 
priests, or abjure their religion. When man commanded 
them to do what was forbidden by God, God was obeyed 
rather than man; Acts v. 29: they preferred handing the 
sacred deposit to posterity. Were the modern Irish exposed 
to the ordeal, like them, would they display tlhe same hero- 
ism? They talk of the intallibility of their Church ; in vain 
do they worship their God, teaching the commands and 
traditions of me: Mait. xv. 8. How can you now cede 
this inalienable attribute of our Church to a lay assembly, 
after all your murmurs against the penal laws? But you 
say that your murmurs are founded on their partial influence, 
‘being levelled against yourselves alone; that plea is ridicu- 
lous: they are levelled against all Recusants; the Puritans 
of England, the Quakers of Ireland, might have felt their 
severity, were it not for their timely conformity to the 
heresies and supremacy of Harry and Elizabeth. It is a 
great pity that our ancestors had not the prudence to see, as 
the moderns do, the infallibility of Parliament. 

St. Thomas, 2, 2, Q. 78. ad 3 m., replying to the objection, 
that the civil laws, which determine justice in human afiairs, 
allow usury, and that it is therefore lawful, says, ‘‘ The 
human laws allow many sins to go unpunished, on account 
of the imperfect state of mankind, amongst whom many a 
benefit would be lost, if all sins were rigorously punished.” 
If the tares be not permitted to grow up with the wheat, 
until harvest time; ‘it is on this principle that the human 
laws allow usury, not from its consistency with justice, but 
for fear the genera! utility would be frustrated. Though 
the Jews had dispensation to receive it from strangers, in 
order to avoid greater evils, the dispensation does not extend 
to the Christians, who are bound to consider all mankind as 
brethren, especially under the New Law, to which we are 
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all called.” Yes, many sins are tolerated, not approved; 
brothels, intemperance, duels, heresies, &c. ‘These horrible 
crimes mncet little or no punishment from the worldly laws ; 
will they, therefore, escape the all-seeing Judge above ? 

Let ine repeat the saying of St. Augustine, ‘* What shall 
I say of usury, exacted in the courts of justice? Is the 
rapine that is committed on the rich, less pernicious than 
the usury that is squeezed from the bowels of the poor? It 
is to be desired, that this, and all such ill-gotten goods, be 
restored to the owners,” Behold, he calls usury rapine, 
though sanctioned by the Jaws of the land and courts of 
justice ; being far from holding them infallible, with their 
daily repeals and amendments before our face ; and, indeed, 
considering the general murmur against the usury laws in 
the British Isles, and how they are every moment evaded 
by money-lenders; as Mr. Jer. Bentham has, in his recent 
publication, clearly proved it may be expected that, if go- 
vernment could, by any fair means, shake off the Fund- 
holders and the National Debt—that cursed incubus, bearing 
hard upon every inember of the body politic, they will be 
repealed too, in order either to regain the doctrine of Christ, 
by ‘‘ lending, hoping for nothing thereby,” or to give full 
scope to the people for grinding and tearing each other with 
extortion and usury. Which course would be adopted we 
may easily conjecture. Keeping in view the melancholy 
contempt of the law of God in every country, the unbounded 
avarice of the monied persons, and the extreme debility of 
the constitution, from the weight of her debt and taxes, 
there is no ground to hope that England, that has lately lost 
the faith through her own fault, will ever, without an‘extra- 
ordinary grace from Providence, attempt to regain the path 
of Christ and of the Saints. She is then likely to go on, 
languishing under the virulence of her disease, until she 
sinks in some fatal convulsion ; whether the crisis be brought 
about by some mad paroxysm of the emaciated members, 
or by a total failure of the body politic to discharge its 
pecuniary functions, the dreadful moment cannot be far 
distant. When the Legislature of any country goes on 
passing laws from year to year, and tolerating practices that 
are directly opposed to the doctrine revealed and handed 
down, in vain will they endeavour to support society. 

It is a historical fact, that this horrible Jewish custom 
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of making the most of their money, amengst people of other 
nations, was every where suppressed since the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity, by the united aid of the Mitre and 
Sceptre, until the sixteenth, in some places, and, in others, 
until the seventeenth century, the government went hand 
in hand with the Church in the trite path of antiquity. 
But then ‘* sound doctrine would be no longer endured :” 
2 Tim. iv. 3; ‘* They pulled down the fences of the vine- 
yard,” and ‘‘ transgressed the limits of their ancestors.” 
For the purpose of gratifying their sensual appetites, the 
temporal power, discontinuing its co-operation with the 
Church, legalised the Jewish custom. Interest, since that 
time, became general amongst Christians as well as among 
Jews. The free loans of the Redeemer (Luke vi. 35.) are 
no more heard of; every man who is not able to pay 
interest, and give security, siuks under the iron rod of the 
landlord or tax-gatherer. But mark the consequences! 
All the calamities that have afilicted Europe this last cen- 
tury may be justly traced to this encroachment on the 
Christian religion. Let France, England, and Ireland 
become the scene of our inquiry. 
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Trat both Church and State condemned it in that 
country, prior to the seventeenth century, is a fact attested 
by three French authors, Collet, Genetto, Pouget. With 
regard to the Church, Collet, de Usura, page 298, says, 
that it had been condemned in several Synods of the 
French Clergy; one at Melun, an. 1579; at Rheims, in 
1583; at Bordeaux, in 1583; at Toulouse, in 1590; and 
at Narbonne, in 1606. He gives a decree from eéch 
council; they are all omitted here, for brevity’ sake, except- 
ing that of the council of Rheims, which runs thus: “* Who- 
soever requires or receives any more than the principal 
for the loan, whatever it be, so that it be a valuable 
article, he ts to be considered as a usurer.” Genetto, 
in his Cases of Conscience, a work which he dedicates 
to Clement I]., corroborates this testimony. He says, page 
220, that the General Assemblies of the French Clergy, 
in the year 1579, decreed, “ That all persons are bound to 
hear the saying cf Christ, Lend, hoping for nothing 
thereby.” 
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And with regard to the temporal power, Collet has left 
us, in the same page, many edicts against interest. I insert 
only a few. 

Charles the Great, de Capit. lib. 1, cap. 15, decrees: 
“It is usury when any more rs required than was given ; 
uf you give, for example, ten shillings, and require more.” 
Lib. 5, cap. 36, he says, “ Not only Clergy, but even the 
Christian Laity, should refrain from usury.” Lib. 6, cap. 
201: ‘The venerable Canons and Divine Law forbid 
receiving usury.” St. Louis, in the year 1254, and Philip 
IV. in 1312, prevented it equally among Christians and Jews. 

These historical facts are related by Pouget, thus: Charles 
the Great, de Capitul. lib. 1, cap. 125, decrees, ‘‘ It is 
usury when any more is required than was given; for in- 
stance, if you give ten shillings, and require more; or if 
you give one hogshead of wine or corn, and require more.” 
Lib. 5, cap. 36: ‘* Not only Clergy, but also the Laity, 
should refrain from usury.” “Lib 6, cap. 201: ‘The vene- 
rable Canons, as well as the Divine Law, forbid to receive 
usury. Let no Clergyman, therefore, presume to practise 
it; and let them, as much as possible, put a stop to it 
amongst the laity.” 

St. Louis, in a Statute dated 1254, decrees, “‘ Let the 
Jews desist from usury, and let the refractory part of them 
be compelled, and the transgressors be punished, according 
to law ; so that all Jews do live by the labour of their own 
hands, and by trafiick without terms and usury. But as 
to the Christians, we forbid most strictly, by the tenor of 
the same Statute, that our Barons, Seneschals, or any other 
person, do receive usury; but by usury we understand 
every thing beyond the principal.” Philip IV., an. 1311, 
decrees, ‘‘ For the generai reformation of our kingdom, we 
forbid our subjects, individually and collectively, and also 
aliens residing within our territories, to contract any sort or 
species of usury, condemned by God, the Holy Fathers, and 
by our ancestors ; but we pursue and punish with the greater 
rigour the exorbitant usury that destroys more effectually 
the substance of the people. All persons, natives and aliens, 
incur, zpso facto, the penalty of body and property, who 
would, in contempt of the present decree, presume to exer- 
cise, either personally or through an agent, the exorbitant 
usury, by requiring or receiving, over and above the princi- 
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pal, one penny (denarium) in the week, four-pence monthly, 
or four shillings per pound yearly. 

Pouget, in his concluding observations, says, that ‘ All 
these edicts, compiled by the French civilians, and published 
in Paris as late as the year 1678, made, therefore, no dis- 
tinction between the usury received from the rich and poor; 
between the loan given for the sake of commerce,* and that 
given for the sake of charity ; a distinction lately invented 
by some theorists: no, they all forbade usury without ex- 
ception. And this is the reason why the Judges never 
decree to the creditors the costs attending the loan from the 
day of giving the money, but from the day of demanding it 
juridically ; they (Judges) being of opinion that the debtor 
is then in the fault, which, as they think, deserves punish- 
ment.” Collett observes, ‘‘ That these laws are merely 
penal, not binding in conscience, is a phantom of man, who 
is capable of saying what is bad; it being evident that they 
forbade usury, because it is contrary to the law of God, to 
the holy Canons, and to every rule.” - 

It is, therefore, a historical tact, that the Church and 
State condemn usury or increase in France, from the begin- 
ning, until the seventeenth century. But alas! Jam nova 
progenies celo dimittitur alto. ‘‘ Now decendsa new race 
trom the heavens above.” Foul exhalations from the Luthe- 
ran school, rarifying over the continent, soon condense into 
a cloud in France, and threaten nothing less than the total 
destruction of the Christian religion. New theories spring- 
ing up in the schools, soon became visible abroad, in a gene- 
ral coatempt of every authority. The French Church, at 
all times before this, held her numerous, respectable Sy nods, 
to define, that the people were to use their worldly affairs 
according to the dictates of religion—to use them for promot- 
ing the honour and glory of God, and for procuring the sal- 
vation of their own souls—to enforce the observance even of 
the seven last commandments, bearing on temporalitzes, 
against the murderer, the felon, the perjurer, and against all 
others, who abuse the things of this world. But in ‘the year 
1682, deviating from all “antiquity, there was a solemn 
declaration entered into at Paris. 


“ That Christ never gave any power, dzrectly or indz- 
rectly, to the Church, over the temroralities of kings.” 


* See second Rule, p. 9g. 
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As the entire population of the kingdom are, in some 
measure, the temporal concerns of the king, the Declaration- 
ists could not, in consistency, interfere directly or indirectly, 
with the sabbath-breaker, the gambler, the fortune-teller, 
nor with any other sinner against the commandments. 
Could he not reply, that he was at liberty to use the tempo- 
ralities of his Majesty as he pleased, independently of re- 
ligion. If the king can use his worldly means, indepen- 
dently of the Church and of religion, by what other criterion 
is the demi-god to use them? If independent of the Church, 
he must be out of her fold; to what other fold or society 
does he belong? Suppose one of these Declarationists be- 
come a chaplain to some royal despot in the East, accosting 
his penitent in this manner: “ You received, Sire, aber tem= 
poralities from the goodness of God for beneficent purposes 
—to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, harbour the harbour- 
Jess, and redeem the captives: Matt. xxv. 35.; but instead 
of corresponding with the merciful views of Prov idence, you 
pervert them to feed all the sensual appetités, lust, ¢ eluttony, 
vanity ; and what fills the measure of your crimes to the brim, 
you keep fast in a thousand heresies and schisms all your 
subjects, to the ruin of your immortal souls. It behoves, 
therefore, the priest of God to impose satisfaction both salu- 
tary and suitable to your crimes, lest, by conniving at your 
sins, or by imposing in the spirit of leniency, too light a 
penance for your very heavy sins, I should beconie accessory 
to your crimes:” Con. Trid. Sess. 14, c. 8, de Pornitentia. 
““What is this about?” replies the royal penitent, “ Has not 
the Declaration of 1682 defined, that even the Pope and the 
Church have no power, directly or zndirectly, over the tem- 
poralities of Kings; and do you, an obscure chaplain, pretend 
to bring me to account for what I wish to do with mine ? 
The wine, the cards, the bad houses, the revenue, and even 
all my subjects, are my temporalities. You cannot meddle 
with them directly or endirectly, to attempt to control me in 
the use of them is an assumption of power never granted 
you vertute clavium, or the Declaration of 1682 was nothing 
but downright flattery towards a king; a glaring deviation 
from the faith and practice of antiquity. It is not, therefore, 
your duty to interfere, directly or indirectly, with myself or 
with my subjects; but to fall into the steps of the genteel 
clergy of the Reformation, by passing judgment without 
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knowing our guilt or innocence, by giving us absolution in 
general, without cognizance of our cause; prescribing medi- 
cine without examining or probing our wounds.” 

What would be the rejoinder of the chaplain, one would 
gladly know? He certainly would not want for Distinctions 
and Conclusions, Majorems, Minorems, Instabis, Sub- 
sumptums. ‘*The Gallican liberties and the kingly in- 
dependence are so well defined, that Calvin, upon deny- 
ing the necessity of good works, did, consistently with 
his gospel liberties, abrogate the law of God that protected 
the poor from the rapacity of the rich, by declaring what 
was held infamous and criminal all over Christendom, that 
is, usury, lawful. The school of Calvin, thus ousting the 
synagogue, becomes itself the officina usurariorum—* the 
shop of usurers.” And their disciple Henry VIIL, of in- 
satiable rapacity, by his Anglican Church liberties, set aside 
the law of God, and let loose upon the nation, hordes of 
voracious usurers. They are so well defined that the servile 
Bossuet, foilowiag the steps of Calvin and Harry, empowered 
his master, Louis XLV., to discard the law of God, upon 
usury, that was, until then, reprobated all over Christendom, 
but no where more so than in France. From the source of 
usury did Louis support his profligate extravagance, and 
leit the nation indebted for three milliards. Usury enabled 
Law, and other disciples of Calvin, to overwhelm France 
during the Regency, with fnancial difficulties. ‘To Bossuet’s 
servility are the French indebted to this day for that cloud of 
Calvin’s sons, all usurers by profession, who, crossing the 
Jura, the Rhine, and the Scheldt, with their quill behind 
the ear, have taken financial occupation of France, which 
they now hold in their talons, reducing the poor French- 
man who so gaily saw his bones broken in every part of 
Europe, to the tune of ‘“ Les Lauriers, 1a Goire, la Victoire,” 
to become the wretched serf of the uncircumcised and cir- 
cumcised Jew; and La Belle France to become the apanage 
of Le Parti Juif, and of the parasites and valets of that party, 
the Liberaux. So much for the well-defined Gallican doc- 
trines of the servile Bossuet, the Apostle of Usury, whose 
doctrines have, nevertheless, it appears, found favour with 
Laicus and his Right Rev. Friend. 

‘“‘Of the first twenty banking-houses in Paris, fifteen were 
founded by foreign Calvinists, or French or foreign Jews. 
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These Paris bankers, and the usurers in the provinces, con- 
stitute the Parti Juif. ‘The principal Paris bankers are 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, and, with their co- 
operators and valets, the liberaur, the journalists, and 
avocats, they at present hold the power of France in their 
hands. ‘These Calvinists, Jews, and Liberaux, do not 
dissemble their intense hatred of the Catholic religion and 
its ministers, which daily breaks forth in their public orations, 
and these are the very persons who now legislate for Catho- 
lic Bishops, Priests, and People. This liberal faction may be 
considered as the Orangemen of France, from their inex- 
tinguishable hatred to Catholicisin, and their efforts to des- 
troy the Catholic education of the people in primary schools 
and elsewhere, reminds one forcibly of the strenuous en- 
deavours of the Orange Biblicals for the same purpose. 

‘The abolition of the Law of the Catholic Church, the 
Law of God, the ancient Law of Christendom, against usury 
(which Bacon calls a bastard use of money), has been a 
curse to modern times, to Governments, and to the people. It 
has introduced into society a caste of middle men, unknown 
or deemed infamous before, who are neither labourers, manu- 
faciurers, merchants, nor landowners, but who grow rich 
without labour, upon the labour and industry of the commu- 
nity—whose interests are not those of the people or the 
country, for by public distress they are enriched, and even 
famines to them become a harvest. It has weakened all 
sentiinents of generosity, charity, and patriotism—aincreased 
the pride and avarice of the rich, and created a contempt for 
the poor—reduced commerce to be more or less a gambling 
concern, carried on ultimately for the benefit of the usurer, 
oe encouraged the lavish expenditure of Governments, by 

nabling them to mortgage posterity.” —James E. Devereux, 
ayy, eaenienan, Wexford, to the Morning Chronicle, 5th 
sept. 18 28, 

That wholesome corrective which the French monarchs 
drew at all times prior to this melancholy period from the law 
ot God and the Catholic Church, is drawn by them ever 
since trom another quarter—irom the dagger of the regicide ; 
whilst the religious control over worldly matters, thus pros- 
tituted by the French Clergy, is immediately picked up by 
the church-robber and priest-killer. The clergy are leit 
degraded pensioners of the Crown, divested of all worldly 
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control and influence ; their high-masses forsaken ; the grand 
churches deserted and going to ruin. However, you would 
hear now and then the zndependence and the Gallican 
liberties preached up by the king’s professors in Paris, for 
which sycophancy they are, of course, very well paid. What 
mockery to speak of the liberties that are already usurped by 
the Jacobins ! 

The same baneful error of independence is imported into 
Treland, and daily taught in Maynooth ; see Delahogue, de 
Ecclesia, pp. 238 and 259. Nay, it becomes aclause in the 
oath of allegiance, taken by the Irish Catholics, ‘‘ That the 
Pope hath not, and ought not to have, directly or zrdirecétly, 
any civil or temporal influence, power, or pre-eminence 
within this realm.” I merely glance at this oath now, being 
determined to return to it at some future period. ‘The powers 
ot Europe appear to be disgusted with the doctrine of inde- 
pendence ; theyseem to prefer the control of religion to that 
of infidelity. Why are these kings, who, since the Refor- 
mation, loaded their people with debt, and deluged all 
nations with blood for the mere purpose of putting down the 
Pope and popery, now seen head and heels in wars to raise 
them again in spite of infidelity? Is not the Pope and the 
Catholic kings of Spain, Portugal, Naples, and France, in- 
debted for their worldly affairs to the king of England ? 
These kings who have destroyed religion, are, I am afraid, 
coming too late to repair it. 

I would not have made this digression, but merely to point 
out the time and causes that gave rise to usury in France. 
The temporal power, learning that the Church had never 
any right to control, directly or indirectly, the worldly affairs 
of kings, follows, of course, no longer the path of St. Louis 
to suppress interest, that ‘‘was condemned by God, 
the Fathers, and by their ancestors.” We find it legalized 
in the reign of Louis XIV. to carry on his wars against all 
Europe, to build hospitals for invalids in Paris, or palaces for 
feeding his impure passions in Versailles. 

‘* Being scarcely recovered from the turmoils of a stormy 
Regency, France was yet groaning under the pressure of 
financial difficulties. In order to counteract the machina- 
tions of the faction, and render them odious, she had to 
conciliate the people to the monarchy, by alleviating, as 
much as possible, the weight of the public taxes. The 
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government, finding it impossible to raise, from the ordinary 
sources, the fund that was necessary to execute the under- 
taking which it had in view; the difficulty was surmounted 
by an offer trom a rich company of merchants. In 1664, 
Colbert presented to Louis the XIV. the plan of an East 
India Company. ‘To such privileges as those enjoyed by the 
Dutch Company, the king added every excitement that could 
enkindle the fire of emulation; feeding the company with 
the hope of riches: honours and distinctions were also held 
out to every man who would appear conspicuous in that 
enterprise. The first expedition did not correspond with 
the ambitious views of the company. It attempted to make 
a settlement at Madagascar. ‘Che inhabitants of this place 
being savage and untameable, could not be brought to relish 
either the wares, religion, or customs of the Europeans. It 
was, therefore, deemed advisable to abandon this station ; 
the fleet then steered towards the Indies. and succeeded in 
establishing Factories and Counting-houses at Visapour, 
Masulipatan, and on the banks of the Ganges. Being en- 
couraged by that success, they penetrated as far as Guzevale, 
between the Indies and Malabar, and in the year 1668, 
made choice of the town Surate, situated on the river Tappi, 
not far from the ocean, as a mart for all their Indian com- 
merce. In this capital, combining, for the encouragement 
of the mercantile speculator, the advantages of a strong for- 
tress, and the safest harbour in that quarter of the world, 
were concentrated all their riches. The combination of so 
many advantages, attracted hither, (Raynal Tom. 2, page 
15,) infinity of Moguls, Indians, Persians, Arabs, Armenians, 
Jews, and Europeans. There was money had on easy terms. 
They had their Exchanges; Ensurance Companies; Lottery 
Offices, and all other diabolical offices; Pawnbrekers, 
Money Brokers, and all other horrid Brokers. Policies of 
Ensurance for all parts of the globe were effected there, in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

“« However, Surate turned out, in the end, not to answer the 
Company’s general prospects, avarice being always insatia- 
ble. It had to encounter the competition of other nations, 
that were possessed of more capital, experience, and credit. 
An independent post became therefore necessary in some one 
of the Spice Islands. The bay of Trinquimale, in the Isle 
of Ceylon, presented all the advantages called for; and the 
Company rendezvoused here, all the vessels that arrived from 
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Europe. Behold, the Dutch had their jealousy at this at- 
tempt to make a settlement that threatened, at no distant 
period, to embarrass their own commercial enterprises in other 
quarters. Wars therefore ensued, that turned out disastrous 
to society and religion.” Chozr Des Lettres Edifiantes. 
Vol. 4, Introduction, page xxx. 

You see, then, that Louis XIV. had scarcely drifted from 
the path of St. Louis, when he found the kingdom groaning 
under the pressure of financial dithculties. ‘The commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures, crippled by the weight of the 
public taxes that were imposed to satisfy the interest of the 
fundholders. What the English call funds, the French call 
rentes and constitutions. ‘The parasites of 1682, even now 
come forward to define, that the rentes are safe in conscience, 
that there is nothing in them repugnant to the law of God, 
or the salvation of souls. Boasting of their orthodoxy in con- 
demning usury or interest, they have opened a wide door to 
the general practice of it; forbidding it to individuals, they 
allow it to the government, asif what is sinfulin the former, 
could be innocent in the latter. 

The man who lends to the public or to government, stands 
on better ground than he who lends to individuals; whilst 
the one is exposed to suffer through the insolvency or roguery 
of the private borrower, the other is safe in the public 
security; for until society is shaken to the very foundation, 
by the taxes, he can have the annual interest, and resume 
his capital whenever he pleases, by selling the debentures at 
the money market; getting for them sometimes more than 
he originally lent. The facility of obtaining loans in public 
and private lite, gives rise to wanton prodigality; here, to 
servants, statutes, tables, hounds, and horses; there, to wars, 
taxes, rebellions. Is it right or just to tax and goad into 
rebellion a whole nation, against the laws of God and of man, 
in orcer to pay the lazy usurers or fundholders the interest 
of a debt, that was contracted for carrying fire and sword 
into every corner of the continent? Whatever name or 
title be given to this debt on the part of the lenders, whether 
they call it funds, omniums, consols, like the English, or 
rentes and constitutions, like the French, it retains the title 
and nature of debt, on the part of the public borrower. 

No definitions, however refined, of the rentes and consti- 
tutions, could mitigate their pernicious influence; no en- 
deavours of Louis XIV. to counteract the machinations of 
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the faction could conciliate the people. Whilst the ordinary 
resources of the nation became insuflicient, extraardinary 
plans were suggested by a company of usurers in the East 
ladies. Usurers abroad would cure the manifold evils 
created by usurers at home. What delusion! This medley 
of Mogals, Arabs, Jews, Turks, Pagans, Europeans, huddled 
together at Surate, in quest of the money that was there to 
be had on easy terms, soon brought on wars that destroyed 
society and religion. The inhabitants of these places being 
savage and untameable, could not be brought to relish either 
the wares, religion, or customs of the Europeans. That was 
no wonder, for if report be true, their religion was degraded 
by thelr conduct: money was the god, counting-houses the 
church, and the ledger the gospel of these avaricious mer- 
chants; fraud, deceit, extortion, their constant practice. It 
is related of the Dutch, that for the privilege of trafficking 
in some of these quarters, they went through the public 
ceremony of trampling the cross, to signify to the savage un- 
tameable inhabitants, their utter contempt of the whole 
christian religion !! 

This remedy proposed by Colbert to Louis XIV. for coun- 
teracting the machinations ot the faction, failed at home as 
well as abroad; a general murmur against the public taxes 
prevailed. ‘Though other causes of complaint were found. 
during their progress on the path of revolution, the faction, 
however, it must be allowed,* made the public debt and 
taxes the starting point—the main-spring of action. ‘The 
cloud that began to thicken since the reign of Louis XIV. 
roared, with a loud crash of all the elements, in the times of 
Louis XVI. 


Quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando explicet. 


theists, Deists, Jacobins, stabbing, slaughtering one 
another: kings, bishops, priests, nuns, in one heap of car- 
nage. Paris, from end to end, crimsoned with blood; loaded 
with the bodies of her own citizens ; murder, fury, plunder, 
in all places; neither age nor sex, nor place, respected. 
The sacred edifices, these standing monuments of ancient 
piety, pillaged and rendered the polluted receptacle of every 
crime—‘ where the infidel soldiery,” to use the language 


* See Burke on the French Revolution, p. 233. 
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of the Abbe Barruel, ‘‘ gallanted the wretched females.” 
Many of them continue ever since the filthy dwellings of the 
meaner tribes, tinkers, coblers, actors, &c. Witness the 
College of Lombard, the Scotch and English Colleges, or 
even Sorbonne itself, where kings and princes, and dignitaries 
from all parts of the globe, often beheld with delight the 
pious students contend for the scholastic prize, now degraded 
and almost suppressed. I have seen, in the spring of 1820, 
a few students, perhaps sixteen or seventeen only, attending 
daily lectures on the science of salvation, in three or four 
rooms of that spacious building, but had the grief to see them 
derided, insulted, at their going in, by the thousands of young 
infidels who attended lectures on medicine, &c. in tne other 
branches of the fabric. What falling off! ‘O God, the 
heathens are come into thy inheritance; they have defiled 
thy holy temple; they have made Jerusalem a place to keep 
fruit; they have given the dead bodies of thy servants to be 
meat for the fowl of the air; the flesh of thy saints for the 
beasts of the earth; they have poured out their blood as 
water round about Jerusalem; and there was none to bury 
them. We are become as a reproach to our neighbours, a 
scorn and derision to them that are round about us. How 
long, O Lord! wilt thou be angry for ever. Shall thy zeal 
be enkindled like fire?” Psalm Ixxviil. 

How was the national debt liquidated? True, that is not to 
be forgotten. The Church property was seized upon to pay 
it. That property bestowed by their pious ancestors upon 
churches end monasteries, and convents, and hospitals, to 
discharge religious duties—to offer masses for the ving and 
the dead; to sing in the choir, to preach and minister the 
sacraments; to instruct, feed, and clothe the poor; to visit 
and console and relieve the sick, the widows, and the 
orphans; to cultivate hospitality, is now seized upon by the 
rueful philosophers, and sold for mere trifles to one another, to 
pay that debt that was contracted by the Government with 
Jews and Quakers, and usurious Christians, who are worse 
than either the one or the other; who, at the time of making 
the loans, could not possibly calculate upon any other species 
of security than the public domains and revenue; by what 
decree of justice, then, could they now seize upon the property 
of the Church, which had never, directly or indirectly, any 
hand or part in their usurious contracts. Such was the 
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justice of the levellers—to make the innocent pay for the 
guilty; to destroy religion and the poor’s institutions, for 
the sake of usury and jobbers. 

Calumny was a powerful weapon to effect this carnage 
and sacrilege; the religious were first robbed of their 
fame, to be afterwards robbed, with less shaine, of their life 
and property ; every writer in prose and verse, was let loose 
upon the victims, until priests, and nuns, and religion, be- 
came a rock of scandal. The church-robbers, from interested 
motives, gave ear and currency to every calumny; and, 
indeed, considering the immense number of Ecclesiastics 
then in France, and the frailty of human nature, it may be 
presuming too far that there was not some room for the 
calumniator, O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How incomprehensible are thy judg- 
ments, and how unsearchable thy ways! Without pre- 
sumptuously prying into His inscrutable decrees, who pro- 
mised eternity on condition of our faithful sufferance with 
himself, who chastises those whom he loves, and who has 
brought the Church in her best days, and the most illustrious 
saints through the fiery ordeal, could we not say that the 
French nation might escape the storm, had her kings con- 
tinued their co-operation with the Church to suppress, since 
the days of St. Louis, usury, that “‘ was condemned by God, 
the Holy Fathers, and by their ancestors.” 

Taking no lesson from this frightful convulsion, yet fresh 
in their memory, from the blood yet flowing before their eyes, 
nor from the heads, as if yet reeling on the scaffold, the 
eovernment 'seems to be running fast towards a similar de- 
struction. That national debt, lately so fatal, is again accu- 
mulating, for the payment, as they say, of the army of occu- 
pation, and ali the other burdens hanging on the state since 
the recent troubles. Inthe year 1823, they have raised the 
additional loan of one hundred millions of frances, for carry- 
ing on the Spanish war. Necessity, of course, is the plea 
for all this; a plea never wanting to the spendthrift when 
he goes to raise the loans that will soon eject him from his 
inheritance. Will this apology reconcile the people to the 
fresh debts and taxes, allay, at all times, the popular mur- 
murs, or blunt the keen edge of his axe for the future 
regicide ? 

"The clergy think that by holding neuter, distant, dignified 
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silence, they have nothing to answer or suffer for the usury 
contracts of the Government and fundholders. They may 
be mistaken; if the new debt be disastrous in its conse- 
quences as the last, there will not be, at soine future period, 
2 head left upon king, priest, or nun; nor a livre of church 
property seen from one corner of the kingdom to the other. 
Deists, Atheists, levellers, will stab and cut one another ta 
pieces. Do the Clergy so soon forget how dearly they paid 
tor the last debt? . But they say, that they have no physical 
temporal power for controlling their King and the Legislative 
Assembly, that they must therefore stand by in silent grief 
and resignation to the decrees uf Providence. However, as 
long asthey continue in communion with the palace of the 
Thuilleries, preaching, celebrating and administering the 
sacraments, they certainly connive and co-operate in the 
usury heresy, and are consequently culpable: not only they 
are worthy of death, who do those things, but they also 
who consent to the doers: Rom. i. 32. Foreigners, per- 
haps, would give themselves but very little trouble how the 
king and his guides compromise the question, if it confined 
its baneful influence within the French territories: but, ‘ir 
one member of the body suffer any thing, all the members 
suffer with it;” the infidelity, that is engendered in Paris, 
takes a wide scope all over the Old and New world, blasting 
faith and morals in its progress. The Parisian fashion, 
whether good or evil, finds general reception ; but untfertu- 
nately their sins and vices make more lasting impression on 
the strange traveller, than their noble virtues. 

That usury that caused the recent effusion of blood, and 
which will perhaps soon open again the bleeding wounds and 
sores, stalks abroad with impunity in the Exchange, the 
Chamber of Deputies, and in the Patace. ‘There is con- 
sistency in all this: they can use their temporalities as the; 
please, independently of the dictates of religion. It does not, 
however, pass with the same impunity in all other places. 

As I spent the winter of 1819, and the spring of 1820, in 
Paris, the question was discussed In my presence, in 
the College of Picpus, and received the most unqualitied 
reprobation, being styled rapine, heresy, mortal sin. 
There were students from all parts of France and Ireland; 
the former declared that every usury, or increase, was con- 
demned by the prelates and priests of the provinces. Nota 
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single voice was raised, in that numerous College for the 
measure, excepting a Rev. Mr. O’Hagan, of Belfast, Ireland, 
who said, ‘‘ What, are the Irish Bishops, who allow this 
practice, heretics!” Anda Mr. Dwire, from the county of 
Limerick, said, ‘‘ that trade and society could not exist with- 
out it.” But these profane observations soon died away 
before the glare of evidence on the other side. The learned 
and pious professor, whose name is, I think, Rev. Mr. 
Macreath, feeling shocked at this declaration regarding 
Treland, said, in a most emphatic manner, ‘‘ The state of 
religion in that place is to be pitied; further steps must be 
taken on the subject ;” whilst a feeling of shame ran through 
the Irish students ; some, to rescue the character of their 
native country from the odious imputation, observed, that 
O’Hagan ought to inake some exceptions among the Irish 
Bishops; others began at once writing home, to caution 
their friends and neighbours against the ‘‘ eddy of usury, 
that destroys souls and consumes property.” 

In addition to the testimony of the Gallican Collegians, 
that ‘every usury or Increase continues still to be con- 
demned by prelates and priests of all the provinces,” no 
Missionary, to my own knowledge, if suspected of abetting 
interest, could get a moment’s footing in the Archdiocese of 
Soissons, though there were no less than two hundred 
parishes without the shadow of a priest in one any of them 
throughout the year, excepting a few pious contessors, sent 
out from the cathedral church, at the Paschal time, to afford 
the people Easter Confession and Communion. 

But what conld the piety of a few priests do towards reli- 
gion, in acountry where many days passed in Israel, (2 Par. 
xv. 3.) without the true God, without a priest, a teacher, 
and without the law ; where the entire practice of the Chris- 
tian religion was suspended, during the popular storm, and 
would continue so, perhaps, until the end of time, had not 
Bonaparte, from the impossibility of governing a nation of 
infidels, restored it about the latter end of his reign; where 
fear, and guilt of conscience on the part of the plunderers3; 
grief, and spirit of revenge, on that of the plundered, may be 
still in operation, stifling the gospel virtues of fraternal 
charity, forgiveness of injuries, patience, resignation. Every 
political convulsion, whose leading features are spoliation and 
bloodshed, in which half the community seize upon the pro- 
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perty acquired and possessed, from time immemorial, by the 
other halt, generally shakes the whole fabric of the Chris- 
tian Church, from the very foundation. Having watered 
their own streets with blood, then carried fire and sword 
abroad, involving all the surrounding nations in debts, that 
will cause, sooner or later, bloodshed, like their own, they 
have set down, feeding upon all the passions of infidelity. 
The picture drawn by “Goldsmith, soon after the reforma- 
tion of the Dutch, may, with equal justice, be applied to 
the French Atheists, since the Revolution : 

‘¢ But view them closer, fraud and craft appear, 

“¢ Ev’n liberty itself is bartered here, 


“* At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies— 
‘<The needy sell it, and the rich man buys.” 


Behold the effects of usury: by its means Louis XIV. 
gratified his lust and luxury at Versailles, his pride and 
ambition against all nations; it gave a handle to the le- 
veller for committing all crimes at home and abroad; for 
destroying the Church and State—faith and morals; and it 
will be, perhaps, his handle hereafter for enkindling the 
flame in England, and consequently in all Europe. O usury, 
what a handle thou art in the hands of Satan!! Usury 
brought about the same disastrous consequences in ancient 
and modern times. 

““ Whilst the city of Rome was threatened with war 
abroad, she was miserably distracted within, from the broils 
of the Patricians and Plebeians, regarding the public taxes, 
The latter complained, that whilst fighting the enemy in 
the field, in defence of their liberty and country, they were 
at home enslaved and oppressed by their fellow-citizens ; 
that their liberty was never at so low an ebb as in time of 
peace. The flame of disaffection thus spreading, was fanned 
by one remarkable incident. An old man, loaded with all 
symptoms of misery, rushed into the forum. His garments 
tattered, visage pale and emaciated, beard and hair over- 
grown. He was, notwithstanding, recognized through this 
gloom of deformity; they cried out, ‘he once bore many 
honourable distinctions in military and civil affairs.’ He 
exhibited, in proof of his intrepidity, the manifold wounds 
in his front. The crowd demanded the cause of his abject 
condition; he replied, that in the general plunder of the 
country, and destruction of his native village, during the 
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Sabine war, he lost both his cattle and substance altoge- 
ther; that taxes being multiplied in his unfortunate days, 
he was obliged to contract debt upon debt, to meet the 
swelling usury. He was first ousted from the estate which 
he inherited from his father and grandfather, then stripped 
of his personal property ; and, lastly, dragged by the creditor, 
not into slavery, but to the house of correction, and to the 
executioner.” He then exposed his naked back, bleeding 
from the fresh stripes. The inflammable crowd, hereupon, 
vociferated. The tumult no longer confined itself within 
the forum, but took wing through all quarters of the city. 
Debtors rallied from all sides to the banners of insurrection, 
which were at once displayed in every lane, street, and alley.” 
Livy, Book 2, ¢. 23. 


ENGLAND. 


As long as the European Powers retained the faith, they 
laboured to restrain usury amongst all their subjects, though 
they could hardly ever succeed in checking the evil amongst 
the crucifiers of the Redeemer; but when religion became 
mockery, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
passions, let loose from their usual heavenly restraint, soon 
gave rise to wars and prodigality; then, then they were 
glad to have Jews from whom they could borrow at 
interest. 

One would think that Old Harry had enriched himself 
and his spurious fold for ever by the spoils of churches, 
chapels, and convents, without having recourse to Jews or 
usury. No such thing as the practice of lending money 
for gain-sake, was tolerated in England, until that monster 
made himself Head of the Church—pastor of Englishmen’s 
souls. This is a historical fact related by all writers. 

‘* A usurer is a person charged with the habit or act of 
usury. The laws of our ancient Saxon and Norman Kings 
were very severe upon usurers or letters-out of money at 
interest. Edward the Confessor forbade even that usurers 
do remain in any part of his kingdom, and decreed that 
the property of any person convicted of having practised 
fenus, excessive interest, be confiscated, and that he himself 
be outlawed, because usury is the root of all evils :”’—deg. 
Edw. Con. C. 37. They were, indeed, allowed to dispose 
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of their property before conviction, and during their life; 
but after their death, it was confiscated, if it could be proved 
that they had lent money to usury within a year prior to 
their death. If a clergyman were a usurer, his goods were 
not to be confiscated, but distributed on pious uses. .Usury 
was in these days defined thus :— 

Est usura suos quisquars tradit mihi nummos spe lucri, 
fenus duplex usura vocatur—< It is usury if any man 
Jend me his money in hope of gain. Excessive usury is 
called foenus:” Universal Dictionary. 

It was for the first time sanctioned by a solemn Act of 
Parliament, 37 Henry 8, and the rate settled at 10 per cent. 
How liberal was the spiritual pastor to his flock! The 
pretended object of the tyrant was the ‘ extortion of the 
Jews;” and asa curious barrier to this extortion, he gave 
liberty to his thrice happy fold to fall into the Jewish ex- 
tortion. Queer pastor, indeed! Happy Englishmen, have 
you not found a hopeful shepherd ? 

His Act did not last long; it was repealed in less than 
seven years by Edward V1., who decreed that no person 
should lend on usury or increase to be hoped or received 
beyond the sum lent. Thislaw of the young shepherd was 
repealed by the she-shepherd fourteen years after; Eliza- 
beth, in the 13th year of her reign, revived her Father’s law, 
and prohibited more than 10 per cent., declaring, in the 
mean time, that all usury 2s against the law of God, sinful 
and detestable. Whata worthy shepherdess! How zealous 
for the salvation of her fold, when she allowed them to 
practise what she defined to be agaznst the law of God, 
sinful and detestable. How much she cared for sins 
against the lawof God! This law did not, notwithstanding 
the general contempt of religion in these days, pass without 
a warm discussion in the House of Commons, where usury 
was treated by some as a crime znvolving the salvation 
of those who practised it. 

James reduced the rate to 8, in the year 1625, and made 
it penal to take more than that sum. His statute concluded 
thus: ‘“ Provided, that no words in this law contained, shall 
be construed or expounded, to allow the practice of 
usury, in point of religion or conscience.” It seems, there- 
fore, that the consciences of these law-givers, had some 
scruples on the measure ; that their conscience and practice 
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were at variance. What is become of the conscience now? 
Interest was reduced by Oliver Cromwell, and Charles II., 
from 8 to 6 per cent.,and any more than that sum was con- 
sidered penal. Queen Anne still reduced it to 5. What 
reformation have the spiritual heads given to usury ! 

Behold the Prince of Orange onthe stage. Spendthrifts 
and tyrants, in public or private life, after exceeding the 
limits of their ordinary means, seize upon any plank, even 
usury, to carry themselves through the waves. This was 
the case with William III., inthe year 1692.* The account 
is also taken from a historian who could not be suspected of 
misrepresenting the hero of the Reformation. Goldsmith’s 
England, vol. iv. page 58, relates, ‘‘that this prince being 
inflamed with hatred towards Louis X!V., and bent upon 
effecting what he called the balance of power in Europe, 
had plunged the nation into war; but finding the ordinary 
revenue of the country insufficient to carry it on, he mort- 
gaged the taxes for a loan in that year, which swelled in 
the short space of twenty-seven years, to thirty millions, and 
continues swelling on the shoulders of the nation, and that 
a spirit of avarice pervaded all ranks in that interested age.” 
Thus began the National Debt and Funding System. If 
these things produce in England and Ireland effects similar 
to those which they produced in France, there is no reason 
to rejoice in the Orange introduction. ‘To this cause may 
be traced, directly and indirectly, all the calamities that 
have afflicted already the whole country. When that debt 
from the year 1692 to the present 1824, that is, the space. 
of 132 years, has swelled to upwards of eight hundred 
millions, what will be its magnitude in one hundred years 
hence? The ways and means of the country in her best 
days, are said to have made only fifty millions annually, 
whilst the interest of the debt is said to amount to near that 
sum, all other calls on the treasury must be met by fresh 
loans and taxes. The agriculturists and manufacturers, 
particularly the former, getting, no remunerating price, . 
emigrate to foreign, untaxed countries. This disemploys 
the labouring classes, and throws them on the parish 
for relief. From their inability to bear out against all the 
rates and taxes, it is said that whole districts, even in the 
heart and best parts of England, are deserted by the pro- 


* See Mr. Cohbett?s Refor, par. 401, et passim. : 
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prietors. As long as the rates, taxes, and interest continue 
thus unavoidably increasing on the one hand; trade, agri- 
culture, and manutacture, with equal certainty, decaying 
on the other, what will be the consequence? It has already 
produced evils in abundance, without waiting for any more 
wars, famine, pestilence. The typhus, that made such 
dreadful havoc among the Irish, in the years 1817 and 18, 
was traced by the medical gentlemen to the distress and 
nakedness that then prevailed amongst the disemployed poor. 
Usury consequently has engendered poverty ; poverty, famine 
and pestilence. 

Whether the prophecy applies here, I will not take upon 
myself to say. And they say to thee, whither shall I go 
forth? Thus shalt thou say to them: Thus saith the Lord, 
such as are for death, to death; and such as are for the 
sword, to thesword ; and such as are for famine, to famine; 
and such as are for captivity, to captivity. And] will visit 
them with four kinds, saith the Lord; the sword to kill, 
and the dogs to tear, and the fowls of the air, and beasts 
of the field, to devour and destroy them; and I will give 
them up to the rage of all the kingdoms of the earth, be- 
cause of Manasses, the son of Ezechias, the king of Judea, 
for all that he did in Jerusalem: Jeremiah, xv. 2,4. And 
IT will establish his kingdom for ever, if he continue to keep 
my commandments, and my judgments, as at this day: 
1 Par. xxviii. 7. That God visits kings and kingdoms with 
temporal afflictions or prosperity, for their fidelity or infi- 
delity to his laws, is a fact attested in every page of scrip- 
ture. The sword shall never depart from thy house, because 
thou hast despised me, and hast taken the wife of Urias: 
2 Kings xii. 11. The Lord, therefore, said to Solomon, 
because thou hast done this, and has not kept my covenant 
and my precepts which I have commanded thee, I will 
divide and rend thy kingdom, and will give it to thy servant. 
Nevertheless, I will not do it in thy days, for thy father 
David’s sake; I will rend and divide it in the days of thy 
son: 3 Kings xi. 11. And as often as they were penitent 
for having revolted from the worship of their God, the God 
of Heaven gave them power to resist, so they overthrew the 
king of the Chananites, and of the Jebusites, &c. And they 
possessed their lands and their cities. And as long as they 
sinned not in the sight of their God, it was well with them ; 
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for God hateth iniquity. And even some years ago, when 
they had revolted from the way which God had given them 
to walk therein, they were destroyed in battles by many 
nations, and very many of them were led away captives into 
a strange land: Judith v. 19, 22. 

The expulsion from Eden, and captivity of Babylon, are 
chastisements for sins; sins against faith, in particular, meet 
their chastisement, even here below. To day if you shalk 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts, asin that provocation, 
for some who heard did provoke, but not all who came out 
ot Egypt by Moses. And with whom was he offended forty 
years? Was it not with those who sinned, whose carcasses 
were overthrown in the desert? And to whom did he swear 
that they should not enter his rest, but to them that were in- 
credulous? And we see that they could not enter in be- 
cause of unbelief. Let us, therefore, fear, lest the promise 
being left of entering into his rest: Heb. iii. 17. They were 
overthrown in the desert. Now, all these things happened 
to them in a figure, and they are written for our correction ? 
1 Cor.x. 5,11. Thou hast taken wsury and increase, and 
hast covetously oppressed thy neighbours; the people of the 
land have used oppression, and committed robbery; they 
have afflicted the needy, and I have poured out my indigna- 
tion against them: Ezechiel xxii. 12, 29. 

Though the Lord is compassionate and merciful, long-suf- 
fering and plenteous in mercy, (Psalm cii. 8.) of this one 
thing be not ignorant, my beloved, that one day with the 
Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day. The Lord delayeth not his promise as some imagine, 
but dealeth patiently for your sake, being not willing thac 
any should perish; but that all should return to penance ; 
but the day of the Lord shall come asa thief: 2 Peter iil. 8. 

Though God allows infidel nations to prosper for a time ; 
though he allowed all nations, in former generations, to 
enter upon ther own ways, he has not left himself, w- 
deed, without a testimony: Acts xiv.15. The history of 
the world bears evidence that the loss of faith and the cor- 
ruption of morals is immediately followed by worldly cala- 
mities. Africa, Asia, and Greece, were, during the shining 
light of faith, the nurseries of the arts and sciences, and 
also the cradles of the greatest saints, the Basils, Gregories, 
Chrysostoms, Augustines, Cyprians; but when that lamp 
was extinguished in the mist of Arianism, Nestorianism, 
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and of all other heresies, their mental powers withered and 
decayed ; they fell under the yoke of Turks and wandering 
firabs, being under a verpetual quarantine because of the 
never-subsiding plague. Both profane and sacred science 
dying away, the people continue involved in the sable cloud 
of idolatry. Behold the days come, saith the Lord, and I 
will send forth a famine upon the land; not famine of 
bread and thirst of water, but of hearing the word of God; 
and they shall move from sea to sea, and from the north to 
the east; they shall go about seeeking the word of God, 
and they shall not find it: Amos viii. 11. Of all the 
scourges that God could, in his wrath, inflict upon a 
sinful, infidel people, the spiritual famine is the most 
dreadful. 

Does not England, at this moment, afford an awful in- 
stance that God, who allowed the Gentiles to go on in their 
own way, has not, indeed, left himself without a testi- 
mony. He permitted them to go on destroying his laws, 
levelling his institutions, dispersing his poor, but he has not 
left himself without a testimony. ‘They have vanished in 
their own way; they have sunk themselves into a quagmire, 
trom which they cannot extricate themselves but by some 
desperate strugele. 

England, as already observed, never admitted interest, until 
Old Harry made himself Spiritual Head. Though places 
and pensions, and the spoil of the churches, and of the 
poor, were lavished upon all poets and painters to extol the 
new pastor, and defame the priests and doctrine and insti- 
tutions of Christ, some glimmering spark of faith still re- 
mained; they had still their scruples. ‘‘ All usury,” they 
said, “‘ was against the Jaw of God, sinful and detestable ;” 
a “ crime involving the salvation of those who practised it ;” 
“the practice of usury should not be construed, or ex- 
pounded in point of religion, or conscience ;” “ no person 
should lend on usury, or any increase whatever, to be hoped 
for or received beyond the sum lent, under the severest pe- 
nalties.”” 

Notwithstanding, this dying spark and these trifling scru- 
ples were soon smothered in the general volumes of dust that 
were raised before the people’s eyes, by the perseverance of 
the hired Press and the foul effusions of the false clergy, 
who, from interested motives, made the pulpits resound with 
“‘ the errors of pope and popery.” The deluded people be- 
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came soon so dazzled in the glare of new light, that the 
mere mention of pope and popery would make them shud- 
der, would fasten them to any new-fangled creed or silly 
pastor, sooner than regain the ground which they had 
lost. The usurpers fatted in the spoil, availing themselves of 
this universal delusion, kept up a constant crusade, at home 
and abroad, against ‘‘ inquisition, superstition, idolatry.” 
Every town and village rung with the drum, the trumpet, and 
clarion, inviting the heroes into the field to crush these 
spectres; honours and preferments were heaped upon each 
warrior who would shine inthe French war; the kingdom ins 
volved in a debt of eight hundred millions. 

But behold, when the Atheists of France had nearly de- 
stroyed the Pope and the Catholic religion (for they about 
this time regained their true name,) all hands seeing then no 
danger to the tithes, and to the funds, from Catholicity, but 
from infidelity and atheism, wheel about and level their fire- 
lock against the fresh enemy. ‘They have restored his Holi- 
ness to Rome, the Bourbons to Spain and France. What is 
the conclusion, but that these reformed clergy and ministers 
were only impostors from the beginning. What will become 
of the millions of souls that have been robbed of the faith 
these three hundred years, in England, Ireland, and in Ame- 
rica, through the deceit and imposture of the interested. 
Pharisees? Without faith, it is impossible to please God. 
If there were no sufferers but the spurious clergv, who have 
kept, for the support of their own wives and children, the 
whole of the tithes that went, prior to the Reformation, 
partly to feed the poor, and uphold the Church fabric, nobody 
would feel for their eternal sufferings. 

Take a comparative view of the “Britons, prior and subse- 
quent to the Reformation, and you wili see a meiancholy 
contrast. Then they enjoyed comfort and plenty; now dis- 
tress and misery; then ‘“ they were rich in silver and gold ; 
in all the necessaries and conveniences of life, clothed in fine 
woollens, having no occasion to fast but on certain days of 
the year, through devotion ;” now they fast, not through de- 
votion, but want; then their few poor were fed from the 
monasteries, and by the free bounty of the faithful, whose 
hearts glowed with charity, an ardent desire for doing works 
of mercy; now, when their false clergy demolished all asy- 
lums of the poor and of the traveller, keeping to themselves all 
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the property, the poor are allowed to wander in Ireland, front 
door to door, begging a morsel to eat. 

See here the poor old man, of hoary locks and furrowed 
cheek—his head, from infirmity and age, as low as his. 
knees, crawling from house to house, with his little bag of 
potatoe alms, and worn blanket on his back, to make his 
supper and bed wherever he is benighted; and there 
the mother surrounded by her seven children, half naked, 
half starved, at every door, pouring her blessings upon the 
giver, even of three potatoes. The parson in the palace, 
writing his statistical survey, or, in other words, lampvoning 
these poor he has robbed. Nothing is more common than 
these heart-rending scenes of beggary in Ireland: but in 
England, the harpies that demolished the asylums of the 
poor and travellers, erected parish houses for their relief, to 
be supported, mark! at the expense of the farmers and pro- 
‘prietors—of those who came in for the blessings of the inno- 
vation; not at the expense of those who came in for the 
tythes and glebe houses. 

Prior to the Reformation, thirty-two kings of the Hep- 
tarchy, conscious of the impossibility of serving two mas- 
ters, God and Mammon, (Matt. vi. 24.) and relying on the 
promise of the Redeemer, (Matt. xix. 21.) resigned their 
crowns, and sold all, in order to feed the poor, or build 
‘houses in honour of God, saying, with David, (i Par. 
xxix. 16.) “‘O Lord our God, all this store which we have 
prepared to build thee a house for thy holy name, is from thy 
hands, and all things are thine. I know, my God, that 
thou provest hearts and lovest simplicity. Wherefore, J 
also, in the simplicity of my heart, have joyfully offered thee 
all these things. And I have seen, with great joy, thy peo- 
ple which are here present, offer thee their presents. O, 
Lord God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Israel, and of 
our Fathers, keep for ever this will of their hearts, and let 
this mind remain always for the worship of thee.” 

Now they spend their wealth, not to build churches in 
honour of God, but theatres, brothels, and gambling places,. 
to the worship of Satan: then, they enjoyed sound health 
and long life, in retirement, contemplating on the world to 
come; now, they are walking spectres, either at the hotel 
door, viewing the transient object of their lust, or sleeping: 
sick in bed until one or two o’clock, after the night’s dissipa- 
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tion, unable to resume the civil functions of life. Some more 
of them are eagerly employed, not in doing works of mercy, 
selling all and feeding the poor, and contemplating on the 
glory of God, but at the Custom-house and ’Change, settling 
their invoices, and purchasing the stocks: but if they fail 
in any speculation, swzcede takes them the short way to the 
presence of their offended God, upon whom they never be- 
stowed a thought; tv offend whom all the words and deeds 
of their whole vital career were levelled. 

Churches were therefore erected by the free donations of 
the faithful, and by third of the tithes that was laid aside 
for that purpose; but now, the new clergy keepall the tythes 
to themselves, forcing the people to support the poor, and 
build what they call Churches, too. This mode of forcing the 
people to support the poor, and build houses for God, tends to 
put out the last spark of Christianity amongst them, to rend 
that bond of union, that mutual dependence, intended by the 
Author of society, between the rich and the poor. The rich, 
hoping no merit or future reward from this mode of relieving, 
naturally abhor the poor as their oppressors. On the other 
hand, when the poor see themselves provided for by the poor 
rates, they despise the rich. To this may be traced that stern 
pride and contemptuous indifference towards superiors that 
characterises the lower orders in England. Does not that 
tend directly to make the poor ungrateful, the rich unfeeling, 
uncharitable, to rip up the last feeble thread of Christianity 
amongst them? Perhaps this is what made Goldsmith 
sing :— 

“¢ That independence, Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie ; 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone; 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown. 


Here, by the bonds of NAtuRE feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled.” 


If you regulate your judgment of the finances of England 
by the accounts of her venal press, she appears to be the 
most prosperous nation in the universe: there is not a year, 
within my memory, that they would not publish, “ this 
quarter’s revenue has improved by £24,000 more than the 
corresponding quarter last year; though there was a falling 
off in the Excise, the Post Office Department improved.” In 
three months more, they would say, ‘‘ Yesterday being the 

HO 
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day for settling accounts, the result is very cheering to the 
nation, and gives the best evidence of the rising prospe- 
rity of our commerce: the Customs have improved by 
£46,734 17s. 32d. more than those of the corresponding 
quarter last year.” These, or similar accounts, came out 
every year these forty years, and would give you reason to 
expect that the whole National Debt would be shortly paid 
off; but mark, the same papers did, always, in a month 
or six weeks after these flourishing accounts of our financial 
prosperity, announce new loans to be contracted, either by 
an issue of fourteen millions of Exchequer Bills, or by 
raising, ‘“‘on terms very favourable to the country,” from the 
Bank, ‘twenty millions of three per cents.” “‘ at stock secu- 
rity.” They entangle the whole affair in such obscurity, in- 
serting the loans in the back part of their columns, and the 
financial presperity in the prominent part, that the reader 
hardly notices the one whilst he is dazzled with the other. If 
there be so much improvement in the revenue, why these an- 
nual loans and increasing debt? The shipping and exten- 
Sive commerce of England would also tend to create false 
notions of their national prosperity. Usury had, at all 
times, even in the ancient republics of Greece, Rome, and 
Carthage, the effect of collecting at one time or other, the 
diffusive wealth of the country into a few hands, leaving the 
majority of the people in misery and disaffection. This 
effect is produced in England by the funding system. The 
fundholders retain in mortgage all the land in both islands; 
or, in other words, to pay them the interest of their debt, 
the agriculture of the whole country is taxed and destroyed. 
When the proprietor gets no rent, what good is his title deed 
of the estate? The usurious merchants and the fundholders 
monopolize the entire wealth of the community. 

As a dead capital is a useless fruitless article ; and, as in- 
land trade languishes in proportion to the decline of hus- 
bandry, their whole attention turns toward foreign com- 
merce. Whether there be profit or loss they must have 
shipping. Considering the immense taxes and duties there, 
and the total, or almost total, exemption from them else- 
where, can they remain long in the market? ‘They do not 
believe in any.approach of danger. The Irish gentry were 
equally incredulous ten years ago, until their rent-roll died 
on the return of peace ; unable to curtail their usual expen- 
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diture, they lived on credit seven years longer. The grocer, 
the woollen-draper, the wine-merchant, at Jength furnished 
the long account, and upon non-payment the affair is put 
into the hands of the attorney. ‘The gentry now having no 
credit in the shop, no rent from their tenants, being unable to 
labour, and ashamed to beg, are reduced to a state more des- 
picable than slavery. The proprietors in the country, and 
merchants in the towns, held, a few years back, such beauti- 
ful estate and stock in trade, that would make you think 
themselves and their families settled for many generations, 
but, during the short space of ten years, the whole slipped 
insensibly trom their hands, as the midnight dream vanishes, 
leaving no vestige before the opening eyes; how it came, 
whither it went, or when it will return—being a mystery. 
With this difference, that these fleeting riches leave behind 
pride, vanity, lust, gluttony, that are to be fed by fraud, 
swindling, or some other vile invention. ‘The English ca- 
pitalists should beware of a similar fate. 


BriacksTONE, in his Commentaries, book 2, page 458, 
says, ‘“‘ There is one species of this price or reward, the most 
usual of any, but concerning which, many good ana learned 
men have, in former times, very much perplexed themselves 
and other people, by raising doubts abont its legality zn fore 
conscientia. ‘That is, when money is lent on a contract to 
receive not only the principal sum again, but also an increase, 
by way of compensation for the use ; which generally is 
called znterest, by those who think it lawful, and usury by 
those who do not. For the enemies to interest, in gene- 
ral, make no distinction between that and usury, holding 
any increase of money to be indefensibly usurious. And 
this they ground as well as on the prohibition of it by the law 
of Moses among the Jews, as also upon what is said to be 
laid down by Aristotle, that money is naturally barren, and 
to make it breed money, is preposterous, and a perversion of 
the end of its institution, which was only to serve the pur- 
poses of exchange, and not of increase. Hence, the school 
divines have branded the practice of taking interest, as 
being conirary to the Divine Law, both natural and re- 
vealed; and the Canon Law has proscribed the taking 
any, even the least increase for the loan of money, as 
mortal sin,” 
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So then we have it from the pen of this Protestant, ‘‘ That 
many good and learned men have in former times perplexed 
themselves, making no distinction between interest and 
usury; holding any increase of money to be indetensibly 
usurious. And the school divines have branded the practice 
of taking interest as contrary to the law of God; the Canon 
Law proscribed taking the least increase as mortal sin.” 
Or, in other words, the school divines of the Catholic 
Church, and her Church herself, in her canons, con- 
demned the increase, as contrary to the law of God. Itisa 
wonder that he allowed that there were any good or learned 
men to be found in these former times of Catholicity. But 
see how easily the reformer throws aside the doctrine of these 
good and learned men, and of the Catholic Church, for 
fifteen hundred years. 

But in answer to them, he says, “It hath been observed 
(by whom? By Henry VIII and Elizabeth, I suppose, when 
they wanted to borrow, though one would imagine that their 
church plunder should raise themselves and their posterity 
for many generations above want) that the Mosaical precept 
was Clearly a political, and not a moral precept. It only 
prohibited the Jews from taking usury from their brethren, 
the Jews; but in express words, permitted them to take it of 
2 stranger :* which proves that a taking of a moderate usury 
ora reward for the use, for so the word signifies, is not 
malum in se, since it was allowed where any but an Israelite 
was concerned.” 

With what facility does the reformer pass by the rest of 
Scriptures, until he comes to this text, Deut. xxii. 19.! 
The Jews got permission or dispensation from God himself 
to receive usury from strangers: Henry VIII. and the refor- 
mers permitted, therefore, his followers to receive it from 
friends and foes; from strangers and natives! It is not 
malun in se, ** evil in itself,” since God dispensed with it : 
the reformer may as well say, God takes away our life and 
property whenever he pleases; therefore it is not evil in it- 
self for us reformers to do the same, whenever it pleases us. 
«¢ Aristotle’s reasoning against usury,” says he, ‘‘ from the 
barrenness of money, may also apply to houses and to many 
other things.” But St. Thomas has clearly proved it to be 
otherwise.t 

** And though money was originally used only for the pur- 
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poses of exchange, yet the laws of the State may be justified 
in permitting it to be lent at interest.” Where is the proof 
for this assertion of the Reformer? Can the State enact 
laws or permit practices against the law of God? ‘That 
the allowance of moderate interest tends greatly to the bene- 
fit of the public in trading countries, will appear from that 
generally acknowledged principle, that commerce cannot 
subsist without mutual and extensive credit.’ What does 
he mean by moderate interest? Was it the 10 per cent. of 
Harry ; the 7 of James; the 6 of Charles, or the 5 per cent. 
of Queen Anne? If Blackstone comes to life again, the 
British Islands could tell him, that even the moderate interest 
of Anne and William ILI., and their funds and bankruptcies, 
are not beneficial, but ruinous to the country. 

‘Thus in the dark ages of monkzsh superstition and civil 
tyranny, when interest was laid under a total interdict ; 
commerce was then at its lowest ebb, and fell entirely into 
the hands of the Jews and Lombards; when men’s minds 
began to be more enlarged, true religion and real liberty 
revived, commerce grew again into credit; and again intro- 
duced with itself its inseparable companion, the doctrine of 
loans at interest.” 

‘Behold, he calls the doctrine of the ‘‘many good and 
learned nen of former times, the school divines, and Canons 
of the Catholic Church,” for fifteen hundred years, monkish 
superstition ; but what he styles by that odious name is 
nothing less than the doctrine revealed in both Testaments, 
and handed down from pious artiquity to every Christian 
country. This name is indeed calculated to impose on the 
ignorant Protestants who take no trouble to examine whether 
he gave any proof for the assertion. As for czvil liberty, it 
has no greater enemy than interest. Whena despot wages 
war against the rights and liberties of his own people, or of 
his neighbours, he has but to raise a loan from the bank of 
fundholders, and the work is completed ; custom-houses, 
taxes, and tax-gatherers are in all places collecting the in- 
terest of these harpies; in case of any murmur, barracks, 
standing armies, police, martial law, insurrection-acts, gal- 
lies, exile, and executions are the remedy. | feel glad to 
hear from this reformer, that during the existence of the 
Catholic religion, or monkish superstition, as he is pleased to 
call it, in the kingdom, “ interest was laid under a total in- 
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terdict ; but when men’s minds began to enlarge (go at 
large trom all religion); when true religion and real liberty 
revived, commerce grew into credit.” That is, when money 
became the idol; ledger the bible ; commerce the true re- 
ligion; and rebellion against the doctrine of Christ, the real 
liberty. ‘his interest that was laid under a total interdict 
before, is introduced by commerce. So then it is not the 
seed leit in the tillage by the Divine Husbandman, but the 
tares scattered subsequently by the demon and the world. 

“‘Scruples of conscience! You need not, usurers, have 
any such thing, for I, Blackstone, becoming your apostle 
under our spiritual head, Henry and Elizabeth, wiil descend 
before you, and with my immense bulk quench all the hell- 
fire that is enkindied by the prophet Ezechiel, (xviii. 13.) 
* preached by the good and learned! men of the former times, 
by the schools and the canons’ against you.” ‘The whole of 
this matter is well summed up,” he adds, ‘“‘by Grotius, who 
says, ‘Ifthe compensation allowed by law does not exceed 
the proportion of the hazard run, or the want felt by the loan, 
its allowance is neither repugnant to the revealed nor to the 
natural law; but if it exceed these bounds, it is then oppres- 
sive usury; and though the municipal laws inay give it im- 
punity, they can never make it just.’ If there be not pro- 
portion between the hazard and interest, though the tempo- 
ral laws may give it impunity, they can never make it just, 
it is oppressive usury.” By what criterion, let me ask, is 
the hazard and risk to be ascertained that attends the loan 
made to the poor widow, to redeem her furniture from the 
tax-gatherers’ or the proctors’ decree? Perhaps half-a- 
dozen good and steady usurers could measure the risk.* 
Blackstone seems to understand well into what absurdity 
the other reformer has fallen, and to clear up the matter, he 
falls himself into the opposite extreme of nonsense. 

‘* We see,” says he, ‘‘ that the exorbitance or moderation 
of interest depends upon two circumstances—the inconveni- 
ence of parting with it,t the hazard of losing it entirely. 
The inconvenience to individual lenders can never be ascer- 
tained by laws, the rate, therefore, of general interest must 
depend upon the usual or general inconvenience. This 
results entirely from the quantity of specie or current money 
in the kingdom; for the more of specie there is circulating 

* See Risk, page 103. t+ See page 123. 
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in any country, the greater superfluity there will be beyond 
what is necessary to carry on the business of exchange and 
the common concerns of life. In every nation or public 
community there is a certain quantity of money thus neces- 
sary, which a person well skilled in political arithmetic 
might perhaps calculate, as exactly as a private banker can, 
the demand for running cash in his own shop; all above 
this necessary quantity may be spared or lent without much 
inconvenience to the respective lenders; and the greater 
this national superfiuity is, the more numerous will be the 
lenders, and the lower ought to be the rate of national 
interest; but where there is not enough circulating cash, 
or barely enough to answer the ordinary uses of the public, 
interest will be proportionably high; for lenders will be 
but few, as few can submit to the inconvenience of lending.” 

What absurdity ! ‘Though the inconvenience to individual 
lenders cannot be ascertained, that of the community, con- 
sisting of many individuals, can!! ‘ This interest should 
rise or fall according to the scarcity or plenty of money in 
the country.” What nonsense! Who can estimate the 
quantity of currency in his own town, or in the whole 
kingdom? Money sometimes lics dormant, sometimes stirs 
out: the same identical sum passes one day through several 
hands, whilst more is kept in close confinement throughout 
the year. ‘l’o lower or raise the interest, by what political 
arithmetician can it be measured? What political arithme- 
tician did Henry VIII. call in, when he settled the rate at 
10, or Queen Anne, when she reduced it to 5? How did 
the Congress of the United States measure the quantity of 
circulating money, when they settled the rate at 5 per 
cent.? Itis a melancholy truth, that the more we advance 
from the first date of Christianity, the more is the growth of 
infidelity. Blackstone and Grotius throw off the doctrine 
of antiquity, though they had still some little regard for the 
proportion between the hazard and interest; but now their 
disciples, less scrupulous, go at random to allow the 5 or 6 
per cent. in general to all lenders, without any respect to 
hazards, superfiuities, or inconveniences, and still call them- 
selves the followers of Christ! “‘ The greater the superfluity 
beyond what is necessary, the less will be the rate of inte- 
rest.” What nonsense! He should rather say, as there 
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will be no want, no borrower for this unnecessary superfluity, 
there ought to be no interest at all settled for it. 

‘“‘ So also the hazard of an entire loss,” says he, ‘ has 
its weight in the regulation of interest: the better security, 
the lower will be the rate.- *** A man who has money 
by him will perhaps lend it upon good personal security at 
5 per cent., upon landed security or mortgage at 4 per cent., 
the hazard being proportionably less; but he will lend it to 
the State, on the maintenance of which all his property 
depends, at 3 per cent., the hazard being none at all.” He 
then allows to charge the State 3 per cent., though there is 
no danger at allin lending her; but Grotius says, ‘‘ That 
if the rate of interest exceed the hazard, it is oppressive 
usury : though the municipal laws may give impunity, they 
can never make it just.” The two reformers are therefore 
at variance already. Why not? they have transgressed 
the limits of their forefathers, and levelled the sacred fences. 
But what will become of the millions that are drawn into 
the gulf of error by the reformers ? 


IRELAND. 


My heart rends with grief when I reflect on the miseries 
of my native country. Now trade, peace, and plenty; then 
troubles, disease, and famine; again, white boys, ribbon- 
men, orange-men ; after that gallows, exiles, gibbets. An 
island superior perhaps, to any other part of the universe 
for the fertility of the soil, the salubrity of the air, and for 
the generosity of the inhabitants ; yet, more distracted and 
unfortunate than the coast of Guinea in Africa, or Georgia 
in America; where the bountiful views of Providence are 
counteracted by the misrule of the temporal power. The 
general granary for the alms of all Europe, where wretched- 
ness is so great, and prospects so gloomy, that many persons 
of unblemished character commit minor offences against the 
laws, that they may be transported from a land of misery to 
Botany Bay: whilst many more, in a land boasting of her 
liberty at home, and of her protection to slaves abroad, be- 
come actual slaves, by going on redemption to America, 
Thus preferring shameiul exile and captivity, beyond the 


T See Risk, page 108. 
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globe, to wretched existence under the British government, 
amidst their friends and relatives, in their native land. 
Hence carts, loaded with convicts, pass every day by the 
great road trom Limerick to Cork, the place of embarkation ; 
the hills and valleys echoing to the clangor of their heavy 
irons; others. more guilty than they, moving amidst a 
military cavalcade towards the fatal spot, to expiate their 
crimes on the gallows, though all means are tried to preserve 
tranquillity : ‘‘ special commissions, insurrection acts, peel- 
ers, court martials, &c.” The Attorney General descanting, 
at every trial, on ‘ the delusion of the insurgents, the guilt 
of the inidnight law-givers; on the talent, zeal, and nerve, 
of the crown lawyers and officers; ” contrasting the ‘ fair 
trials and jury of the British government with the black 
cruel murders and floggings of Captain Rock.” * 

The Catholic clergy are for ever arguing, exhorting, re- 
primanding, often at the risk of their lives. A Father 
Mulkeen, for instance, happened to be out on his pastoral 
duty one night of 1820, in the county of Limerick, and fell 
In with a gang of the white-boys; cautioning them against 
the destruction they were drawing upon themselves and 
upon their unfortunate country, by breaking through the 
Jaws of God and man, they shot him dead! ‘The autho- 
rities, &c., feel the greatest astonishment on this un- 
tameable ferocity in a Christian people, and screw to- 
gether all their conjectures to account for the depravity. 
But the only cause upon which their suspicions alight is, 
some infectious principles of morality, they fancy, might be 
gaining ground in the minor country schools, 

In order to afford any wholesome, effectual prescription, 
the causes of the malady are first to be explored, and atter 
that, its progress and influence on the body. When every 
philanthropist in foreign countries feels anxious to know the 
causes that brought Ireland to her unaccountable misfor- 
tunes, to administer, if possible, some remedy to her, and 
an effectual antidote against similar evils in his own country, 
I teel myself called upon to submit my humble observations 
to the public. ‘Ten years’ mission in the county of Cork, 
from Skibbereen to Charleville, and thence to Imakilla, 


* A fictitious name assumed by night-walkers, called White 
Boys, in that country. 
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enabled me to observe the causes, progress, and consequences 
of this distress and misery. 

In tracing these calamities, you should go back as far as 
the reign of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, &c., and then follow 
down the path of the penal laws, until you come to the 
year 1780, that forms a new era in the annals of Ireland. 
‘The faction, or, as the Americans call it, caucus, that 
hatched about the treasury, since the Reformation, now 
threw open all the sluices of corruption; usury, funds, banks, 
and bankruptcies, rolled on like a torrent, washing away 
faith, morals, substance, credit, until they reached across 
the Channel. 

Usury I put down, as the great pivot of all their dis- 
asters—the main and primary spring that sets on motion the 
whole machinery of lIreland’s calamities. 

If one member of the body suffer any thing, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or if one member glory, all the members 
rejoice with it. Now, you are the body of Christ, and 
members of the member: J Cor. xii. 27. 

Whilst the article of the Apostles’ Creed, this Commu- 
nion of the Saints, or fellowship, which all the members of 
the mystical body, or Church of Christ, hold with God, 
their head, (1 John, i. 5.) this partnership, given us in the 
inheritance of the Saints, in the light of glory, (Colos. i. 12.) 
and with one another upon earth, was practically believed 
by the Irish, their social state was the same as paradise 
upon earth; it was most delightful to dwell among them. 
They had but one heart and one soul; their wisdom was 
not of this world ; they loved their neighbours as themselves ; 
and did unto every man as they would be done by. They 
studied to be sincere in all things, to exhibit their heart 
and mind in their true and native features; to impose on 
none; to love truth, and abhor falsehood; to suffer with 
pleasure for justice’ sake, and seek no revenge; and to hold 
up, at all times, the shining lamp of good works (Matt. v. 
16.) that they might glorify God who is in heaven. ‘They 
visited the widow and the orphans in their tribulations ; 
they remembered them that were in chains, as if they 
themselves were in chains with them; aad them that were 
afflicted, as being themselves in the body also. 

Hospitality was a leading feature in their picture, being 
daily taught by the old Priests, “‘ to loose the manacles of 
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wickedness, to remove the heavy burdens, to let the oppress- 
ed go free, and to break every yoke; to share their bread 
with the hungry, and to bring the poor and the strangers 
into their house ; when they would see the naked, to clothe 
him, and not to despise their own flesh:” Isaiah 58; that 
by receiving into their house the poor and the stranger, they 
harboured Christ himself, (Matt. xxv. 35.) and that, in the 
persons of the strange guests, (Gen. xviii, Heb. xiii. 2.) the 
angels were received in hospitality by Abraham. They 
would not, therefore, relish any meal, nor enjoy a night’s 
rest, if they had not Christ’s poor under their roof. And 
as God gave a blessing to the poor widow of Serepta, in 
Sidon, who shared in the time of famine her handful of 
ineal, and her small bottle of oil, with Elias, (3 Kings xvii. 
14.) so he rewarded the hospitality of the Irish with comfort, 
ease, and plenty. 

The farmers possessed, even within my own memory, in 
the vicinity of Macroom, and in every other part of the 
county of Cork, each of them, from fourteen to twenty milch 
cows ; from twoto four horses; with all the implements 
of husbandry; a score of sheep, to feed and clothe the 
family ; a little cottage, snug, though not showy; killed 
their beeves and hogs at Christmas and at Easter; con- 
verted their corn into bread and beer for the house. Though 
not vet able, since the destruction and spoliation of their 
Churches and Monasteries, by the gentlemen of the Refor- 
mation, to erect respectable places of worship, it was most 
edifying to behold them flocking from all quarters, well 
mounted, clothed in fine woollens, to hear Mass, and the 
instruction of the pious Priest, in the little Chapel: they 
would not be allowed, even yet, to call it Church, put up a 
bell, or rebuild any of the ancient walls of their Churches, 
that appear here and there, in spite of time, these 300 years, 
hung with ivy, as lasting, standing monuments of the ra- 
pacity of the Reformation. Nor was the devotion of this 
saintly people damped, from seeing the humility of the 
Chapel, the smallness of the screwed chalice, or the cheap- 
ness of the chasuble. Such as could not enter, kneeled 
outside, during the holy sacrifice, with profound awe and 
veneration ; uncovered, often under the rain, hail, and snow ; 
repeating the decade. In short, they had charity, that 
seeketh not her own: 1 Cor. xiit. 5. | 
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Usury and usurers were held, therefore, under contempt 
and infamy; the bare mention of brezs or brezsdozl, usoire 
or breisotr,* would make them shudder. The usurer’s 
offspring, was, so late as forty years ago, despised and 
deserted, on matrimonial, and upon every other honourable 
connexion, as much as they deserted the felon or the mur- 
derer’s offspring. 

No such a thing as interest was ever admitted among the 
Roman Catholics of the county and city of Cork, ‘until 
about the said year 1780; every aged person relates how 
it had been a subject of reprobation, at the altars every 
Sunday of the year; being even a reserved case in the 
diocese of Cloyne, until the demise of the learned Bishop 
Mac Kenna that occurred about this time. I have many 
vouchers of this fact, but will insert only the testimonies 
of three aged Priests, Mr. Barry, P.P. of Charleville, Mr. 
O'Connell, late P.P. of Castlehav en, and Mr. James 
Sheehan, a regular Priest of Cork. ‘Their unblemished 
career, in the care of souls, for the space of about 50 years, 
and their contiguity to eternity, the period, above all others, 
for truth aud sincerity (it being on the last stage of their 
life that I met them,) raises their testimonies beyond the 
reach of suspicion. 

Mr. Barry said, ‘‘ that he witnessed interest condemned, 
at a general conference of the neighbouring Clergy in Do- 
neraile, the aforesaid Bishop, with his coadjutor Bishop, 
presiding.” Mr. Sheehan said, ‘‘ That having been invited 
from the Buttevant Convent, about the year 1744, to Char- 
leville, to do duty, during the absence of the pastor, who 
had to leave home, he was called upon to administer the 
Jast sacraments to a dying man in that town, who would 
not, during his life, have any thing to do with interest, until 
this awful moment,—he gave out his money in this way, for 
the support, as he said, of his young children; that he, 
(Mr. S.) refused him communion unless he would revoke 
his usurious will; a condition with which the other would 
not comply ; ; that the family, in consequence, made great 
noise, going so far as to complain of him (Mr. S.) to the ma- 
gistrate, a Protestant too, who issued his ofhcial summons 
against the parties; but upon hearing the faith regarding 


* Breis signifies, in the Irish language, increase ; and brevsoir, 
or wsoire, means 4D usurer. 
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the matter, he returned him thanks for the genuine dis- 
charge of his duty; and that the Bishop signified his ap- 
probation of the occurrence too.” 

And the Rey. Daniel O’Connell, who closed, in 1821, 
a life of 83 years, after having spent 14 as a coadjutor, in 
different parts of the diocese, and the last 40 years parish 
priest of Castlehaven, upon whose character the breath 
of calumny never fastened even the smallest stain, assured 
me, the year prior to his death, “‘ that usury, or interest of 
all sorts—in kind and in specie, had been condemned during 
the life of the late Bishop Mac Kenna, and that he knew, 
for example, that the late Vicar-General of the Diocese 
and the Pastor of Mallow, refused communion to all interest- 
men: who consequently passed over every Easter to Cork, 
in the next diocese, for fulfilling their religious obligations ; 
it seems that the practice was prevalent at this time in the 
city; perhaps since the death of Bishop M‘Carthy Rabagh, 
that took place a few years before this time. 

That it had been condemned in the city also, until his 
death, is inferred from one circumstance. The growing 
commerce of the city gave rise to the briars of riches, that 
smother the faith, and to avarice, the root of all evils; the 
Catholic citizens murmured that the prevention of interest 
exposed themselves to great disadvantages in the scale of 
society, with regard to the Protestants, whose religion was 
more accommodating, (2 Tim. iv. 3.) The Bishop replied, 
that he would forward their remonstrance to Rome, and 
faithfully report to them the result; but the only decision 
they received, was, ‘‘ ‘That there could be no dispensation 
granted on what is reprobated in both Testaments.’ Whether 
this decision satisfied the avaricious merchants is not 
known; there was no more noise on the question during 
that Bishop’s life. The gap was made, in all probability, 
during the time of his successor, Bishop Butler; for the 
practice has generally prevailed, without interruption, ever 
since. 

Cork, then, throwing off the law of God and the Cove- 
nant which he made with their fathers, they pursued va- 
nities ; and they acted foolishly; and they followed the’ 
Gentiles that were round about them; what the Lord com- 
manded them not to do, these things they did; and they 
deviated from all the commandments of God, and they 
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made for themselves two molten idols: 4 Kings, 17, 15. 
They swerved, alas, from the covenant which God made 
with their forefathers; they fell into the path of the English 
nation, and erected for themselves two idols—wsury and 
commerce. 

See what a long time interest was fostered by the re- 
formers, beyond the Channel, before it could gain any foot- 
ing in the island of saints. This is the first time the Irish 
Catholics began to conform to the New Church. Yes, 
conform, if they can show any Catholic king or bishop in 
England or Ireland, who allowed, prior to that period, six 
per cent., or any other per centage, it is astonishing; they 
cannot. It must therefore be styled an act of contormity. 
But the cravings of commerce and of avaricious merchants 
called for the innovation; neither society could subsist, nor 
commerce flourish, by adhering any longer to the law of 
God, and to the-ancient doctrine of the Catholic Church. 
What pernicious principles were detected about this time 
in Catholicity!' Though monstrous as this libel on Christi- 
anity sounds in the ears of Christians, I often heard it 
from persons calling themselves ministers of the Gospel— 
that society could not subsist without the aid of unchris- 
tian usury. 

As it is our unhappy lot to be born in an age when the 
Christian religion and the Catholic doctrine are thus made 
mockery of, by persons who are bound by the solemn 
obligation of an oath, and by every other sacred tie, to 
support it, when expediency and the imaginary welfare ot 
society are become the ruling maxims; go, 1 pray you, 
to your history, and then you will find whether merchants 
and commerce are such good pillars of society. Go, man 
of the day, who art only bent upon using the things of this 
world, gorging yourselves with wine (Wisdom ii. 6); or you 
whose doctrine is self-interest ; whose idol is already the 
golden calf (Exodus xxxii.); and you will find whether the 
good things of this world, and this gold, are brought together 
by this trade, and by these merchants. 


‘‘ It appears evident, from the testimony of Polybius. 


and Plutarch, that the great scheme of the Spartan legisla- 
tor (Lycurgus) was to provide for the lasting security of 
his country against foreign invasions, and to perpetuate the 
blessings of liberty and independence to the people by the 
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generous plan of discipline, whereby he rendered his people 
invincible at home, by banishing all gold and silver, and 
prohibiting commerce and the use of shipping, he proposed 
to confine the Spartans within their own territories, and by 
taking away the means, to repress all desires of making 
conquests upon their neighbours. But when ambition and 
the lust of domination crept in, avarice and corruption soon 
followed. All historians agree, that wealth, with its atten- 
dants, luxury and corruption, gained admission at Sparta 
in the reign of the first Agis: from that time Sparta became 
venal. I further observe, that the introduction of wealth 
by Lysander, after the conquest of Athens, brought back 
all these vices which the prohibition of the use of money 
had formerly banished ; and all historians assign that open 
violation of the laws of Lycurgus, as the period from which 
the decadence of Sparta is to be properly dated.” Edward 
Wortley Montague, jun. “‘ Rise and Fall of Ancient Re- 
publics,” pp. 34 and 70. 

To wealth, luxury, and avarice, is also imputed the fall 
of Carthage, in the last punic war. ‘* The Carthaginians 
having been intent this long time only on amassing private 
property and wealth, and no way careful of the public safety, 
became aitrighted on the preparations of the Romans, and 
now too late began to see the danger of riches in a state 
when it had no longer ability to defend them. These vessels, 
therefore, of gold and silver, the objects of their pride and 
luxury, were converted into arms. Then was this mag~ 
nificent city made a heap of ashes by the merciless conque- 
rors. ‘The Roman Senate having decreed that no part of 
it should be rebuilt, it was all demolished to the ground, 
so that travellers are not able to say at this day where Car- 
thage stood. This was the end of one of the most renowned 
cities in the world for arts, wealth, and extent of dominion; 
that rivalled Rome herself for more than one hundred years, 
and at one time was thought to have the superiority. But 
all the grandcur of Carthage was founded on commerce 
alone, which is ever fluctuating, and at best serves but to 
dress up a nation for being sacrificed, and to invite the con- 
queror.”—Goldsmith’s Rom. Hist. vol. I., pp. 195 and 197. 

These two writers agree with regard to the pernicious 
tendency of wealth and commerce, with this difference, that 
the former condemns them in general terms, and without 
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exception ; the latter only “‘ when the country has no power 
to defend them ;” this laxity in him is not to be wondered 
at, when you reflect that he wrote at a period when the 
usury and Orange funding system were in full operation. 
His book would get no sale if he condemned riches as ge- 
nerally as the other. 

With regard to the corruption and fall of Rome, we have 
the evidence of Sallust, in his preface to the Catiline war: 
Hesays, that ‘‘ Rome was celebrated for industry and equity 
until the fall of her rival, Carthage; that then being no 
longer under control, she gave loose reins to all her pas- 
sions, particularly to avarice and ambition, the root of all 
evils. These vices subvert public faith and equity, and 
every other virtue, to give room to pride, cruelty, and vena- 
lity ; spreading by degrees at first; they, by and by, become 
the established custom, so that the whole country turned out 
intolerably corrupt.” ‘“ Jnnocentia pro malevolentia duct 
cepit.” ‘* Exemption in any man trom the general depra- 
vity, began to be deemed as malice and hatred towards the 
corrupt community’: Continues he. They looked upon 
him as a reflection on themselves. David used the sword 
of the giant Goliah, to cut off his own head, (1 Kings, xvii. 
51,) so I take up the historic sword of these three enemies 
of the Catholic religion to defend it against them. When 
Sallust, a pagan writer, saw, from common sense and ex- 
perience, the ruinous influence of wealth and commerce to 
society, will people now, boasting of the Christian religion, 
shut their eyes to both common sense and experience? Are 
their heads so intoxicated with money matters, that they 
see not in history, both sacred and profane, that excessive 
love of gain and commerce always brought ruin upon cities 
and nations ? 

Dividimus muros et menia pandimus urbis 

Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce 

Tum vero manifesta fides Danaumque patescunt 
Insidia. 

‘We have broken down the walls and thrown open the 
bulwarks of the city, and have placed the direful monster 
in the heart of the consecrated citadel. Then, indeed, the 
faith and deceit of the Greeks became visible.” We have 
broken down the Canonical walls, and levelled the fences of 
the vineyard. Then, indeed, came to light the faith and 
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deceit of the usurers. Since the demise of the two pious 
and learned prelates, Mac Kenna and Mac Carthy, in the 
county and city, all opposition to the measure ceasing, it 
became the general practice; not a word can be preached 
against it; exemption from the contagion is a reflection on 
the infected; no plague spreads with the rapidity of heresy, 
especially if it nestles in the head. 

From that period the public manners and customs have 
taken a complete turn—undergone a perfect revolution. 
Every feature in the bright picture of their fathers is only 
mockery. Their wisdom is to varnish the heart and mind 
with strange colours; to display falsehood for truth, and 
truth for falsehood ; to seek honour and high places; to re- 
turn evil for evil; to submit to none, if there be means of 
resistance, otherwise to dissemble the malice under the mask 
of forgiveness. This duplicity, called refinement, is learned, 
by word and example, from the cradle; without it, they are 
deemed simpletons—with it, every thing. This selfish race 
profess to know God, but in their deeds deny him, “ being 
abominable and incredulous, and unto every good work re- 
probate.” ‘The fraternal charity of their fathers is succeeded 
by self-love, that seeketh the things that are her own, not the 
things that are Jesus Christ’s. (Phil. ii. 21.) 

Their pious ancestors ‘‘ would pay the labourer his hire 
immediately, and would do unto others as they would te 
done by; would eat their bread in company with the hun- 
gry and needy; and would cover the naked with their gar- 
ments;” (Tobias iv. 15.) Nor would they muzzle the ox 
thrashing the corn: (Deut. xxv.4.) They would never 
think of treating their fellow-creatures in a manner that the 
brute could not be treated: besides ‘‘ paying the labourer 
immediately his hire,” they always fed him, remembering 
they had also a Master in heaven. 

But as soon as the paper and taxing influence of the fund- 
holders breathed over the land, this piety was thrown into 
confusion. On the fall of the old leases, the rent being 
trebled, they were all, one after another, ejected for a race of 
poor, griping, calculators, who have to apply ‘every thing 
to the penny,” for the payment of the rack-rent, tithes, and 
taxes; the mutton, beef, bacon, fowl, corn and butter, go to 
the market; savings, and frugality, and economy, are 
preached up by every parson, tax-gatherer, and eater, It 
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would be well if they showed in their conduct the sincerity 
of their doctrine—if they reduced, not trebled, the tithes 
and the taxes. However, from the indefatigability of the 
dogmatizers, and the multiplicity of the people’s burdens, 
they succeeded. Away with the nonsense of clothing, feed- 
ing, and harbouring the poor: (Matt. xxv. 37.) The next 
step made in the ‘‘ science of economy” was, to deprive the 
labourers of their food: ‘‘ We lose more than the fruit of 
their labour, by feeding them, they said: a few notes addi- 
tional will save us the trouble of cooking for them throughout 
the year.” But on the failure of the banks soon after, they 
lost the notes, after having inflicted this impious wound on 
the poor. See how the gospel virtues gradually withered 
from the baneful influence of usury and fundholders. The 
same impious economy from the same calculating, avaricious 
spirit, prevails in many other places, particularly in commer--. 
cial cities, Will your fellow-man labour in your store or 
vineyard, without tasting the fruit? Will you muzzle him 
thrashing the corn? 

The free loans of the gospel are no longer heard of; every 
man who is not able to pay interest, and give security to 
these calculators, sinks under the iron rod of the tythe-proc- 
tor, or tax-gatherer. Hence, thousands of ousted tenants 
and reduced merchants, beg from door to door: thousands 
upon thousands fleeing in distress from their fertile native 
Jand; moneyless, friendless, upon every foreign shore, the 
victims of disease and famine. 

When Providence is pleased to make man poor and to 
enrich him; to humble and to raise him; to take up the 
needy from the dust, and to elevate the poor from the dung- 
hill, to sit with princes, and to hold seats of glory; (1 Kings 
ii. 7.) when he enriches even sinners, (Psalm ]xxii. 12.) 
anxiety and apprehension follow in the train. Money, he 
knows, when dormant in the chest, continues fruitless—a 
temptation to the robber. Commercial enterprises being 
equally uncertain, especially for new men, who have neither 
skill nor taste for the drudgery of the counting-house. 
During this state of perplexity, a thousand schemes occur to 
the mind. After an exact comparison of all, one with ano- 
ther, for a considerable time, the choice is made of the one 
that seems to be above the reach of the robber, and hazard of 
commerce; still safe, easy, lucrative, to lend at interest. 
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The labour and anxiety will be thrown on the borrower, who 
will have still to pay six per cent., whether he gain or lose, 
to the lazy usurers! All the profane arguments that ever 
were, or ever will be discovered in the annals of extortion to 
defend this crying injustice, are compiled by this newly en- 
riched man. ‘‘ Society,” says he, ‘‘ could not stand with- 
out interest.” How did it stand before Providence raised 
him from obscurity and poverty, to affluence and dignity ? 
How willit survive, when he is hurled back into his native 
insignificance by the failure of debtors and other causes? 
How do the millions live, who have neither means to lend, 
nor credit to borrow? No matter how they live, he must 
live by interest. 

Interest becomes now the universal idol: the farmer’s gain 
from war prices, and the minor’s inheritance from his dying 
parent go at interest. The lazy old man, the fantastic rake, 
the theatric dame, could not at all subsist without interest. O, 
Prince of Orange, what fertile field you have discovered 
that yields crops, without labour, to all these idlers!| The 
merchant must go through every clime, hot and cold; or 
stand behind the counter the whole year round, being obliged. 
to pay, whether he gain or lose, six per cent. to the drones! 
If he gain, which can seldom occur but by fraud and extor- 
tion, he thinks all is well; if he lose, bankruptcy is the alter- 
native. The public, in either case, is sure to suffer, with 
this difference, that the fraud and extortion corrode insensi- 
bly, whilst the bankruptcy tears up the very vitals of society. 

As the existence and sustenance of all is to be drawn from 
interest, the secondary object that engages their attention is 
to choose the best and surest amongst the borrowers. The 
usurer’s eye rolls over town and country—views the ways 
and means of all persons. The pompous ’squire, the thrifty 
chapman in Cork, Youghal, Fermoy, Charleville, Kinturk, 
Macroom, or in Bandon, (towns in Ireland remarkable for 
bankruptcies, from 1810 to 1820, when all credit ceased,) 
soon attracts his notice; the mill, still, or estate, the factory, 
or ‘‘ stock in trade,” would be a safe guarantee for the usu- 
rious loan. Billsand bonds on land and personal security 
are had without delay, The usurer says now to himself, 
“‘ My soul, thou hast riches made for many years; rest, eat, 
drink, feast.” But the Lord said to him, ‘ Fool, they shall 
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require of you your soul this night: whose will be this pro- 
perty you have made?” (Luke xii. 18. Eccles, xi. 18.) 

Nor Scripture, nor reason, nor future hopes, nor fears, will 
‘divert our rich man from his infernal pursuit: therefore, the 
miller, the chapman, or spendthrift, in each of these places, 
swallowed up, at Interest, all the spared money in his respec- 
tive neighbourhood. What prospects opened to all classes— 
to the borrowers, to the lenders, to the community at large! 
The borrower could, from the profit of trade, besides pay- 
ing interest to the lenders, support his family in decency ; 
commerce and employment would flourish; rents, tythes, 
and taxes would start up; in short, the whole social family 
would prosper together. My people heard not my voice, and 
Israel hearkened not to me, so I let them go according to the 
desires of their own hearts ; they shall walk in their own in- 
‘ventions: (Psalm 80.) It is written, I will destroy the wis- 
‘dom of the wise, and reprobate the prudence of the prudent. 
Where is the wise man? Where the scribe? Where the 
follower of this world? ‘Has not God made foolish the wis- 
dom of the world: (1 Cor. i. 19.) Even in their own pru- 
dence and Orange inventions they vanish, they are made 
foolish; they expended what they could get and borrow 
upon buildings and purchases. ‘There was no question 
‘about what could be made of them, but how many could be 
grasped at before any further rise in the time. But in 1815, 
prices arrived at the highest pitch; the rapidity of their rise 
until that period, is only equalled by their speed down the 
hill, until neither goods nor lands sell for halt the first cost. 
Then all those speculative borrowers tottered on every side of 
us. Commissioners, assignees, trustees, attorneys, are in 
motion in all directions. The Lord Chancellor gets £100 for 
issuing the writ—a large printed parchment with a big piece 
‘of wax appended, bearing the motto of usury and *bank- 
ruptcy. ‘Though this parchment is large, and the wax big 
enough for making a mould candle, they are too dear when 
£100 is paid for them. The assignees, &c. &c. receive 
each £5 a day, when they are on duty; and as there is no 
controlling power to hurry them, and the salary in their own 
hands, they continue in employment as long as they consider 
£5 a day worth notice. Meetings, adjournments, advertise- 
ments, therefore, amuse the public for many years. ‘‘ The 
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mountains are in labour.” Behold! at length the long ex- 
pected dividend—sixpence to the pound! This is the way 
these harpies tear asunder the property of our usurers ; 
that property which was dearer to them than their soul, or 
their God; which they would not lend without interest, to 
save even the state from ruin. When all others suffer from 
the depression of trade, the Lord Chancellor and his satel- 
lites reap in it their harvest. 

Then might be said, I saw deceit and fraud everywhere; 
usury constantly in the streets: (Psalm. liv.) The towns and 
mercantile places, constant scenes of fraud and perjury, of 
extortion and re-action, between usurers and bankrupts, 
until all public faith and credit are destroyed, so that no 
loan could be obtained by individuals, any longer, either 
with or without interest. If no person suffer besides the 
agents and actors of the accursed machinery, the guilty 
usurers and their accomplices, there would be few to deplore 
their misfortunes; but if one member suffer any thing, all 
the body suffers with it, the evil takes a wide scope, involv- 
ing all classes of the community. 

Bankruptcies, as well as usury, are the invention of the 
Spiritual Head of the Protestant Church; like a good and 
sapient pastor, Henry VIII. issued his decree against ‘‘the 
crafty debtors who consumed at their own wills and pleasure the 
property of their creditors, against all reason, equity, and 
good conscience.’’ What conscience he had, when there 
was question of beheading half a dozen wives, or plun- 
dering Churches, or burning heretics! ! If these scourges 
of mankind, Usury, Funds, Banks, Bankruptcies, and 
National Debt, were the invention of any Pope, every hill 
and valley would constantly ring with the yells of Seekers, 
Quakers, Jumpers, Methodists, against ‘* Inquisition, Su- 
perstition, Jesuits, Pope, and Popery.” 

It appears that the conscientious Harry began soon to 
deplore the absence of honesty and religion in his new flock; 
for inthe 34and 35 Henry VIII. c. 4, the first bankrupt 
statute on record begins with this preamble : ‘“‘ Whereas 
divers and sundry persons, craftily obtaining into their 
hands great substance of other men’s goods, do suddenly 
flee to parts unknown or keep their houses, not minding to 
pay or restore to any of their creditors their debts and duties 
(I suppose he meant the revenues to the tax-gatherers), but 
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at their own wills and pleasures consume the substance’ 
obtained by credit of other men, for their own pleasure and 
delicate living, against all reason, equity, and good con- 
science.’ And the 21st James J. ch. 19, begins by declar- 
ing, that “‘ the aforesaid statute shall be largely and beneh- 
cially construed and expounded for the aid and relief of the 
creditors.” What is this large and beneficial aid it will 
bring them? Ofcourse, that the Lord Chancellor,commissioners, 
assignees, trustees, attorneys, shall tear asunder at large 
the bankrupt’s property, leaving the creditors the small divi- 
dend of sixpence in the pound. It seems that Harry's 
view, by this statute, was to preserve some equilibrium in 
the deranged machine—to prevent all its sharp-pointed 
members from tearing and grinding one another; but he 
has vanished in his own thoughts—his statute being ren- 
dered abortive; for bankruptcy is become a trade or spec- 
ulation to make a rapid fortune; the creditors at large are 
daily benefited by some fraudulent concealment on the part 
of their crafty bankrupts. The constant scene of extortion 
and evasion, of fraud, deceit and perjury, that is displayed 
amongst usurers and bankrupts, has demoralized the whole 
society. ‘* Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

Besides, the provincial banks, lending at interest to every 
spendthrift and speculator in town and country, principally 
to the inhabitants of the remote counties, gave general cur- 
rency to their notes, banishing the specie to foreign countries, 
but on the failure of all their debtors in 1815, they them- 
selves fell to the ruin of the whole community ; neither rich 
nor poor, master nor servant, clergy nor laity, had any other 
money than their useless notes; the guineas and dollars 
were sold for premiums to money-brokers, and emigrated 
Jong since to the East and West Indies. Figure to yourself 
a large society of all ranks and classes, mutually dependent 
upon each other for subsistence; mutually indebted to each 
other for rent, hire, book accounts, &c. without a penny to 
pay their respective debts or buy the necessaries of life, now 
grinding and tearing one another, not like Christians, but 
rather like the brutes of the forest. Is not this a deplora- 
ble result of the profane novelties of Harry, Elizabeth, and 
the Orange Prince? 

Indeed the whole country is reduced already by the sys- 
tem to a perfect chaos, trade and agriculture flourishing in 
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the morning may be thrown into confusion before night, 
by the gambling of fundholders, or the failure of banks. 
The tricks of cunning bankers in some places are really 
astonishing ; it isa notorious fact, that one of the knaves 
for three years prior to his failure in 1820, had privately 
appointed agents to purchase, for his own notes, all the 
provisions that came into the market of Cark, and that he 
shipped them to the English market, where they were sold 
for four shillings a hundred less than the first cost. Whether 
he did so in order to procure English notes to meet the run 
on his bank, or to make a greater issue of his notes, no man 
can say ; however, it tended to magnify the future calamity ; 
the unaccountable high prices afforded by his agents during 
these three years, had a double effect—to banish from the 
market all honest buyers, and to raise delusive hopes of 
better times in the farmers, landlords, parsons, and tax- 
gatherers. We had then at once all in motion, the venal 
press, lauding the wisdom of the British Cabinet, that 
** steered the helm of the State through the long and arduous 
struggle, without any serious detriment to our internal or 
external commerce, that isalready in a state of improve- 
ment.” 

When people see themselves degraded, and actually beg- 
gared by this horrible fraud and rapine, under the sanction 
of the temporal power, they fall into utter contempt of the 
laws of God and man, of the Priest and Magistrate. To 
this cause may be traced all the black crimes—the immense 
loss of lives, and destruction of property, that have of late 
years disgraced the province of Munster. 

Usury” operated differently in ditferent places, producing 
effects equally ruinous in all. ‘the marshy plains of the 
county of Limerick yield, perhaps, the best horned cattle in 
the British Isles; the average stock fed on the acre, being 
one ox and three sheep. Usurers supplied Government with 
abundance of loans for carrying on the war, so that Irish 
beef and pork brought an enormous price. Feeding became, 
therefore, the most lucrative of all traffics in this county. 
They bought the ox, in spring, for 10/., and each sheep for 
12. 10s., and sold them in the fall, for 20/. and 31.., so 
that they gained with little or no trouble, 4/. 10s. by the 
three sheep, and 10/. by the ox; or in other words, 142. 10s. 
an acre, for six months of the year. ‘This sum becoming 
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the standard value of the land, amounted to a total exclu- 
sion of the poor. The two thirds of the population are 
labourers, possessing only a little house or hut, and a single 
acre for a potato garden; they paid, in general, thirty 
shillings rent for the former, and 3/. for the latter, by 
labouring throughout the year, at fourpence a day for the 
proprietor, or by going to distant places every now and 
then, to earn, during the harvest, a few pounds for paying 
all demands at home; but the sudden rise of the land, from 
war prices and paper currency, put, within these fifteen 
years, the house and acre beyond the reach of the poor in 
this county; the seifish proprietors deeming it better to 
make ]14/. 10s. an acre by feeding cattle, than to be wrang- 
ling with the poor for rent. Hence, ‘‘ adding house to 
house, and field to field, as if they were the only inhabi- 
tants of the earth,” they expelled the poor, levelled their 
huts, and covered the land with oxen. 

The poor being thus expelled, in compliment to the brutes 
of the field, took refuge on the road-side, in quarries, or 
on the barren mountains; and endeavoured to procure, by 
force and conspiracy, what they could not on moderate 
terms, from the land-owners; making common cause against 
their common oppressors, they concentrate this night in one 
side of the parish, and dig up a field, to induce the owner 
to give it at a reasonable rent to the neighbouring cottager ; 
the next night they did the same in the other side of the 
parish; and soon, kept the vicinity in continual apprehen- 
sion; the obnoxious oxen were sure to meet everwhere the 
night-walker’s vengeance. From this sprung the accursed 
custom of houghing cattle and burning their provender. 
Seeing that their black crimes were odious to the law of 
God and to the dictates of their Clergy, they abandoned 
altogether, both the one and the other. 

Whilst the poor were thus demoralized and ruined, by the: 
war and funding system, let us see their influence on the 
rich. When grazing became so lucrative, every other pur- 
suit—trade and agriculture, was neglected for that easy and 
ready mode of making money; feeding, buying, and selling 
cattle, is now the study of all; rents, tithes, taxes, got up in 
proportion to the price of butter and beef; it was truly the 
golden age—the time of respectability. ‘The parson should 

-make young parsons of all his sons, and parsons’ wives of 
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the daughters ; and the rich Protestant would not, for the 
world, ‘‘ allow the offspring of any proud Churchman,” to 
outrun his own darlings in education or refinement. Then 
came on music, dancing, fencing, drawing, hunting, whilst 
the genteel folk furnished the newspapers, reviews, and ma- 
gazines, with caricatures of Paddy’s dress, English, house, or 
furniture. This might be the trick of the tax-gatherers, to 
compel the people to purchase the taxed articles. Whether 
such had, or had not, been the intention of the lampooners they 
shamed the people from their gospel simplicity and sincerity, 
into the pride and extravagance of the great ; from their good 
home made woollens, into the cloths and gewgaws of Eng- 
land. The passion for fineries and imported luxuries, now so 
prevalent amongst all classes, brought in a fat harvest of 
taxes. In order tosupport this pageantry they raised the rents, 
tithes, and taxes, and contracted, besides, large debts in the 
shop, or with the neighbouring miser, for educating and por- 
tioning the children. But on the fallof the times, it would 
be well if they lowered their expenses on a level with their 
diminished revenue. They could not: their debtors and 
their own extravagant habits continued craving with double 
fury. The tenants are therefore urged and ousted, as they 
had long since done to the cottagers. The land becomes 
consequently a desert. Parsons now take the alarm, and 
are anxious to abandon the tithes for something else. This 
seems to account for the ‘“ Commutation Bill,” introduced 
and passed by their friends lately in Parliament. How 
mankind are duped by these gentlemen ! ! 

Every opponent of the I'rench war, that was waged to put 
down ‘‘ Pope and Popery,”’ was branded by the Clergy as 
an enemy to the “‘ Church and State;” again, whoever 
would oppose the last war that was waged to raise the Pope 
and the Catholic kings (not popery as before,) of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, in spite of Jacobins and atheism, was 
marked as a ‘ Radical Reformer.” But when the debt 
that was contracted in both wars, annihilated the tithes, 
they turn about to join the landlords in eating their loaves 
and fishes. The landlords ought to tell them, You have 
ruined us: you and your Spiritual Head, Harry, have in- 
vented usury, and bankruptcy, and national debt; by your 
constant attacks on the manners of the people, you have 
destroyed all the gospel virtues amongst them, and made 
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rebels of them all. Your daily sermons against Pope and 
popery maddened the nation into wars and taxation, that 
will, in all probability, soon shake the country from the very 
foundation. Now when your own acts have destroyed your 
own livings, you come to join us for our loaves and fishes! 
“You have ruined us; we will have no fellowship with you. 
~The stocks, invented by the Prince of Orange to wage the 
unnatural war against his own father-in-law, have enabled 
a few cunning individuals, by repeated receipts and pay- 
ments, to involve the nation in debt, exceeding the actual 
value of the whole country, or al! the money in existence ; 
to live permanently on the labouring classes of the com- 
munity. For, to pay the voracious drones, all the necessaries 
of life are so taxed, that neither iinporter nor exporter, nor 
brewer, nor distiller, nor retailer, can with safe conscience 
continue in trade. Let the evils stop where they may, 
Government has to blame itself alone for the total destruc- 
tion of faith and morals in both islands. The introduction of 
the unchristian usury engendered debts, stocks, paper 
money; then followed taxation, fictitious property, bank- 
ruptcies; whilst taxation opened the door for smuggling 3 
bankruptcy let loose fraud, perjury, oppression, extortion, re- 
action; and soon after came on a general dissolution of all 
the social ties. Vices, as well as virtues, have some sort of 
connexion, that by giving way to one the rest immediately 
follow, 

The hospitality of the ancients did not confine itself to 
their houses, but also extended to the relief of the weary 
traveller on the road. Individuals founded and endowed 
hospitals on the highways, to be ever open to take in Christ, 
an the person of the stranger : (Matt. xxv. 37.) The vene- 
rable ruins of one of them occur on the Ballynamona road, 
between Cork and Mallow. It fell a victim to the general 
rapacity of the Reformation. The travellers are allowed to 
crawl along the way ever since, seeking shelter amongst the 
wretched taverns, that have to pay each eight pounds for 
license : a sum, with all their other charges, that they could 
not possibly make of the fair profit. ‘They have therefore to 
abandon, in a country without any sort of trade or employ- 
ment, this mode of livelihood, or trespass on the dictates of 
religicn and conscience, by illicit trade, or fraud on the 
guests. Home-mdde beer was the general beverage, until 
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about fifty years ago, when Government, to meet the increas- 
ing demands of the fundholders, was forced to devise new 
schemes of finance; they laid a duty of two-pence a quart 
on the beer or porter, with a fine of many hundred pounds on 
unlicensed brewers. Thus the fundbolders, substituting 
smuggling, fraud, and extortion, for the tree trade and ancient 
hospitality, have driven the poor into these schools of 
infamy, to pay three-pence a quart for beer, often adulte- 
rated, instead of the wholesome drink they formerly had at 
home, in the pleasing, safe company of their family ; whilst 
they are made, in tlis manner, drunkards by the Govern- 
ment, the hireling press, every day, amuses its wealthy 
readers with some tale of Paddy’s intemperance; and the 
reformed Clergy, in the place of harbouring and protecting 
the poor, spend their time writing ‘‘ Statistical Surveys” of 
the country, which, under that imposing name, are nothing 
but flimsy caricatures of Paddy, or mean flattery of some 
noble patron. This may be the surest ladder to a benefice. 

The tricks of many of these Protestant Clergy, in several 
places, to decoy people into their deserted conventicles, are 
really astonishing. There is a Parson Lombard, for ee, 
ror, Ballynamona, near the Black Water, enjoying, I think, 
apart of the confiscated revenue of that hospital, who amuses 
a little congregation with dry, but refined discourses, against 
the ‘‘ Pope and popery.” Though he succeeds, by his 
worldly influence and distribution of two-pence in money, and. 
a four-penny loaf to each individual, when he goes to 
‘‘ prayers,” in keeping together a flock of seventy or eighty 
persons ; however, on the approach of the awful hour of 
eternity, they generally renounce his loaves and pence, and 
become Roman Catholics, The clearest argument that his 
patronage made them hypocrites during life, and the 
strongest evidence of the absurdity of temptations and bribery 
for gaining proselytes. 

I cannot help mentioning one instance that took place 
during my ministry in that parish. On the prevalence of 
the typhus, in the year 1816, patients from all quarters were 
sent to the public hospita! at Mallow;* among the rest came 
Betty, an old woman who had been one of this parson’s loaf- 


* Not an Hospital endowed by the free bounty of the parson or 
Protestants, as the Catholics used to do, but from atax levied by 
‘the grand jury upon the county. 
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eaters for many years, bearing in her hand his credential ts 
the governor of the house. She received of course the best 
room in the hospital, with particular attention, but in a few 
days her case appearing dangerous, they announced to her 
the improbability of her recovery, and recommended the 
propriety of sending for the Minister. She, thinking there 
was no inore occasion of the parson’s loaves and pence, said, 
after a serious reflection, that she wished for the Catholic 
Priest. Accordingly the Rev. Michael Quinlan arrived, 
and took her into the communion of the Mother Church. 
However, she recovered and returned home, and relapsing 
into the vomit, presented herself the next Sunday to the 
parson as usual, at the Protestant Church, with the other 
two-penny pensioners. She was recognized at once by him 
in the crowd, and ‘“‘ the imposter desired to go immediately 
out of his sight to the Catholic Priest for loaves and pence.” 
Suppose it was sinful to become a “ Papist,” did he imitate 
the Creator and Redeemer, who makes the sun shine on the 
bad as well as the good, and who feeds the sinners as wellas 
the just? Compare his bigotted principles, with the charity 
of the founders of that first-mentioned hospital for the recep- 
tion of all passengers, without exception of persons or creeds. 

As the parsons, with their spiritual head, William III, 
instituted debt and funds, and banks, to wage the no-popery 
war, for the preservation of the plunder, so did they demolish 
all the schools, to bring about a total ignorance of the religion 
and rights of antiquity, in Ireland, may I be allowed, even 
at the risk of a little digression, to touch upon that subject. 
Without swearing that Harry and Elizabeth were the head 
of the Church upon earth, and the profane usurpers of 
Churches and tithes were the true and lawful ministers of 
Christ, it was impossible to open school, hear mass, or a 
Catholic sermon, or afford a night’s lodging to their own 
priest. Even to this day Trinity College, Dublin, though 
supported with the revenue squeezed from all sects and per- 
suasions, is closed almost entirely against ‘all persons 
who will not agree to swallow the same oath of apos- 
tacy. What wonder then that ignorance should overrun the 
land ? 

But behold this ignorance—this offspring of their own, dia- 
bolical decrees, they villanously charge to the Catholic 
priests, saying, ‘that it was their province to keep the peo- 
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ple in ignorance for fear of detecting the errors ot popery.”” 
From this sprung the “ Bible and Education Societies,” 
many members of whom are, it may be supposed, actuated 
by the purest views and principles, though the dupes and 
blind tools of some designing atheists, who avail them- 
selves of this calumny that is raised and spread by the Pro- 
testant parsons, to effect the destruction of all Christianity. 
Though all the books on the languages, arts, and sciences, 
should be exposed for sale to every man possessed of means 
and desire to procure them, or even bestowed or sold at re- 
duced prices; however it seems repugnant to the usual 
practice of parents and teachers to throw into the schools 
even the simplest elementary books, without interpretation 
from the living or from the dead; to act otherwise would 
justly expose the teachers and governors to the charge of 
imbecility and indifference. Likewise to throw the civil 
code, without note or comment, from the bench or bar, inte 
all hands, male and female, young and old, learned and un- 
learned, would expose the temporal ruler to the suspicion of 
madness, or of a desire to upset every thing by fomenting 
endless feuds and litigation. How then could they sport 
with the Bible, containing the sublime mysteries—the science 
of salvation, in a manner that the schoolmaster and the 
judges of the land would feel ashamed to treat the lowest 
book on worldly matters? Had the Apostles and the apos- 
tolic Missionaries of antiquity the wisdom of these societies, 
they would not go, at the risk of their lives, to preach and to 
convert the Gentiles; the disseminatiou of the Bible might 
save them the trouble and danger. The calumny, that “the 
Catholic Church keeps the Bible from the laity,” is refuted 
by the very fact of its being translated, in all ages and 
nations, into every language, and sold everywhere by the 
booksellers, in the ordinary course of trade, without putting 
any question to the buyers, whether they be priests or lay- 
men, heretics or Catholics, so that they give the price. 
Societies are coming too late to cure the manifold evils, 
ignorance, poverty, infidelity, &c., created in Ireland, not 
by the priests, but by fundholders and their advocates, the 
Protestant parsons. If these societies show in practice the 
purity of their doctrine, in their respect for the bodies of 
the poor, the sincerity of their zeal for their mental improve- 
ment; if they clothe, feed, and render them comfortable in 
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their houses, by repealing the taxes, abolishing tithes, giving 
them equal laws and privileges, then, indeed, they may 
expect to do some good. 

Why do not the truly charitable societies come at once 
at the root of the evil; why not restore their own to the 
poor? When Old Harry made himself Supreme Pastor of 
happy Englishmen’s souls, and subdivided his flock under 
inferior shepherds, how did he and his saintly labourers 
begin their mission? By expelling the widows, the orphans, 
the Jame and the blind; settling themselves snug in their 
asylums and revenues; and then they took up the Bible to 
teach the plundered the science of salvation! What would 
you think of the robber who would break open your house, 
plunder your property, expel yourself, naked, pennyless, and 
then take up the Scripture to expound the word of God ? 
You would, if allowed the liberty of speech, say, there is 
no doubt that ‘‘ that very Bible in your hand says, Thou 
shalt not steal; and again, Neither thieves nor robbers 
will enter the kingdom of Heaven. Practise honesty before 
you preach it; restore my own, and then I may pay some 
regard to vour doctrine.” Was efirontery ever equal to 
that of the Parsons who first despoiled the poor, continue to 
this day rioting in the spoil, and after all pretend to lead 
the people on towards Heaven? If they have any faith 
in the existence of God, immortality of the soul, or ina 
future state of reer ithacion, they will at once restore the 
Church property to liquidate the National Debt, reduce 
the poor rates, and to be distributed upon the starving popu- 
lation of Spitalfield, Manchester, Dublin, Cork, and Skib- 
bereen. 

Not only did they usurp the asylums .of the poor and re- 
ligious persons, but they have provided by infernal laws, that 
are yet in full force, that neither the old monasteries can be 
rebuilt, nor a new Catholic foundations erected. It is 
written, Matt. 25, Then the King shall say to these who will 
be on his right hand, Come, blewcth of my Father, possess 
the kingdom prepared for ye from the beginning of the 
world: for I was hungry, and you gave me to eat; I was 
thirsty, and you gave me to drink ; I was a stranger, and 
you took me in; wakes and you dached me; sick, and you 
+isited ; I was in gaol, and you came to me. Then the 
just Ww ill ansier hi = saying, Lord, when have we seen you 
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hungry, and have fed you; thirsty, and have given you 
to drink; but, when have we seen you a stranger, and have 
taken youin? And the King answering, shall say to them, 
Verily, I say to you, as often as you did this to any one of 
these, my little brethren, you did it to me. ‘Then he shall 
say to those on his left hand, Depart from me ye cursed, into 
the everlasting fire which is prepared for the devil and his 
angels. As often as you did not (these things) for one of 
these little ones, you did them not to me; and they shall go 
into everlasting punishment, but the just into life eternal. 
The Catholic Church ever did, and ever will, until the 
end of time, afford several illustrious instances of firm faith 
in the merit of good works, on that great day of retribution— 
several pious souls, who would make and endow asylums 
for Christ in the person of his poor. There is the good 
pastor, whose spouse is Christ, and children his flock; he 
woud not, at the hour of death, leave to kindred heirs ‘* the 
offerings of the faithful, the price of sin, the patrimony 
of the poor.” No, he would clothe, feed, and house Christ 
in the person of his little ones—in hope that when the Chief 
Pastor will appear, he will receive from him a crown of 
unfading glory. Behold a Dives dressed in purple and 
scarlet, feasting sumptuously every day, will he, at the 
approach of death, make no provision for Lazarus, who 
would receive him into the bosom of Abraham? Here is an 
unjust steward, who by fraud, extortion, usury or interest, 
amassed thousands, willing, when his master takes away 
the stewardship, to make friends by the mammon of. ini- 
quity, who would receive him into the heavenly tabernacles. 
‘There again is the pious female weeping by the rivers of 
Babylon, and thirsting for the company of the millions of 
saints and angels in the city of the LIVING GOD—a city 
that shall not want the sun or the moon to give light, for 
the brightness of God’s glory has enlightened it, and its 
lamp is the LAMB; she would gladly feed, house, and 
clothe her REDEEMER in the persons of his little ones, 
if the ‘* Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in the 
present Parliament assembled,” permit it. God says that 
if they do not make these works of mercy, they shall be sent 
with the goats on the last day into eternal fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels; but the Lords Spiritual and 
‘Temporal say that if they do make them, they shall be con- 
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fiscated! The law of God says one thing, the law of the 
land, another. What Catholic, or even Protestant, would 
think of making such foundations, if the last spoliation go 
on with impunity; if any future tyrant have liberty to act 
on the precedent; if Parsons be allowed to retain the spoil ; 
if the wolves go under the garb of lambs to teach people 
the way to eternity? Had not the people been prevented 
by such infernal laws, these three hundred years, to make 
institutions for the poor, the poor would not be, as they are, 
without friend, means, or home. When the laws of man 
are thus in direct opposition to the laws of GOD and sal- 
vation of souls, what wonder that a malediction overhang 
the land; what wonder that the gaols be crammed to 
excess; that the treadmills be in constant motion; that 
thousands are famished in the middle of the plenty, or that 
a parson Malthus be devising his infernal scheme to extir- 
pate the population ? 

In every well-regulated society, particularly in the Roman 
Empire during the reigns of Theodotius, Justinian, Lev, 
and Constantine, the foundations and provisions made by 
the piety of the faithful for the priest, and nun, and poor 
of Christ, was held sacred, and fenced in more than any 
other species of property by pains and penalties. They looked 
upon it as a holy deposite entrusted to God, calculated to 
draw blessings not only on the pious givers, buton the whole 
Empire; never, never, would they allow the rich, or any 
spurious pastors to disperse the feeble defenceless poor, and 
devour their revenues; like some forest brutes that are said 
to devour their own young.* 

Until our Education, and Bible, and Missionary Societies 
close the wound they have inflicted on the commandments 
of God, repair the effects of the last spoliation, and thereby 
give impulse to private and individual charity, vain will 
be their schools and Bibles. Unless the Catholic Prelacy 
of Ireland discontinue interest, pawnbrokers, extortion, 
useless will be their sermons and sacraments: A (ttle lea- 
ven corrupts the whole mass. And unless the Government 
soon get rid of banks, funds, and usury, the whole fabric 
of the Constitution will, at no distant period, crumble about 
their ears, involving in the ruins all classes of the commu- 


* See GRATIAN, 23, QO. 8, C. 233; See also the JuSTINIAN CoDE, 
Codicis Lib. 1, Tit. 2, De Sacrosanctis Eccle. 
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nity. Let not this one thing be unknown to you, dearest 
brethren, that one day with the Lord is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. The Lord deiayeth not 
his promise, as some persons imagine, but patiently acts 
on your account, being unwilling that any should perish, 
but that all doreturn to penance. But the day of the Lord 
shall come like a thief: 2 Pet. ii, 8. 

I have planted, Apollo has watered, the plant; but God 
gave the increase; therefore, neither is he, who plants, any 
thing, nor he who waters the plant; but God, who gives 
the increase. But each shall, according to his labour, 
receive his own reward; for we are aiders of God: 1 Cor. 
ii. 7. I have planted in America, an. 1824, the root of 
this little book ; another has watered, in England, the tender 
plant; but neither he, nor I am any thing, but God alone 
who gives the increase. God requires help, we are aiders 
of God. May Lindulge in the hope that, as we did not 
put the candle under the tub, God will mercifully vouchsafe 
to grant to each of us Ais own reward on the day of 
retribution. 


THE END. 


2EaW="RENTS, 
AND OTHER 


SIRICONITACAL PRACTICES. 


THE whole tenor of Christ’s preaching and practice upon 
earth goes to condemn self-interest, and to inculcate charity 
and liberality to the poor. To him who asks of thee, give 5 
and from him who would borrow of thee turn not aways: 
Matt. v.42. If you would be perfect, go, sell what you 
have, and give to the poor, and you will have treasure in 
heaven, and come, follow me: Matt. xix. 21. Come, 
Blessed of my Father, possess the kingdom prepared for ye 
from the creation of the world; for | was hungry, and you 
gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave me to drink; 
f was a stranger, and you housed me; naked, and you 
clothed me; sick, and you visited me; I was in gaol, and 
you came to me: Matt. xxv. 34. Lend, hoping for nothing 
thereby, and your reward will be great, and you shall be 
the sons of the Most High: Luke vi. 35. Bear each other’s 
burdens, and so you will fulfil the law of Christ: Gal. vi. 2. 
The sayings of the Blessed Redeemer and the Apostles, 
to the same tendency might be given, until the going down 
of the sun. But if you examine his practice, you will find 
that it squares with his doctrine. Are not his steps from 
Bethlehem to Calvary marked by one series of good works— 
curing the sick, the lame, and the blind; raising the dead, 
feeding thousands in the desert, changing water into wine, 
and, finally, paying the debt of our redemption on the cross? 
Notwithstanding, some wretched persons are found, who 
wrest the Scriptures to their own perdition, and say that 
the Redeemer; allows worldlings, by the parable of the five 
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talents, when they lend money to relieve the distress of their 
fellow men, to charge interest for the use of that money; in 
other words, these deluded persons assert that the Redeemer 
allows by that parable the practice of usury. They make 
this blasphemous assertion, it is true, not in their sermons 
or publications, but in corners, amongst children and ignorant 
persons. To counteract such manifest blasphemy, ! shall, 
in this Supplement, insert the parable, together with Gregory 
the Great's interpretation. 

Marr. xxv. 14: At that time Jesus said to the Discipies 
this parable,—As a man going far off, called his servants, 
and delivered unto them his goods, and to one of them he 
gave five talents, to another two, and to a third one; to eaclt 
according to his merit, and he embarked immediately ;.... 
--..27, you ought to have entrusted my money to the 
money-changers, and coming I might receive my own with 
usury. 

Gree. Mac. lib. 1, hom. 9, in Evang. ‘This lesson 
of the Holy Gospel, my dearest Brethren, advises us to con- 
sider cautiously, for fear that we, who appear to have 
received in this world, from the Author of the world, some- 
thing more than the rest of mankind, be more grievously 
judged on that account; when the gifts be increased, the 
accounts to be given of the gifts also increases. The more 
humble and ready to serve God should any man in duty be, 
the more he sees himself obligated in giving an account. Be- 
hold the man who goes afar off, calls to him his servants, 
and distributes for trafiick amongst them talents, But in 
the lapse of much time, he returns to bring them to an 
account ; he rewards the good servants according to the 
gain that they bring him, but condemns the servant deficient 
in good work. Whois that man who goes afar, but our 
Redeemer, who in that flesh which he assumed, went off to 
heaven? Earth is the proper place of flesh, which is, as if 
‘carried to a foreign land, when it is placed in heaven by 
our Redeemer. But that man going afar delivers to his 
servants his goods, because he gives to his faithful spiritual 
gifts. ‘To one he trusts indeed five, to a second two, and 
to a third one talent. ‘The five are the senses of the body, 
—sight, hearing, taste, feeling, and smelling. There- 
fore, by the five talents is expressed the endowment of the 
five senses; that is, the knowledge of exterior things; but 
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by the two is meant intellect and operation. But the man 
who received five talents, gained five others, because some 
persons are there, who, though they cannot penetrate into 
_internal and mystical subjects, nevertheless teach to whom 
they can, sound doctrine with the view of the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘They reap two talents from these external endow- 
ments which they have received, whilst they both restrain 
themselves trom the concupiscence of the flesh, the pride of 
life, and from sensual pleasures, and likewise restrain by 
advice, others from the same...... But he who received 
one talent, going, buried in the ground and hid the money 
of his Lord. To bury inthe ground the talent, is to a- 
volve in worldly affairs the understanding received from 
God, not to seek spiritual lucre, never to raise the heart 
From worldly thoughts. For there are some persons who 
have received the gift of understanding, and understand, 
~ however, only the affairs of the flesh; of those the Prophet, 
Jer. iv. 22. They are wise to do evil, but knew not to 
do good. ‘The Lord who gave the talents returns to call 
for the account; because he who now mercifully bestows 
upon us Spiritual gifts, strictly demands in judgment our 
merits ; he considers what each person has received, and 
he weighs what profit he would make from his endowments. 
The servant who brought back the talents doubled, is lauded 
by the Lord, and is sent to reap reward eternal—Good and 
Jaithful Servant, because thou hast been faithful in few 
things, I shall place you over many things within to the 
joy of thy Lord, (verse 23,) because all the goods of this 
present life, though they may appear to be numerous, are 
few in comparison to the eternal retribution. Then the 
faithful servant will be appointed over many things, when, 
after having surmounted all the warfare of the corrupt 
world, he exults in external joys in the mansion of bliss. 
Then he is perfectly admitted into the joy of his Lord, 
when he is assumed into that everlasting abode, and asso- 
ciates with choirs of Angels, when he feels such internal 
delight for his happy state that he no longer grieves exter- 
nally for mortality. 

To the one servant it is immediately said, (verse 26.) 
You bad and lazy Servant, you knew that I reap where I 
do not sow, and that I harvest where I have not tilled, it 
behoved you, therefore, to give out my money to the money- 
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changers, that I may at my coming receive what was 
certainly my own, w2th usury. From his own words is 
the servant confuted, when the Lord says, f reap where I 
do not sow: and I harvest where I have not tilled. As 
if he openly say, ‘‘ If, according to your own expression, I 
demand what I have not given, how much more do I require 
of you what I have given you to be distributed? To give 
the money to the money-changers ts to entrust the science 
of preaching to those persons who can exercise the same 
both by words and by deeds. But as you behold our 
danger, if we keep to ourselves the Lord’s money, so weigh 
with apprehension, my dearest Brethren, that you must pay 
usury for this entrusted money of the word of God, and 
take care that from the sermon which you hear, you strive 
to understand other subjects which you hear not, for by 
inferring some subjects from others, you may learn also to 
act from yourselves, what you never learned from the mouth 
of the preacher.” 

Behold the interpretation of the Holy Pope: he says 
that the parable is to be understood figuratively; that it 
means that our five senses, as our temporal property, are 
given to us in trust by the Heavenly Masteras he was going 
to the far-off country, that we may reap thereby spiritual 
reward, everlasting glory in the land of the living, by doing 
works of mercy, spiritual and corporal—teaching the igno- 
rant, consoling the sorrowful, feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, housing the traveller, and redeeming the captives; 
Matt. xxv. 37. By doing works of mercy for the poor we 
render Christ our debtor who will pay us eternal usury in 
the City of the LIVING GOD. Come, Ye blessed of my 
Father, and possess the kingdom prepared for you from all 
eternity; by not doing them, we will be sent with the goats, 
into the everlasting fire that is prepared for the devils and 
the damned. Whosoever reads the parable, and then con- 
tinues reading the same chapter of the Evangelist to the 
end, will find that no such thing as the horrid profane usury 
of worldlings is signified by the Redeemer. Priests, at any 
rate, could not plead ignorance of the Holy Fathér’s inter- 
pretation; if their library be not enriched with his works, 
the Roman Breviary, which they have in their hands every 
hour, gives in the ‘*‘ Common of Confessors,”. the Homily 
from which the above extract is made. They can 
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also see inthe Breviary on 25th August, that St. Ambrose’s 
exposition of the parable of the ten Coins, Luke xix. 13, 
exactly squares with St. Gregory on the talents. And 
indeed the very fact that the two Homilies being inserted in 
the sacred Breviary for the perusal and study of all future 
Clergy, proves that the Church understands the parables in 
the same sense with the Fathers. 


Dontevy’s Catechism —Dublin Edition, 1822 


Q. Is usury a breach of the commandments of God? 

A. Without doubt it is. 

Q. What is usury ? 

A. Itis a loan of money, corn, butter, meal, and such 
like, given principally in view of requiring or receiving some 
hire, or worldly profit, in virtue thereof. 

Q. How shall a person know that it is not chiefly in 
view of some worldly advantage he gives a loan ? 

A. If he demands nothing, and be disposed to lend, 
although he should receive no worldly profit thereby, it is 
certain, that worldly interest is not his principal view. 

Q. Isit not permitted in this case, to follow the law 
and custom of the country wherein we live? 

A. No, if they be contrary to the law of God: for 
neither king nor country upon earth has power to give us 
leave to transgress the commandments of God. Acts.iv. 19. 

Q. Has God commanded us not to give a loan to our 
neighbour, principally in view of getting some earthly profit 
thereby ? 

A. He certainly has, in many places of Scripiure, 
especially in the gospel ; hence it is, that the Holy Fathers, 
Popes, Councils, and the generality of Divines, do con- 
demn both usury and Usurers. 

Ps. 14, 5, ®@eck. 1S, S, 13, 17. dagee %G, 3a. ae. 
Cypr. lib. 3. Testim. ad quirin. S. Greg. Nyssen. hom, 
4, Ficele. S. “Chris. hom. 57, @m Maho: Amb.ghd. 
@e soba c. 4,12, 15; % Maer. mm & 1S. BzeCmg 
S. Mag. in Ps. 33. Serm. 3.3 S. Thom, 2. 2. 9.78. Art. 
1.3 Conc. Later. V. Sess. 10. ; DeEcRET. Gree. 10. “Oy 
Tit. 19, Alex. iii., C. Super eo.; Urbaniii., C. Consuduit. 3 
Sixtus. V. Bull. 44. Detest. Alex. VII.; Decret. 10. 
Martti. 1666.; Innocent XI. Decret. 2. Martii 1679.; 
Conc. Later. III. c. 25.; Conc. Lugd. LI. c. 26, 57. Cone. 
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Vien. sub Clemente V.; Conc. Mediol. I. Sub. S. Carolo 
Borromeo. 

Q. Is there no usury sometimes committed in bargains 
and contracts ? 

A. Yes, and often too; for it is usury to sell any thing 
dearer than it is actually worth, upon the scle account of 
giving credit or time for the payment of the price thereof. 

Q. How shall one know that his bargain or contract is 
not sinful ? 

A. Let him ask advice of a pious and knowing man 
and consider, that it doth not avail him to gain the whoie 
world, and lose his own soul. S. Matt. xvi. 26. 

Q. Does the person sin who pays the interest of a loan? 

A. No, if he was under a necessity* of borrowing: but 
if he was not, he sinned for tempting his neighbour, by 
furnishing him an occasion of sinning. 

Q. What are the obligations of usurers, and of such as 
break the seventh commandment? 

A. They are obliged not only to do penance for the sins 
they have committed, but also to restore whatsoever they 
unjustly got; and to repair exactly whatever hurt and 
damage soever they have done their neighbour in his repu- 
tation or in his goods. tom. xii. 7. 

Q. What, if they should not make restitution of their 
neighbour’s goods ? 

A. Their children or heirs are obliged to do it, in pro- 
portion of what they gain by the injustice of their parents 
and relations. 

Q. What, if it should not be in our pawer to give full 
satisfaction to our neighbour ? 

A. Let us make restitution according to our ability, and 
resolve to give full satisfaction as soon as it shall be in our 
power. 2 Cor. vii. 12. 

Q. To whom ought this satisfaction to be made? 

A. ‘To the person that suffered the hurt or damage, or 
to his heirs; if his heirs are not to be found, let the person 
liable to restitution consult his spiritual superior. 


* As the usurer sins mortally, and is liable to restitution, what 
could be his motive in taking the interest from the man ‘‘ under a 
necessity of borrowing,” or from any man at all? St. Ambrose 
on Luke vi. 34. says ‘*‘ that both the usurer, and the usurious bor- 
rower, are sinners; he says this, behold, without any regard to the 
necessity of either the one or the other. See p. 60, Aujus. 
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This catechistn was, about a hundred years ago, published 
in Paris, approved and recommended by the Dignitaries 
then in being, received and sanctioned by the Irish Prelates 
from that day until this. Various editions of it were made 
at several times in France, and one evenin Dublin, with the 
authority of the Catholic Bishops, as late as the year 1822. 
Can any thing be clearer or stronger on usury; particularly 
as its decisions are all founded on both Testaments, the 
Holy Fathers, the constant and uniform tradition of the Ca- 
tholic Church. Almost all the authorities to which it refers 
are incorporated in the body and appendix of this little 
book, with several others besides. How, then, can any 
Trish Ecclesiastic have the face to allow those entrusted 
to his care, to practise usury or interest, unless he will agree 
to incur the charge of inconsistency that was made against 
the Pharisee: Matt. 23, 3, Whatever things they will 
desire you to do, all these things do and observe, but be 
unwilling to act according to their deed. 

Usury is wicked enough in itself, but when accompanied 
by SIMONY, the two hardly admit of adequate descrip- 
tion. What then must be our sorrow w hen we see them in 
practice in institutions which ought to be all purity and 
holiness, namely, in convents. 

Considering the convents in a religious, moral, or civil 
point of view, it should be the anxious desire of the Chris- 
tian and Statesman to shield and encourage them. I confess 
that I never felt greater reluctance than when I expose 
the foibles or abuse of any one convent; nor would I make 
the attempt if I had the least reason to hope that the 
blemish would”be rectified by the proper authority. But 
when I reflect on the saying of St. Jerome, in Palestine, in 
the year 386, ‘‘ 1f any person should believe that the man 
who is not holy, is holy, and join him to the congregation 
of God, he violates Christ, of whuse body we are all mem- 
bers. All believers are, according to the Apostle, (1 Cor. 
6. 19,) made the body of Christ. Whosoever errs and falls 
in the body of Christ, asserting either that his member 
is holy when it is not, or that it is not holy, when it is, 
see of what sin he is guilty. Woe, said the prophet, /saz. 
5, to the men who say that sweet is bitter, and bitter sweet, 
placing darkness for light, and light for darkness. I look 
upon sweet to be sanctity, upon bitter to be what is con- 
trary to sanctity:” Causa xi., Quest. 3,C. 58. Moreover, 
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our Lord says, because you have spoken vain things, and 
seen falsehood ; behold, therefore, says the Lord God, and 
my hand shall be upon the prophets, who see vain things 
and divine falsehood; they shall not be in the counsel of 
my people, and they shall not be enrolled in the book of 
the house of Israel, nor shall they enter the land of Israel, 
because they have deceived my people, saying Peace, and 
there is not peace; and the man used to buiid a wall, and 
they used to daub it over with mud without straw: L£ze- 
chiel, xiii. 8. When reflect on these sayings, I hope that 
my exposure of the error in a convent in Ireland, will 
not be imputed to malice, or to an anxiety on my part to 
injure or destroy that Sacred Order that was always the 
best refuge for the poor, schools for the female, and nurse- 
ries for saints. Ivy intention is to remove the abuse, not 
to level the institution. 

Whosoever flees on account of his knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ from the pollutions of the world, 
but involves himself again in them, and is overcome, his 
last lot is more wretched than his former. It was better for 
them not to know the way of justice than, after the know- 
ledge, to turn back from that holy command that was deli- 
vered unto them. ‘They fall into the proverb, The dog 
returns to his vomit, and the hog is rolled in the mud: 
2 Peter ii. 20. 

Can it be credited that the holy virgins, who, on account 
of their knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
have fled into the cloister from the pollutions of the world, 
would again involve themselves in the wicked practices of 
worldlings, in wsury, or in simonuw? ‘The very thought is 
abhorrent; I would not bring myself to entertain it, even 
for one moment, had [ not learned from public report, this 
very summer, and read in the newspapers two years ago, 
from under the hands of their own bishop, that the convent 
dealt in the funds, or that they had their money “ invested in 
the public securities.” They have done so, there is no 
doubt, under the impression that the practice is not usury, 
but they are mistaken: it is usury of the most odious de- 
scription. ‘Che public, or Government, usury is more terrific 
than the private or individual: in the one case, no man suf- 
fers or sins but the contracting parties—the lender and bor- 
rower; but, in the other, the innocent suffer for the guilty. 
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The nation that had no hand in the fundholders’ dealings 
with the Government, are ruined by the weight of the 
taxes, dispersed, without means or home, upon every foreign 
shore, to beg or die. On both sides, with the fundholders as 
with private usurers, 1s a loan made, in hope to receive some- 
thing thereby, 7 hope of gain. The public lender is on 
better footing than the private ; whilst this man is liable to 
suffer from the villany or insolvency of his debtors, that man 
is safe in the public securities; for, until the whole nation is 
corroded by the taxes, and reduced to bankruptcy, he draws 
the interest or dividends annually, and can regain his capital, 
and sometimes more, by selling his title or bonds to other 
usurers at the money-market. 

Though usurers palliate the deformity of the system under 
the veil of fine words—funds, omniums, debentures, securi- 
ties, it retains the nature and effects of debt, usury, and 
interest, on the part of the beggared, heart-broken country. 
Had not usurers been so numerous these fifty years, there 
would not be such extravagant wars, standing armies, dead 
weight, or sinecures. When you recollect that usurers, or 
security-men, gave rise to all these curses: when you then 
turn In your thoughts the millions of our brave youths fallen 
by untimely death in the foreign field, the distress and ruin 
in both islands, the burnings, houghings, floggings, murders, 
robberies, perpetrated by a famished population in Ireland, 
or the prisons, gallows, exiles, that naturally followed ; and 
if you-turn your eyes upon the same race of poverty, crime, 
and punishment that the English are going to run; and, 
lastly, on the ghastly view rising before you at both sides the 
Channel, from panics and convulsions, you must allow that 
no language affords terms sufhciently odious or strong to con- 
vey a true idea of usury and security-men; you must allow 
that they are devourers of substance, murderers of society, 
agents from hell Will our holy nuns join the blood-suckers; 
will they join the Jews and Quakers to visit the ‘Change, 
to live by the tears and sighs and dispersion of their fellow- 
creatures? The ancient convents were asylums to the poor, 
will ours be dens of oppression? The rich men of anti- 
quity fed the poor ; the rich men of our days live upon the 
poor. Is not that to subvert the order and decrees of mer- 
ciful Providence? Does it not tend to make idlers of the 
rich ? 
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Tie same convent has fallen, not only into the “ eddy of 
usury that destroys souls and consumes property,” but into 
the crime of Simony, by insisting on £700 from every lady 
who professes. I shall, in the first place, show what simony 
is; in the next, point out its repugnance to the law of God, 
and of the Catholic Church; and I shall, in conclusion, 
offer a few observations. 

Simony is the act of buying, or selling, sacred or spiritual 
things for temporal or worldly matters: it is a sin forbidden 
by the Redeemer in his commission to the apostles, Matt. 

x. 7. “ Go and teach, saying, that the kingdom of heaven ap- 
ee cure the seis raise the dead, leans the lepers, 
cast out devils;” you have recezved gratis, grve gratis. 
You have an instance of the enormity of the sin of selling 
the spiritual gifts of God for worldly gain, in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, 4 Kings v. 27. When the pyophet Eliseus cured 
the leprosy of Naaman of Syria, and refused taking any pre- 
sents for his service, his servant Giezi followed the cured 
man, and took what his master refused ; to whom the holy 
man said, ‘‘'Thou hast received silver and garments, that 
thou mayest purchase olive groves and vineyards, and sheep 
and cows, and men servants and maid servants; but the 
leprosy of Naaman shall cleave to thee and thy seed for 
ever. The second instance of the malignity of simony oc- 
curs in the case of Judas, who sold the Redeemer for thirty 
pieces of silver; Matt. xxvi. 14: and the third case occurs 
in Simon Magus, Acts viii. 18; when Simon saw that, by 
the imposition of the apostle’s hands, the Holy Ghost was 
given, he offered them money, saying, Give me also this 
power, that upon whomscever I may impose my hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost; but Peter said unto him, Let 
thy money go with thyself into perdition, because thou hasé 
thought that the gitt of God may be possessed tor money : 
thou hast neither part nor share in this preaching: thy 
heart is not right in the sight of God. It was trom Simon 
Magus that the act, or even the thought of buying or selling 
spiritual for profane things, is called Simony. If society 
sink so low as to hold venal the priesthood, sacrainents, bene- 
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fices, or sacred offices, all moral principles are lost, religion 
is become mockery. 

Whoever would know the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church on Simony in general, let him see her Canons in 
Gratian 1, quest. 1, passim; and in the Gregorian De- 
eretals, Lib. 5, tit. 3, passem; he will find there that no 
sin whatever, (excepting usury) against the creed or com- 
mandments, 1s punished with more censures than the act or 
thought of purchasing spiritual for temporal matters; and 
that that practice, or Simony, is heresy. But, in particu- 
lar, with regard to the charging price tor the admission of 
priests to holy orders, or nuns to profession, what do the 
sacred canons say? 

Dr cnet YneGime. 9b. 5, i Sac. 8. ‘leans 
avarice restrained by the apostle, 1f the rule be not observed 
in every respect by those who seem to be constituted amongst 
the clergy, and especially those who profess the name of the 
religious. Therefore we do not nginiatily forbid that any 
money be required from the persons who would pass on to 
the religious order. Let not any priorship, or chaplainship of 
monks or clergy be soid under an annual pension. Let not 
any price be demanded of him, to whom the government of 
those convents is entrusted for the commission. Hence, 
whosoever should presume to act against this decree, let the 
man who gives, as well as the person who receives or cc-ope- 
rates, not doubt that he will have part with Simon. Also, 
let no exaction of price be attempted for sepulture, and 
for receiving the chrism and oil. Let not any man justify his 
guilt under ‘the pretence of any custom ; because th ne length 
a time diminishes not, but increases the sins.’ Pope 
Alexander IIL, in the Council of Tours, an. 1163. 

Ibidem, c.19. ‘On his arrival, the Priest F. has stated 
to us that the Abbot and the Brethren of the holy R. would 
not receive him as a friar until he would agree to give thirty 
shillings; but, after making the agreement, they invested 
him the following day with the religious habit. The same 
Friars demanded thirty shillings, ‘the Abbot ten, and the 
family twelve for his food, asserting that this was the custom 
of the monastery. Therefore, as a deed of this description 
seems pernicious, we command that if you discover that 
such is the case, you compel the Abbot and the Monks to re- 
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store to the said F. the money so unjustly received ; sus- 
pending from the execution of their office both the Abbot and 
superior persons of the monastery, do you order the aforesaid 
F. to take care to serve the Lord, in the habit of a Monk, in 
another monastery.” Alex. IL. from Rome to Lngland, 
an. WSO: 

Ibidem, c. 40. “‘ Whereas the simoniacal plague so in- 
fects almost all Nuns that they hardly receive as sisters any 
ladies without price, wishing to pailiate this vice under pre- 
tence of poverty : we strictly forbid that this be done for the 
future ; decreeing that whatever Nuns commit in future such 
depravity, both they receiving, as weil as she received, 
whether she be an inferior or superior, be expelled, without 
hope of restoration, from this Convent, to be thrown into 
some place of more rigid discipline for doing perpetual 
penance. But with regard to those who were received in 
this manner prior to this Synodal decree, we have resolved 
thus, that aiter they be removed from the Convenis, 
into which they had uncanonically entered, they be placed in 
other places of the same Order. But if it should happen 
that from the great multitude, they could not be conveniently 
settled elsewhere, let them, for fear they should, to their own 
damnation, stroil about in the world, be received afresh by 
dispensation in the convents of the same order; the former 
places being changed, and inferior ones being assigned to 
them. We have decreed that this same course be observed 
regarding monks and other regular Clergy. But for fear 
they would be able through simplicity or ignorance to excuse 
themselves we have ordered that the Diocesan Bishops do 
cause this to be published every year in their respective dio- 
ceses.” Con. Later. c. 64, an. 1216, under Innocent Il. 

Con. Trip. Sess. 25, c. 16, De Regularibus. ‘“ But 
before profession, let not any part of the Novice’s property be 
delivered under any pretext whatever, by his parents, 
guardians, or relatives, to the Monastery ; excepting the food 
and raiment of that time of his, or her novitiate; lesthe should 
not have power to retire because the Monastery possess the 
whole, or the greater part, of his substance, and because he 
could not easily, should he retire, recover it. But rather the 
Holy Synod commands, under the pain of anathema, the 
givers and receivers not to do this by any means; and that all 
the goods that were their own, be restored to those retiring 
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before the profession, which thing, that it be duly performed, 
let the Bishop compel, even under an ecclesiastical censure, 
if there be need.” 

The two General Councils last mentioned, have two dif- 
ferent objects in view; the former goes to guard against 
charging price for'the protession of the religious person, but 
says nothing regarding the tood and raiment of his novitiate ; 
the latter, on the contrary, aims at securing to the Novices, 
liberty; and for attaining that object, she decrees that no 
part of their property be deposited with the Convent, for fear, 
in case of changing their minds, they could not easily recover 
the deposits, and that they should be, therefore, bound to pro- 
fess against their will; whilst the Sacred Council thus secures 
the liberty for the Novices, she allows the Convent to charge 
for their food and raiment during the novitiate. The one 
Council goes to guard the profession, which is a spiritual 
state, frum the ‘‘ Simoniacal plague of Simony ;” whilst the 
other, seeing that this object is sufficiently secured by the 
former, says nothing about it, but secures the Novice’s liberty. 
There is then no contradiction between both Councils. 

Nor is there any contradiction between the Council of 
Trent, and the decree of Alexander IJI., regarding the priest 
F. The Sacred Synod, as already observed, allows to charge 
for the food and raiment during the novitiate ; that is, for the 
time of probation prior to the profession ; but the Abbot and 
Brethren of the Holy R. made the charge with reference to 
the time after profession: for the day after the agreement 
they invested him with the monastic habit ; and after that 
again he was made to pay not only thirty shillings to the 
Friars, but ten to the Abbot, and twelve to the servants, 
perhaps, to make up a feast, which charge is defined by the 
Pope to be ‘‘ pernicious.” 

The Irish Convent charges for the expenses of the Novice, 
and then admits no Nun whatever to profess, until she pay 
£500, and sometimes £700. That is to sell the religious 
state for price, sacred for profane things; it is Simony, that 
terrific sin of Giezi, Judas, and Simon Magus. The practice 
Opposes an insurmountable obstacle to the conversion of the 
poor virgins; the poor females, the special favorites of hea- 
ven; they who stand most in need of asylums and protection, 
will never find shelter in the Irish Convent, as they have not 
the mammon of iniquity. Hear me, my dearest brethren, has 
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not God elected the poor in this world, rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom, which God has promised to those who 
love him ; but you have dishonoured the poor man. Do not 
the rich by their power oppress you and draw you to trials ? 
My brethren, be not willing to hold in respect of persons 
the faith abet Lord Jesus Olney: James ii. 2, 5. 

To demand price for investing clergy in the benefice, for 
conferring holy orders, or for ministering other sacraments, is 
Simony also. 

Decrer. Gree., lib. 5. tit. 3.c. 9. ‘ Whereas all things 
ought to be done from charity in the body of the church, aad 
what is received gratis, ought to be given gratis, it is ex- 
tremely horrible that, in some churches, venality is repre- 
sented to have gone so far, that for investing Bishops or 
Abbots, or any other ecclesiastical persons in the See, or for 
inducting priests into the church, also for the interment and. 
obsequies of the dead, and for the benedictions of matrimony, 
or for other sacraments, something is required. But most 
persons imagine that this is lawful from this reason, that they 
think that the penal law is, from the long contrary custom, 
growing into disuse; not minding that the more grievous are 
sins, the longer they hold the unhappy soul in chains. ‘There- 
fore we strictly forbid that these things be done in future; 
that any thing be exacted either for inducting ecclesiastical 
persons in the See, or for instituting priests, or for burying 
the dead, or for imparting nuptial benedictions, or for other 
sacraments ministered, or to be ministered. But if any per- 
son act contrary to this, let him know that he shall have por- 
tion with Giezi.” Con. Laver. under Alex. I], an. 1179. 

To sell the corporeal thing without which the spiritual 
thing could not subsist, is to sell, in fact, the spiritual thing 
itself: without a place, or seat inthe church, neither mass, nor 
sermon, nor any other sacred rite, could be heard or attended ; 
to charge price, therefore, for admission into the church, or 
for a seat or place during those solemnities, what is it, but 
to sell the liberty of hearing mass, the liberty of adoring 
God really and truly present in the Blessed Eucharist ? 

Grattan 1, quest. 3, c. 7. “If any man object that 
the consecration is not bought, but the very things that spring 
out of the consecration, he appears to be entirely out of his 
reason. For, asa corporeal church, or bishop, or abbot, or any 
such thing, is useful in no one respect, without corporeal 
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things, as the soul lives not corporeally without the body, so 
whosoever sells one of the things, without which the other 
subsists not, he leaves neither of them unsold. Therefore, 
let no man buy a church, or a prebend, or an ecclesiastical 
thing; let him pay for things of this sort in future, neither 
pension nor board (pastellum).” Pore Pascuat, an. 820. 

Ibidem, c. 8. *¢ Our Saviour foretold in the Gospel, (Matt. 
xxiv. 5.) that false teachers and false prophets will, about 
the end of the world, rise up, and that they will seduce many, 
and that his faithful will have many conflicts in the world, 
but that the gates of hell shall not, however, prevail against 
his church. Moreover, as the Apostle says, 1 Cor. xi. 19. 
It is necessary that heretics be, in order that they who are 
proved be made manifest, it behoves us to stand opposite, as 
the Prophet Ezechiel (xiii. 5,) says, and to oppose a wall for 
the house of Israel... .. You have proposed to us the question 
whether it be Simony to sell an Ecclesiastical thing? That 
this is Simony is clearly collected from the words of Peter 
to Simon Magus, May thy money go with thyself into per- 
dition, because thou hast imagined that the gifts of God 
could be possessed for money: Acts vili,20. Whosoever would 
for gain’ sake buy or sell church-things, which are the gifts 
of God, imagines, with Simon Magus, that the gifts of God 
could be possessed for money. Moreover, why does the 
Council of Calchedon, consisting of 613 Bishops, so far for- 
bid that the procurator, or church advocate, or any other per- 
son subject to the rule, be created for money, that she ana- 
thematizes even the co-operators of the sin, unless she 
deems them Simoniacks? Besides, our holy predecessor, Pope 
Paschal affirms that whosoever sedls one of the things with- 
out which the other could not subsist, leaves neither of 
them unsold.” Pope Urban, an. 1089. 

To pay rent or price for the privilege of discharging the 
clerical functions in the house of God, is downright Simony:; 
to pay rentor price for pews, or seats, or places, for the liberty 
of assisting at these selt-same functions, what is it, but Simony 
also? Let the vent, or toll collectors, in the house ot God 
bear in mind the anathema, that is, a malediction, that ex- 
cludes them from the church of God altogether, pronounced 
against the co-operators in Simony, by the Council of Cal- 
chedon ; if clergy make mockery of the laws of their own 
church and run through these censures for the sake of pew- 
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rent, the laity ought to allow themselves to enjoy both sin 
and gain. Is God’s house, like Satan's theatre, to be divided 
into pit, box, and gallery, the floor for the poor, the pew for 
rich, and the gallery for the middle classes? Is the large pew 
to be locked up vacant until the theatrical lady take it into 
her head to come to mass once a month? * Here, Lady 
is coming, make way!” the door-woman runs to unlock the 
pew and settle the foot-stool and the cushions ; yes, cushions 
to kneel upon, and cushions to sit upon, for fear her fine 
robes and delicate person should be injured by prostrating 
herself, like the publican, to say, God Le merciful to me a 
senner. Is her pew, ten feet square, to be devoted to her 
vanity, whilst God’s favourites, the poor, whose lively faith 
brings them to Mass every Sunday, are crushed to death about 
the cold door of the temple; will. her pew be brushed and 
cleaned, because she has money, but no attention paid tothe 
accommodation of the crowd, because they have no money ? 
“‘ My brethren,’ says the Apostle James (ii. 1,) ‘hold not in 
respect of persons the faith of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ of glory; for if a man dressed in white robes, with a 
ring on his finger, enter your temple, and also if a poor man 
in mean attire come in; and if you turn towards the man 
dressed in splendid garments, and say to him, sit here com- 
fortably ; but if you say to the poor man, stand over there, or 
sit by my foot-stool: are you not judges of evil thoughts? Hear 
me, ny beloved brethren, has not God chosen the poor in this 
world? Again it is written, (Levit. xix. 15.) Consider not 
the person of the poor man, honour not the face of the rich 
man. And again it is written, (Deut. xvi. 19.) Regard not 
the person nor giits, because gifts blind the eyes of the wise 
men, and change the words of the just. Distinctions for the 
sake of goid should be lett to worldly communities, but never 
to be brought into the house of God. 

Are bribery and venality, contempt of the poor, and regard 
for the rich, to defile the worship of God? Can any greater 
obstacle to the salvation of souls be, than to say to the sinner 
(we are all sinners,) at the temple door, as they say to 
the libertine at the theatre, ‘‘ Thou shalt not enter here, 
if thou hast not the fee.” Will you, when he goes up to the 
temple to regain the friendship of his merciful Father, 
say to him, ‘* You shall not come, if you have not the toll ?” 
Can any practice more efiectually keep back sinners, and 
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heretics, and the poor, who have not money to pay, from the 
worship of God? O man, will you set up this barrier 
between man and his God !! 

lt was from the Protestants who have long since detached 
themselves from the fold of Christ, trampled upon the laws 
and observances of a'l antiquity, and lost, in the general 
maze of aberration, sight of the fences that were raised up 
against simony, the English Catholics borrowed these shock- 
ing abuses. Evil conversation corrupts good manners. 
And I am sorry to have it to say that in Cork, and in Dublin, 
too, where the faithful, by free offerings, upheld the Clergy 
since the spoliation of their revenues by the gentry of the 
Reformation, and where no man ever thought of paying 
or asking toll for admission into the house of God, tke horrid 
abuse prevails now almost in every chapel. As the English 
Catholics have taken the infection from their Protestant 
neighbours, so have the Irish, there is no doubt, im- 
ported the contagion, during the recent steam intercourse 
between both islands, from London, the focus of all iniquity. 
The abominable halfpenny toll lately adopted in some 
country chapels in Ireland for finishing the building, has 
ripened the public mind for the infernal innovation in the 
cities. One house in Cork has last year gone so far as to 
sell, in imitation of the hotel and theatre, tickets of admis- 
sion to the sermon, for five shillings; it that be not buying 
spiritual for temporal things, I do not know what to make 
of it. i 

When the ancient Catholics founded a See, or Monastery, 
they at once endowed it with zmmoveable estates or farms, 
in fee simple, without reserve; never leaving or forcing the 
Priests to seek for pensions from worldlings, or sell for price 
pews and seats; but as the sacrilegious hand has usurped 
these estates, the modern Catholics, who have forfeited both 
life and property for the heavenly deposit, should now, 
when the storm is nearly over, keep their worship pure from 
the defilement of simony, and return to the primitive offer- 
ings, or collections, or some other Catholic mode to support 
their Clergy. 

Anciently certain notorious sinners, such as homicides, 
perjurers, witches, fortune-tellers, and those who would consult 
them, usurers, actors, aud so forth, were held infamous, and 
under an excommunication; they would not be admitted 
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into the Church during Divine worship, but they should 
perform a course of public penance outside. No priest ever 
thought of receiving their offerings until they repaired, by 
penance, the offence they had given to God; as the offering 
is a symbol of communion in spiritual matters, between 
the Priest and the flock. But the victims of the im- 
pious are abominable to God; the vows of the just are 
pleasing: Prov. xv. 8. The Most High approves not of 
the gifts of the umprous, nor does he look to ther obla- 
tions, nor is he appeased in the multitude of their sacri- 
fices: Eccle. xxxiv. 23. But what isthe case now in London ? 
Not only are the offerings of all sinners indiscriminately 
received, but the most infamous of mankind, actors, actresses, 
notorious usurers, and libertines, invited into the choir to sing 
the praises of God! The victims of the impious are an abo- 
mination to God. When vice is no longer held in disgrace ; 
when the notorious sinner is held up in the service of God 
to the gaze and admiration of mankind; when all the land- 
marks between vice and virtue are laid prostrate, who will 
any Ionger care to shun sin, or follow virtue. Will not 
the whole law of God, and the entire fabric of civil society, 

fall soon to the ground 2 


INTERMENTS, AND BURIAL FEES. 


Gratian, 13, guest. 2, c. 12. ‘The very illustrious 
female, Nerida, has complained to us, that your Brother- 
hood would charge her one hundred shillings for the sepul- 
ture of her daughter, but since we have, by the grace of 
God, come to the Episcopal dignity, we have entirely ex- 
ploded this sin from our diocese, nor have we at all per- 
mitted the base custom to revive, remembering that when 
Abraham (Gen. xxili., Acts vii,) demanded of the sons of 
Ephron ground for interring the body of his spouse, he re- 
fused taking the price, for fear it would appear that he 
gained profit by the dead body. Now, if that Pagan was a 
man of such consideration, how much more it behoves us, 
who are Priests, not to do this thing. Hence we admonish 
you, that this sin of avarice be not attempted again, even 
upon strangers. Butif at any time you would allow any 
person to be entombed in your church, and that his parents, 
heirs, or neighbours, offer of their own accord any thing 
for tiga ing lights, we do not forbid that it be accepted ; but 
we strictly forbid that any thing be demanded or exacted, 
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lest your church should, perhaps, either become venal, what 
is very impious, or that you should seem to delight in the 
Geaths of your fellow creatures, if in any respect you desire 
to gain by their dead bodies :” Gregory the Great to the 
Bishop of Sardinia, an. 599. 

Ibidem, c. 14. ‘It is written, Ecclestasticus vii. 37, 
x1, 10, Prevent not paying respect to the dead men, 
knowing that we must all die; and, all things that are 
of the earth, return to earth. Why doest thou, earth, 
sell the earth? Remember that thou art but earth, and 
that into earth thou shalt return; and that death shall come 
upon thee; that it approaches and hurries. Remember that 
the earth is not man’s property, but, as the Psalmist (Psalm 
XXL.) says, Zhe earth 1s the Lord’s, and all that dwell 
thereon. It thou seliest the earth, thou wilt be guilty of 
invading another’s right. Thou hast received it gratis from 
God, give it gratis for him. Consequentiy, it is entirely 
forbidden ell Christians to sell the earth for the dead, and 
to refuse them convenient place of sepulture, unless, per- 
haps, the friends and neighbours of the deceased would offer 
any thing freely for his sake, and for the salvation of his 
soul:” Com. Tribwr, c. 16, an. 896, saeGeameanen: 

Decrer. Grec. 2b. 3, taf. 28, c. 13. ‘Ameabommie- 
bie custom, that ought to be abolished, has grown up, as 
it is said,in Mount-Pessulan, that the grave be not opened 
for the dead, until a certain price be paid to the Church 
for the ground, in which they are to be buried. We com- 
mand you, as being the Ordinary of that place, to prevent 
the clergy from having the presumption to demand any 
thing whatever in that respect.” Innocent III. to the 
Bishop of Magalon, an. 1208. 

The constant and uniform tradition of the Catholic 
Church runs 1n the same direction—to prevent charging any 
price tor the graves or cemeteries; and the Council of Late- 
ran (sec p.199) defines that the base, unnatural practice is 
simony. It is written, (£ccles. vil. 38.) Be not wanting in 
consoling them that weep, and walk with them that 
mourn; Ge not slow to visit the sick, for by these things 
thou wilt be confirmed in love; in all thy works remem- 
ber thy last end, and thou shalt never sin. It is really 
terrific that, when death brings tears, sighs, and calami- 
ties, Into families, and when all other neighbours rush 
foward to console and relieve them, their own pastor be the 
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brutal monster then to squeeze and oppress them. Does he 
not think, when he charges price for the few feet of grave, 
or cemetery, in which to deposit their remains, that he him- 
self must die, that death shall come upon him, and that it 
approaches and hurries? It is truly to be lamented that 
England, once renowned for the piety and chivalry of her 
Sons, should beget in the nineteenth century monsters under 
the Clerical robes, who would be guilty of such unfeeling and 
unnatural simony—monsters more fit to dwell amidst the 
cannibals of Zealand, or with the brutes of the forest, than 
in any civilized Society. The grave, the pew, the cemetery, 
and every holy orsacred thing, is venal with the covetous tribe. 
The tenth of England’s industry goes to feed her parsons ; 
the national debt was contracted for their sake—the debt 
that sinks to the very earth every member of the community ; 
and that will, perhaps, soon shake the country from the very 
foundation ; isit possible that the same parsons whose inmost 
hearts should warm with gratitude for Englishmen, do not 
afford them a small spot gratis in the bosom of their mother 
earth for reposing in hope of a happy resurrection? Whilst 
the parsons thus squeeze Englishmen, dead and alive, they 
are for ever congratulating with them for their great happi- 
ness in being emancipated from Pope and Popery—from su- 
perstition and slavery; butif Englishmen turn about and 
reflect a little, they would find that no country in the world, 
from end to end, is so priest-ridden, so enslaved, as they 
are themselves. ‘The foundations made by your pious ances- 
tors for the widow, the orphan, the sick, and the aged, are 
usurped by your parsons; you are then loaded with poor- 
rates, as a substitute for this plunder; when the parish can 
no longer support half the poor, they dare not beg: they 
must sell matches, or sing through the streets with a chair, 
or some other emblem of their decayed trade, on their head, 
and a label of distress appended to their breast! ‘They have 
no employment, yet they dare not beg. What tyranny! 
England, proudly boasting of her civil and religions liberty: 
civil liberty to the parsons, to despoil and expel the poor; 
religious liberty to the people, to split into as many sects as 
they please. Why not, then, grant civil or religious liberty 
to the expelled poor to beg from door to door for a morse! to 
eat? Why this heavy hand constantly over the feeble de- 
fenceless poor ? 


TRAPPICH 


BY 


FORESTALLING OR MONCPOLY. 


Gratran, Distr. 88,c. 11. “ The Lord, by expelling 
the buyers and sellers trom the temple, has signified that a 
merchant can seldom or never please God; and therefore no 
Christian ought to be a merchant; but if he would, Jet him 
be cast out of the Church of God; as the Prophet, Psalm 
Ixx. 15, says, Because I have not known traffick, I shall 
not enter in amongst the powers of the Lord. Justasa 
man between two enemies, willing to please both, and to 
recommend himself to each, cannot pass on without evil 
saying: he must necessarily soeak illof this to that man, 
and of that man to this, so the man who buys and sells 
cannot exist without lies and perjury. But their substance 
is not durable nor prosperous, because it is amassed from 
sin. As when wheat or such corn is sifted about in the sieve, 
the grains fall by degrees downwards, and at last nothing, 
but the dross, remains in the sieve, so nothing of the sub- 
stance of merchants remains at last but the sin alone. ‘ But 
all mankind seem to be merchants.’ I shall therefore show 
who is not a merchant, that you may understand that the 
man who would not be of this character, 1s not a merchant; 
Whosoever procures an article not to sell the very thing 
entire and unaltered, but that it may be unto him a mate- 
rial for some workmanship, he is nota merchant. But who- 
soever procures a thing, in order that he may gain profit by 
disposing of the very thing entire and unaltered, he isa 
merchant. And the man who procures an article to make 
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profit by disposing of the very thing entire and unaltered, 
he is the merchant who is ejected from the temple of God. 
The usurer is cursed above all merchants: he sells the thing 
given by God, not acquired as the merchant does, and after 
being paid the usury, he remands his own thing, taking 
away therefore the other man’s property with his own; but 
the traflicker demands not the things sold. Some man, 
moreover, says, ‘The man who lets land for rent, or a house 
for a pension, is he not in the same state with the man who 
gives money at usury ?’ He is not: first, because money is not 
laid out for any other use, but for buying; secondly, because 
a man possessing land gains fruits by tilling it : having a 
house, he gets the benefit of dwelling init. Therefore the 
man who lets ground, or a house, seems to cede his own 
advantage, and to receive money, and he seems as if to 
commute somehow profit for profit. You get no utility from 
money hoarded up; thirdly, a farm or a house wears in 
the use: but money, when exchanged, is neither diminished 
nor worn.” St. Chrysostom, at Constantinople, an. 400. 
Ibidem, c. 12, ** My mouth shall announce thy justice; 
the whole day thy salvation; as | have not known trafiick- 
ing, I shall enter in amongst the powers of the Lord. (Psalm 
Ixx. 15.) If the Psalmist sung all day the praise of God 
because he knew not trafiick, let Christians correct them- 
selves ; let them not trafhck. But the merchant says to me 
‘I bring the merchandize from afar; I demand the hire of 
my labour, that [ may live; the labourer is worthy of his 
hire. ‘The question is regarding the lieand perjury, not regard- 
ing his commerce; for itis I, not the trade, who commit the 
lie. I might say, I bought for so much, I shall sell for so 
much, buy, if you please. How then could you detach me 
from commerce? All artizans, shoemakers, farmers, tell 
lies. Would you have me to desire dear times, that [ may 
sell the corn that is in my store? But you may say, that 
neither good farmers nor fair traders do this. What then ? 
Js it sin even to have children, because when they have a 
liead-ach, the wicked and infidel mothers seek sacrilegious 
charms and spells? All those are the sins of men, not of 
things. Therefore see, Bishop, says the merchant, how you 
understand the Psalmist, and be not willing to prevent me 
from commerce. The tratiick makes me not a bad man, but 
own lie and iniquity.’ Therefore let us seek out merchants 
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who presume to boast of their works, if they be against that 
grace which the Psalmist commends, that none do boast 
of his deeds. As what is said in the Psalm Ixxxvii, I shall 
sing the whole day thy praise, is a standing evidence 
against the doctors, the proud promisers of salvation ; so 
against the merchants boasting of their deeds is as a 
wakeful evidence, what is said in Psalm lxx, “‘ My mouth 
shall announce thy justice.” Hence the Lord expelled 
from the temple those persons wishing to establish their 
own justice, and that are ignorant of the justice of God. 
Trafiickis justly called negotium (nec otzwm) because it denies 
leisure, and because it allows not to man to seek the true rest, 
which is God:” St. Augustene on Psalm Ixx., an. 415, in 
Africa. 

Causa 33, Quast. 3, Dasr, 5,.c. 2,“ dhe iehanec- 
ter of the gain accuses or excuses the merchant, because 
gain is both innocent and base, however it is better for the 
penitent man to endure loss than to expose himself to the 
dangers of tratiick, because it is difficult if sin does not 
occur amidst the dealing of the buyer and seller:” Pope 
Leo, an. 443. 

Ibidem, c. 4. ‘‘ Those persons who are by the grace of 
God called, showed first their faith by laying aside the mi- 
litary chain, but having afterwards returned to their vomit, 
that they might deal in money matters, and embark in the 
worldly warfare, let them spend ten years amongst the peni- 
tents, (penitentes,) after having spent three among the 
hearers (audientes), Let all persons notice their disposi- 
tion and the fruit of their penance. Whosoever makes 
manifest in weeping and trembling and good deeds, his 
conversion, not by words alone, but in truth and fact, let 
them, when the appointed time is complete, begin now to 
hold communion in prayers. It will be lawful for the 
Bishop to treat them with more leniency. Whoever should 
receive indifferently the relapsed sinner, and imagine that 
it suftices for themselves to enter the Church, they shall cer- 
tainly fulfil the times decreed:” Con. Nace, c.11, an. 
325, in Bythinia. 

The sayings, just recited, of the Holy Fathers, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, and Pope Leo, being incorporated with the 
Body of the Canons, and held up as shining lights to man 
wandering under the gloom of worldly cares in this valley of 
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tears, in his pilgrimage from the land of the living, have 
the full force of Canons as well as the Council of Nice. 
Though they do not immediately bear an interest, the lead- 
ing theme of my book, I give them insértion, as they clearly | 
show the spirit and feeling and practice of the ancient 
Christians regarding Commerce, the root of usury, and of 
all iniquity. What trader can, without fear and trembling 
tor his immortal soul, read them, when he reflects on their 
contiguity to the rising sun, and how carefully they all had 
fixed their eyes on one and the same passage of the word 
of God—on Psalm Ixx. 15; when he recollects that St. 
Chrysostom defines that it is impossible for the merchant to 
serve two masters, God and Mammon, and that the holy 
Council of Nice imposes a penitential course of ten years 
amongst the penitents on the converted merchants who 
would again return to the vomit? The military chain of 
the worldly warfare mentioned in the Sacred Council, keeps 
the poor soul bound fast to the earth; never allowing her 
‘< leisure to seek the true rest, which is God.” * 

The Protestant Bible makes our 70th Psalm their 71st 
and renders besides the verse very obscure; I shall 
insert the Latin version from the Vulgate, with the English 
translation, Psalm 1Ixx. 15, Qs meum annunciabit justi- 
tlam tuam; tota die salutare tuum. Quoniam non cognovi 
litteraturain, introibo in potentias Domini. ‘* My mouth 
shali announce thy justice; thy salvation all the day long. 
Because I have not known literature, I will enter into 
the powers of the Lord.” Literature, in general, means 
reading and writing; the Arts and Sciences; and, particu- 
larly, the Sacred Science. As that Species of learning 
was eagerly pursued, as the greatest gift from Heaven by 
all the Saints, and even by the Psalmist himself, it could 
not be the learning, for being ignorant of which, he returned 
thanks to the Lord all the day long; no, but the trafficker’s 
art of numbering, or the trailick itself. In that sense was 
the verse understood, as you have seen, by the Saints Chry- 
sostom and Augustine; the latter saint says ‘* that for lite- 
rature, some versions of the Bible had ¢raffick,” and let 
me say, that in Dist. 88, c. 2, Pope Geiasius, to the Bishops 
of Lucania in 492, reads the verse thus, Because I have 
not known traffick (negotzationes ). 


* See page 166, et passim. 
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Does not the present state of traficking iu London verify 
the ancient doctrine? See the Jews and Quakers, and 
nominal Christians who are more iniquitous than either, 
Fundholders, Bankers, Mining Companies, with their 
shares, frauds, and swindling. It is of London, without 
doubt, the Psalmist, Psalm liv. 10., sung: Cast down, O 
Lord, divide their tongues; for I have seen iniquity and 
contradiction in the City ; day and night shall iniquity 
surround its walls: and in the midst thereof are labour 
and injustice; and usury and deceit have not departed 
Jrom its streets. The ancient merchants of London, when 
the MASTER would be to call for their accounts, used to 
make friends of the poor with the mammon of iniquity, 
who would receive them into the heavenly tabernacles—they 
used to erectand endow, with the ill-gotten gain, asylums for 
the poor; but alas! the infidel traffickers of our days have 
no thoughts of appeasing the wrath of their offended God. 

Grattan 14. Quest, 5. c.15. St. Augustine, speaking 
of the injustice of some judges, lawyers, and physicians, 
says, ‘‘ They, if they change their course of life and ascend 
to a more excellent degree of sanctity, could more easily 
distribute among the poor what they had acquired in this 
manner than restore it to the owners. But, with regard to 
those who, contrary to the laws of society, took away by 
thefts, rapine, fraud, oppression, circumvention, the neigh- 
bour’s property, it is to be restored, after the example of 
the publican, Zacheus, in the gospel, Luke xix. 8., to the 
owners, rather than to be distributed among the poor;” 
Zacheus, standing up, said to the Lord, Behold, O 
Lord, I give half my own property to the poor, and if I 
defrauded any man of any thing, I restore fourfold. 
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Decret. Gratian, Pars Prima. Dist. 46, cap. 8. 
Seditionarios statuimus nunquam ordinandos Clericos, sicut 
nec usurarios, nec injuriarum suarum ultores. 4 Con. 


Carthag. c. 67, an. 398. 


Cap. 9. Non licet feenerari ministris altaris, vel in sacer- 
dotali ordine constitutis, vel usuras, vel lucra, quze sescupla 
dicuntur, accipere. Con. Leodicen. c. 5. 320, in Phrygia. 


Cap. 10. Sicut non suo, ita nec alieno nomine aliquis 
Clericorum exercere foenus attentet. Indecens est enim, 
crimen suum commodis alienis impendere. Foenus autem 
hoc solum aspicere et exercere debemus, ut qui his miseri- 
corditer tribuimus, ab eo Domino, qui multipliciter, & in 
perpetuum mansura tribuit, recipere valeamus. Leo. Papa, 
Epist. 1, c. 4, an. 443. 


Disrixcrio 47, c. 1. Episcopus aut Presbyter, aut Dia- 
conus usuras a debitoribus exigens, aut desinat, aut certe 
deponatur. Canon 44 Apostol. 


Cap. 3. Omnes hujus seculi dilectores in terrenis rebus 
fortes sunt, in ccelestibus debiles. Nam pro temporali gloria 
usque ad mortem desudare appetunt, & pro spe perpetua 
ne parum quidem in labore subsistunt; pro terrenis lucris 
quaslibet injurias tolerant, & pro ccelesti mercede vel tenu- 
issimi verbi terre contumelias recusant: terreno judici tote 
etiam die assistere fortes sunt: in oratione vero coram 
Domino vel unius horse momento lassantur: seepe nuditatem, 
dejectionem, famem pro acquirendis divitiis, atque honori- 
bus tolerant: & earum rerum se abstinentia cruciant, ad 
quas adipiscendas festinant, superna autem lJaboriose quzerere 
tanto magis dissimulant, quanto ea retribui tardius putant. 
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Hi itaque quasi aliarum arborum more deorsum vasti sunt, 
sursum angusti: quia fortes inferiora subsistunt, sed ad 
superiora deficiunt. At contra ex qualitate palmarum 
designatur proficiens vita justorum, qui nequaquam sunt in 
terrenis studils fortes, et coelestibus debiles; sed longius, 
atque distantius, studiosos se Deo exhibent, quam seculo 
fuisse meminerunt. Nam cum quibusdam per preedicaterem 
nostrum dicitur: [Humanum dico propter infirmitatem 
carnis vestre. Sicut enim exhibuistis membra vestra 
servire ammunditie, & iniquttati ad iniquitatem: rta 
nunc exhibete membra vestra servire justitie in sanctifi- 
cationem : Rom. vi.] eorum proculdubio infirmitati conde- 
scenditur, ac si eis apertius diceretur, si nequaquam amplius 
potestis; saltem tales estote in fructu bonorum operum, 
quales fuistis dudum in actione vitiorum, ne debiliores vos 
habeat sancta libertas aeris quos in carne validos habuit 
usus terrene voluptatis, Greg. ib. 19, Moral. c. 25, 
an. 590. 


Cap. 4. De Petro insuper ad nos pervenisse cognoscite, 
quod solidos dedit ad usuram: quod vos oportet cum omni 
subtilitate perquirere: & si ita constiterit, alium eligite, & 
ab hujus vos persona sine mora suspendite. Nam nos 
amatoribus usurarum nulla ratione manus imponimus. Si 
vero subtili habita inquisitione, hoc falsum esse patuerit 
{quia persona ejus nobis ignota est, et utrum ita sit de sim- 
plicitate ejus, quod ad nos perlatum est, ignoramus) cum 
decreto a vobis facto, ad nos eum venire necesse est: ut 
vitam moresque illius solicitius inquirentes, sensum quoque 
pariter agnoscamus, ut si huic judicio aptus extiterit, vestra 
in eo (adjuvante Domino) desideria compleamus. Greg. 


Clero Neap., an. 600. 


Cap. 5. Si quis Clericorum detectus fuerit usuras acci- 
pere, placuit degredari et abstinere. Con. Eleber, c. 20, 
an. 3005, 22 Hispania. 


Cap. 6. Virum)Catholicum, & praecipue Domini Sacerdo- 
tem, sicut nullo errore implicari, ita nulla oportet cupiditate 
violari, dicente sancta Scriptura [ Post concupiscentzus tuas 
non eas: Kecl. xviii.| Mens enim potentiz avida, nec 
abstinere novit a vetitis, nec gaudere concessis, nec pietati 
adhibereconsensum. Leo Papal. Epis. 51, ad Anatolium, 
an. 452, 
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Causa 14, Quest. 3, cap. 1. Si feeneraveris homini, 
id est, mutuam pecuniam team dederis, a quo aliquid plus, 
quam dedisti, expectes accipere, non pecuniam solam, sed 
aliquid plus quam dedisti, sive illud triticum sit, sive vi- 
num, sive oleum, sive quodlibet aliud, si plus, quam dedisti 
expectas accipere, foenerator es, & in hoc improbandus, non 
laudandus. Augus. in Ps. 30, v. totadie, an. 405, an Africa. 


Cap. 2. * Putant quidam usuram tantum esse in pecunia. 
Quod preevidens Scriptura divina, omnis rei aufert super- 
abundantiam, ut plus non recipias, quam dedisti. Item 
zbid. Alii pro pecunia foenerata solent munuscula accipere 
diversi generis: & non intelligunt usuram appellari, & 
superabundantiam, quidquid illud est, si ab eo, quod 
dederint, plus acceperint. Hieronymus, lb. 6. en Ezechiel. 
c. Xvili., an. 410, 2n Palestina. 


Cap. 3. Plerique refugientes preecepta legis, cum dederint 
pecuniam negotiatoribus, non in pecunia usuras exigunt ; 
sed de mercibus eorum, tamquam usurarum emolumenta 
percipiunt. Ideo audiant, quid lex dicat. Neque usuram, 
Inquit, escarum accipies, neque omnium rerum. Jtem paulo 
post. Et esca usura est, & vestis usura est, & quodcumq. 
sorti accedit, usura est, quod velis ei nomen imponas, usura 
est. Ambrose in Tobias, c. xiv., 390 Mediolant. 


Cap. 4. Usura est, ubi amplius requiritur quam datur: 
Verbi gratia, si dederis solidos decem, & amplius quesieris = 
vel dederis frumenti modium unum, & super aliquid exe- 
geris. Con. Agatha, an. 806. 


Catecnismus Trip. De Furto. + Huc etiam refe- 
runtur foeneratores in rapinis acerrimi, & acerbissimi, qui 
miserain plebem compilant, ac trucidant usuris. 

Est autem usura, quidquid preter sortem, & caput illud 
quod datum est, accipitur, sive pecunia sit, sive quidvis 
alind, quod emi, aut estimari possit pecunia: sic enim apud 
Ezechielem scriptum est. Usuram & superabundantiam 
non acceperis: & Dominus apud Lucam. Mutuum date, 
nihil inde sperantes : [ Ezech. xviii. 8. Luc. vi. 35.| 


* See p. ag. eee Ph fue 
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Gravissimum semper fuit hoc facinus etiam apud Gentes, 
& maxime odiosum, hinc illud. Quid foenerari? Quid 
hominem, inquit, occidere? Nam qui foenerantur, bis idem 
vendunt, aut id vendunt, quod non est. 


Pana CLERICORUM F@NERANTIUM. 


Gratian, 14 quest. 4, cap. 1. Clerici aut ab in- 
dignis queestibus noverint abstinendum, et ab omni cu- 
jushibet negotiationis ingenio, vel cupiditate cessandum; 
aut in quoqumque gradu sint possiti, si cessare noluerint, 
mox a Clericalibus officiis abstinere cogantur. Gelaszus 
Papa Episcopis per Lucaniam, an, 494. 


Cap. 2. Ministri qui foenerantur placuit juxta formam 


divinitus datam eos a communione abstinere. 1 Con. Arela, 
an. 319, in Gallia. 


Cap. 3. Canonum statutis firmatum est, ut quicumque in 
Clero esse voluerit, emendi vilius vel carius vendendi studio 
non utatur; quod certe si voluerit exercere, cohibeatur a 
Clero. Con. Terracon, c. 2, an. 516, in Hispania. 


Cap. 4. Si quis oblitus timorem Domini et sacram Scrip- 
turam, dicentem, Qui pecuniam suam non dedit ad usuram, 
post hanc cognitionem magni Concilii foeneraverit vel cente- 
simas exegerit, aut ex quolibet negotio turpe lucrum quesi- 
erit, aut per diversas species vini, vel frugis vel cujuslibet 
rel emendo vel vendendo aliqua incrementa susceperit, de 
gradu suo dejectus, alienus habeatur a Clero. Con. Martinz 
PEE, CHOD aN ST? 


Cap. 5. Si quis Clericus in necessitate solidum prestiterit, 
hoc de vino vel de frumento accipiat, quod mercandi causa 
tempore statufo decretum fuerit venumdari. Ceeterum si 
speciem non habuerit necessariam, ipsum, quod dedit sine 
ullo incremento recipiat. Con. Terracon. c. 3, an. 516, in 
Hispania. 


Cap.6. Nullus Clericorum amplius accipiat, quam, cuiquam 
cominodavit; si pecuniam, pecuniam accipiat ; si speciem, 
eandem quantam dederit, acciplat; et quidquid aliud, tan 
tum quantum dederit, accipiat. 3 Con. Carthag. c. 16. 
an. 397, gear eca. 


Cap. 7. Nec hoc preetereundum quoque duximus esse 
guosdam turpis lucri cupiditate captos, qui usurariam exer- 
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cere pecuniam et foenore volunt ditescere; Quid nos, non 
dicamus in eos, qui clericali ordine constituti, sed etiam 
in laicos cadere, qui Christianos se dici cupiunt, con- 
dolemus ; quod acrius vindicari in eos qui fuerint confutati, 
decernimus, ut omnis peccandi opportunas adimatur, Leo 
apa Epist. \,jeu3, 443. 


Cap. 8. Quoniam multi Clerici avaritize causa turpia lucra 
sectantes, obliti sunt divini preecepti, quo dictum est, Qui 
pecuniam suam non dedit ad usuram, foenerantes, centesimas 
exigunt, statuit hoc Sanctum Concilium, ut si quis inventus 
fuerit post hanc definitionem usuras accipere, vel ex quolibet 
tali negotio turpia lucra sectari, vel etiam species frumento- 
rum ad sescuplum dare, omnis qui tale aliquid conatus fuerit 
ad queestum, dejiciatur a Clero, et alienus ab Ecclesiastico 
habeatur gradu. ] Con. Nicen, c.17, an. 325, en Bithynia. 


Cap. 9. Quicumque tempore messis, vel vindemize, non 
necessitate, sed propter cupiditatem comparat annonam, vel 
vinum, verbi gratia de duobus denariis comparat modium 
unum, & servat usque dum vendatur denariis quatuor aut 
sex, aut amplius, hoc turpe lucrum dicimus. Julius Papa, 
an. 806. 


Cap. 10. Si quis usuram acceperit, rapinam facit, vita 
non vivit. Ambrosius in Lib. de bono mortis, c. 12., an. 
387, Mediolanz. 


« 


Cap. 1]. Quid dicam de usuris, quas etiam ipsze leges, & 
Judices reddi jubent? An crudelior, est, qui subtrahit 
aliquid, vel eripit diviti, quam qui trucidat pauperem foenore ? 
Hec, atque hujusmodi male utique possidentur: & vellem, 
ut restituerentur: sed non est, quo Judice repetantur. Jam 
vero, si prudentes intueamur, quod scriptum est: Fidelis 
hominis totus mundus divitiz sunt; infidelis autem, nec 
obolus; nonne omnes, qui sibi videntur gaudere licite con- 
quisitis, eisque uti nesciunt, aliena possidere convincimus ? 
Hoc enim certe alienum non est, quod jure possidetur: hoc 
autem jure, quod juste: & hoc juste, quod bene. Omne 
igitur, quod male possidetur, alienum est: male autem pos- 
sidet, qui male utitur. August ad Maced. epist. 54, an. 
414, in Africa. 
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De USURIS ELEEMOSYNZE FIERI NON POSSUNT. 


Quest. 5. cap. 1. Nolite velle eleemosynas facere de 
foenore, et usuris. St. August. ser. 35, 410. 


Cap. 4. Nemo qui rapit, moriens, si habet unde reddat, 
salvatur. Si eos, quorum fuit invenire non poterit, Ecclesie, 
vel pauberibus tribuat. B. Hicronymus, an. 410, in 
Palestina. 


Cap. 6. Si quid invenisti, et non reddidisti; rapuisti: 
quantum potuisti, fecisti. Quia plus non invenisti, ideo 
non plus rapuisti. Qui alienum negat; si posset, et tolleret. 


Deus cor interrogat, non manum, St. Aug. hom. 9. 
an. 400. 


Decret. Gree. lib. 5. tit. 19. De usuris, cap. 1. 
Plures Clericorum. * * * Generalis Concilii decrevit aucto- 
ritas, ut nullus constitutus in clero, vel hoc vel aliud genus 
usure exercere preesumat. Et si quis alicujus possessionem 
data pecunia sub hac specie, [vel conditione] in pignus acce- 
perit, si sortem suam [deductis expensis] de fructibus jam 
percepit: absolute possessionem restituat debitori. Siautem 
aliquid minus habet, eo recepto, possessio libere ad Dominum 
revertatur. Quod si post hujusmodi constitutum in Clero, 
quisquam extiterit, qui detestandis usurarum lucris insistat, 
Ecclesiastici officii periculum patiatur: Nisi forte Ecclesiz 
beneficium fuerit, quod redimendum ei hoc modo de manu 
Laici videatur. Alex. III. 2x con. Turon., an. 1180. 


Cap. 2. Quoniam non solum viris Ecclesiasticis, sed etiam 
quibuslibet aliis periculosum est usurarum lucris intendere : 
auctoritate preesentium duximus injungendum, ut eos qui de 
possessionibus, vel arboribus quas tenere in pignore noscuntur 
sortem [deductis expensis] receperunt: ad eadem pignora 
restituenda sine usurarum exactione Ecclesiastica distric- 
tione compellas. dem. Cantuarien. Archiep., an. 1180. 


Cap. 3. Quia in omnibus fere locis ita crimen usurarum 
invaluit, ut multi [aliis negotiis preetermissis] quasi licite 
usuras exerceant, et qualiter utriusque Testamenti pagina 
condemnentur, nequaquam attendant: Ideoque constitui- 
mus, quod usurarii manifesti, nec ad communionem admit- 
tantur altaris, nec Christianam [si in hoc peccato decesse- 
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rint] accipiant sepulturam,sed nec oblationes eorum quisquam 
accipiat. Qui autem acceperit, vel Christiane tradiderit 
sepulturce, et quze acceperit, reddere compellatur: et donec 
ad arbitrium Episcopi sui satistfaciat, ab officil sul maneat 
executione suspensus. Jdem. 2 Con. Lateran, an. 1179, 

Eos qui proprice temeritatis audacia defunctorum corpora, 
non sine contemptu clavium Ecclesiz, in coemeteris inter- 
dicti tempore, in casibus non concessis a jure, vel excommu- 
nicatos publice, aut nominatim interdictos, vel usurarios 
manifestos scienter sepelire prasumunt; decernimus ipso 
facto excommunicationis sententize subjacere; a qua nulla- 
tenus absolvantur, nisi prius ad arbitrium dicecesani Hpiscopi 
eis, quibus per praemissa fuerit injuria irrogata, satisfactio- 
nem exhibuerint competentem : nullo eis circa prazmissa ex- 
emptionis vel quovis alio privilegio, sub quacumque forma 
verborum concesso aliqualiter suffragante. Clemens V. in 
Con. Vien. de Sepulturis, an. 1312. 


Cap. 4. Super eo vero. * * * Respondemus, quod cum 
usurarum crimen utriusque Testainenti pagina detestetur, 
super hoc dispensationem aliquam posse fieri non videmus: 
quia cum Scriptura sacra prohibeat pro alterius vita mentiri; 
multo mugis prohibendus est quis, ne etiam pro redimenda 
vita captivi, usurarum crimine involvatur. Alex. III. 
Panormitano Archiep., an. i180. 


Cap. 5. Cum tu manifestos usurarios Juxta decretum nos- 
trum, quod nuper in Concilio promulgatum est, communione 
altaris, et Ecclesiastica praeceperis sepultura privandos, 
donec reddant, quod tam prave receperant: quidam eorum 
[ad excusandas excusationes in peccatis] impudenter affir- 
mant illas duntaxat usuras restituendas, quee sunt post in- 
terdictum nostrum recepte.* * * Super his frat. t. t.r. 
quod sive ante, sive post interdictum nostrum usuras extorse- 
rint, cogendi sunt per poenam, quam statuimus in concilio, 
eas his, a quibus extorserunt, vel eorum heeridibus restituere, 
vel [his non superstitibus] pauperibus erogare, dummodo in 
facultatibus habeant unde ipsis possint eas restituere: cum 
juxta verbum B. Augustini, Non remittitur peccatuin, nisi 
restituatur ablatum. JIli autem qui non habent in facultati- 
bus unde usuras valeant restituere, non debent ulia poena 
mulctari, cum eos nota paupertatis evidenter excuset. Pos- 
sesiones vero, que de usuris comparate sunt, debent vendi, 

L 
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et ipsarum pretia his, a quibus usure sunt extorte, restitui : 
ut sic non solum a peena, sed etiam a peccato possint (quod 
per usurarum extorsionem incurrerant) liberari. Idem. 
Salernitano Archiep. 


Cap. 6. In civitate tua dicis seepe contingere, quod cum 
quidam piper, seu cinnamomum, seu alias merces comparant, 
qu tune ultra quinque libras non valent et promittunt se 
illis, a quibus illas merces accipiunt, sex libras statuto ter- 
mino soluturos. Licet autem contractus hujusmodi ex tali 
forma non possit censeri nomine usurarum, nihilominus 
tamen venditores peccatum incurrunt, nisi dubium sit mer- 
ces illas. plus minusve solutionis tempore valituras: et ideo 
cives tui saluti suze bene consulerent, si a tali contractu ces~ 
sarent: cum cogitationes hominum omnipotenti Deo ne- 
queant occultari. Idem. 


Cap. 7. Preetera parcecianis tuis usuras recipere inter- 
dicas, qui si parere contempserint, si Clerici sint, evs ab 
officio beneficioque suspendas: Si Laici, usque ad dignam 
satisfactionem ipsos vinculo excommunicationis astringas. 


Idem. 


Cap. 8. Conquestus est nobis C. clericus. * * * Dis. ves. 
mandamus, quatenus si terram ipsam titulo pignoris detine- 
tis, et de fructibus ejus sortem recepistis, preedictam terram 
Clerico memorato reddatis: Nisi terra ipsa de feudo sit 
monasterii vestri. Idem Abbati et fratribus S. Laurentiz. 


Cap. 9. Tua nos duxit frat. consulendos, quid sit de 
usurariorum filiis observandum, qui els in crimine usurarum 
defunctis succedunt, aut extraneis, ad quos bona usurariorum 
asseris devoluta? Tue igitur quiestioni literis preesentibus 
respondemus, quod filii ad restituendas usuras ea sunt dis- 
trictione cogendi, qua parentes sui, si viverent, cogerentur. 
Id ipsum etiam contra heredes extraneos credimus exer- 
cendum. [dem Episcopo Pilacentino. 


Cap. 10. Consuluit nos tua Devotio, an ille in judicio 
animarum quasi usurarius debeat judicari, qui non alias 
mutuo traditurus, eo proposito mutuam pecuniam credit, ut 
licet, omni conventione cessante, plus tamen sorte recipiat. 
Et utrum eodem reatu criminis involvatur, qui [ut vulgo 
dicitur] non aliter parabolam juramenti concedit, donec, 
quamvis sine exactione, emolumentum aliquod inde percipiat. 
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Et an negotiator poena consimili debeat condemnari, qui 
merces suas longe majori pretio distrahit, si ad solutionem 
faciendam prolixioris temporis dilatio prorogetur, quam si el 
incontinenti pretium persolvatur. Verum quia, quid in his 
casibus tenendum sit, ex Evangelio Lucee manifeste cog- 
noscitur, in quo dicitur: Date mutuum, nihil inde sperantes : 
hujusmodi homines pro intentione lucri, quam habent [cum 
omnis usura, et superabundantia prohibeatur in lege] judi- 
candi sunt male agere, et ad ea que taliter sunt accepta 
restituenda, in animarum judicio efficaciter inducendi. 
Urban Ul., an. 1186. 


Cap. 11. Quam perniciosum. * * * Mandemus quatenus 
manifestos usurarios [maxime quos usuris publice renun- 
tiasse constiterit] cum aliquis eos convenerit de usuris, 
nullius permittatis appellationis subterfugio se tueri. Jnno- 
cen. Ill. Prelatis Francie, an. 12138. 


Cap. 12. Post Miserabilem. * * * Judzeos ad remit- 
tendas Christianis usuras, per Principes et Potestates com- 
pelli praecipimus szeculares. Et donec eis remiserint, ab 
universis Christi fidelibus tam in mercimoniis, quam i aliis 
per excommunicationis sententiam eis jubemus commu- 
nionem omnimodam denegari. Idem Narbonen. Archiep., 
an. 1213. 


Cap. 13. Tuas dudum recepimus queestiones, quodquidam 
usurarli eos, quibus dant pecuniam ad usuram, preestare 
faciunt juramentum, quod usuras non repetant, et super his 
quas solverint nullam moveant questionem. Nos igitur 
respondemus, ut usurarios ipsos, monitione preemissa, per 
cen. Eccles. appel. remota, compellas ante usurarum solu- 
tionem ab earum exactione desistere, vel restituere ipsas, 
postquam fuerint persolutz, ne de dolo & fraude contingat 
€0S eo reportare. Idem Mutinense LEpiscopo, 
an. 1213. 


Cap. 14. Quia frustra legis auxilium invocat, qui com- 
mittit in legem: Statuimus, ut si quis usurarius a nobis 
literas impetraverit super restituendis usuris, vel fructibus 
computandis in sortem: nisi prius ipse restituerit usuras, 
quas ab aliis noscitur recepisse, auctoritate literarum ipsa- 
rum nullatenus audiatur. Jdem, an. 1213. 


Cap. 15, Cum in dicecesi tua sint quamplurimi usurarii, 
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de quibus minime dubitatur, quin sint usurarii manifesti, 
contra quos propter timorem Potentum, qui tuentur eosdem, 
nullus accusator apparet, nec lidem sunt per sententiam 
condemnati. Fraternitati tuee taliter respondemus, quod 
licet contra eos non appareat accusator, si tamen aliis 
argumentis illos constiterit esse usurarios manifestos, in eos 
peenam in Later. Concilio contra usurarios editam libere 
poteris exercere. dem Altissiodorem. Epzscopo, an. 1213. 


Cap. 16. Salubriter, * * Sane generum ad fructus 
possessionum, quee sibi a socero sunt pro numerata dote 
pignorl obligates, computandos in scrtem, non credimus 
compellendum. Cum frequentur detis fructus non sufliciant 
ad onera matrimonii supportanda. Jdem, an. 1213. 


Cap. 17. Michael Laicus suam nobis querimoniam desti- 
navit, quod M. et quidam alii Bonon. cives multa extorserunt 
ab eo et a patre suo cujus heres extitit, nomine usurarum. 
...... Attentius provisurus, ne auctoritate nostra in negotio 
procedas eodem, nisi dictus conquerens restituerit, vel ad 
huc restituat, si quas aliquando ipse, vel pater ejus extorsit 
usuras. [dem Epis. Bonon., an. 1213. 


Cap. 18. Quanto amplius Christiana religio ab exactione 
compescitur usurarum, tanto gravius super his Judzorum 
perfidia insolescit, ita quod brevyi tempore Christianorum 
exhauriunt facultates. Volentes igitur in hac parte prospi- 
cere Christianis, ne a Judeeis immanitur aggraventur, Sy- 
nodali decreto statuimus, ut si de cetero quocumque pra- 
textu Judei a Christianis graves immoderatasve usuras 
extorserint, Christianorum eis participium subtrahatur, donec 
de immoderato gravamine satisfecerint competenter, unde 
Christiani (si opus fuerit) per cen. Eccl. app. postposita, 
compellantur ab eorum commerciis abstinere. Principibus 
autem injungimus, ut propter hec non sint Christianis 
infesti, sed potius a tanto gravamine studeant cohibere 
Judzos. Hec eadem peena Judeeos decernimus compel- 
lendos, ad satisiaciendum Ecclesiis pro decimis et oblationi- 
bus debitis, quas a Christianis de domibus et possessionibus 
aliis percipere consueverant, antequam ad Judzos quo- 
cumque titulo devenissent: ut sic Ecclesize conserventur 
indemnes. [dem in Con. Gen., an. 1216. 


Cap. 19, Naviganti vel eunti ad nundinas certam mutuans 
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pecunize quantitatem, eo quod suscipit in se periculum, re- 
cepturus aliquid ultra sortem, usurarius est censendus. 
Ille quoque qui dat x. solidos, ut alio tempore totidem sibi 
grani, vini vel olei mensurze reddantur: que licet tunc plus 
valeant, utrum plus vel minus solutionis tempore fuerint 
valituree, verisimiliter dubitatur: non debet ex hoc usu- 
rarius reputari. Ratione hujus dubii etiam excusatur, qui 
pannos, granum, vinum, oleum et alias merces vendit, ut 
amplius, quam tunc valeant, in certo termino recipiat pro 
eisdem, si tamen ea tempore contractus non fuerat vendi- 
timtisgerGregs IX. Fatm fs, anwl236. 


Seeit Decnin, (080, tt. o. cap. 1. Usurarum yo- 
raginem (que animas devorat, et facultates exhaurit) com- 
pescere cupientes, constitutionem* Lateranensis Concilii 
contra usurarios editam, sub Divinze maledictionis inter- 
minatione preecipimus inviolabiliter observari. Et quia, 
quo minor foeneratoribus aderit foenerandi commoditas, eo 
magis “adimetur foenus exercendi libertas, hac generali 
constitutione sancimus, ut nec collegium, nec alia universi- 
tas, vel singularis persona cujuscumque sit dignitatis, condi- 
tionis aut status alienigenas et alios non oriundos de terris 
ipsorum publice foenebrem pecuniam exercentes, aut exer- 
cere volentes, ad hoc domos in terris suis conducere, vel 
conductas habere, aut alias habitare permittant: sed hu- 
jusmodi usurarios manifestos omnes intra tres menses, de 
terris suis expellant, nunquam aliquos tales de cetero admis- 
suri: nemo illis ad foenus exercendum domos locet, vet 
sub alio titulo quocumque concedat. Qui vero contra fe- 
cerint, si persone fuerint Ecclesiastice, Patriarche, Archi- 
episcopi, Episcopi, suspensionis: minores vero persone sin- 
gulares, excommunicationis; si autem collegium, seu alia 
universitas, interdicti sententiam ipso facto se noverint in- 
cursuros. Quam si per mensem animo sustinuerint indurato, 
terrze Ipsorum (quamdiu in eis iidem usurarii commorantur) 
ex tunc Ecclesiastico subjaceant interdicto. Ceterum si 
Laici fuerint, per suos ordinarios ab hujusmodi excessu 
(omni cessante privilegio) per censuram Ecclesiasticam com- 
pescantur. Greg. X. a generalt Concilio Lugdunensi, 
ame 27 3,°n Gallia, 

Cap. 2. Quamquam usurarii manifesti de usuris, quas re= 


* Vide in pagina 216, Con, Later, c. 3, 
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ceperant satisfierl expressa quantitate vel indistincte in 
ultima voluntate mandaverint: nihilominus tamen eis Ec- 
clesiastica sepultura denegatur, donec de usuris ipsis fuerit 
(prout patiuntur facultates eorum) plenarie satisfactum : 
vel illis quibus facienda est restitutio, si presto sint 
ipsi, aut aliis qui eis possint acquirere, vel, eis absentibus, loci 
Ordinario, aut ejus vices gerenti, sive Rectori parcecie, in 
qua testator habitat coram aligquibus fide dignis de ipsa pa- 
reecia (quibus quidem Ordinario, Vicario, et Rectori pre- 
dicto modo cautionem hujusmodi eorum nomine licet pree- 
sentis constitutionis auctoritate recipere: ita, quod illis 
perinde actio acquiratur) aut servo publico de ipsius Ordi- 
narii mandato ideneé de restitutione facienda sit cautum. 
Ceeterum si receptarum usurarum sit quantitas manifesta, 
illam semper in cautione preedicta exprimi volumus: alio- 
quin aliam recipientis cautionem hujusmodi arbitrio mode- 
randam, ipse tamen scienter non minorem quam verisimi- 
liter creditur, moderetur: et si secus fecerit, ad satisfac- 
tionem residui teneatur. Omnes autem religiosos et alios, 
qui manifestos usurarios, contra preesentis sanctionis formam 
ad Ecclesiasticam ausi fuerint admittere sepulturam, penx 
Lateranensis Concilii contra usurarios promulgate statuimus 
subjacere. 

Nullus manifestorum usurariorum testamentis intersit, 
aut eos ad confessionem adimittat sive ipsos absolvat: nisi de 
usuris satisfecerint, vel de satisfaciendo pro suarum viribus 
facultatem preestent (ut preemittitur) idoneam cautionem. 

Testamenta quoque manifestorum usurariorum aliter facta 
non valeant, sed sint irrita ipso jure. Idem, an. 1273. 


CLEMENTINARUM, 176, 5, tit. 5. Ex gravi ad nos in- 
sinuatione pervenit, quod quorumdam Communitates locorum 
in ofensam Dei, et proximi, ac contra jura Divina pariter 
et humana usurariam approbantes quodammodo pravitatem, 
per statuta sua juramento quandoque firmata, usuras exigi, 
et solvi nedum concedunt, sed ad solvendas eas debitores 
scienter compellunt, ac juxta ipsorum continentiam statu- 
torum gravia imponendo plerumque usuras repentibus onera, 
aliisque utendo super his diversis coloribus, et fraudibus 
exquisitis repetitionem impediunt earumdem. Nos igitur 
perniciosis his ausibus obviare volentes, sacro approbante 
Concilio, statuimus, ut quicumque Communitatum ipsarum 
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Potestates, Capitanei, Rectores, Consules, Judices, Con- 
siliarii, aut alii quivis Officiales statuta hujusmodi de 
ceetero facere, scribere, vel dictare, aut quod solvantur 
usure, vel quod salute, cum repetuntur, non restituantur 
plene ac libere, scienter judicare praesumpserint, sententiam 
excommunicationis incurrant. Eamdem etiam sententiam 
incursuri, nisi statuta hujusmodi hactenus edita de libris 
Communitatum ipsarum (si super hoc potestatem habuerint) 
intra tres menses deleverint, aut si ipsa statuta sive con- 
suetudines effectum eorum habentes quoquo modo pressump- 
serint observare. 

Czeterum quia feeneratores sic ut plurimum contractus 
usurarios occulte ineunt et dolose, quod vix convinci possunt 
de usuraria pravitate, ad exhibendum, cum de usuris agetur 
suarum codices rationum, censura ipsos dicernimus E.cclesi- 
astica compellendos. 


lTe@resis. 


Sane si quis in illum errorem inciderit, ut pertinaciter 
afhrmare prasumat, exercere usuras non esse peccatum : 
decernimus velut hereticum puniendum. Locorum nihilo- 
minus Ordinariis et heereticee pravitatis Inquisitoribus dis- 
trictius injungentes, ut contra cos, quos de errore hujus- 
modi diffamatos invenerint, aut suspectos, tamquam contra 
diffamatos, vel suspectos de heeresis procedere non omittant. 
Con. Vien., ane 1312, 2% Gallia. 


PROPOSITIONES ERRONES. 


Licitum est mutuante aliquid ultra sortem exigere, sz 
se obligat ad non vrepetendam sortem usque ad certum 
tempus. Condemnata ab Alex. VII. Martii 18, 1666. 


Cum numerata pecunia pretroscor sit numeranda, et 
nullus sit; qui non majoris fuciat pecuniam presentem 
quam futuram, potest creditor aliquid ultra sortem, a mu- 
tuatario exigere, et eo titulo ab usura excusari. Con- 
demnata ab Innocen. IT. Martiz 2, 1679. 


Usura non est dum ultra soriem aliquid exigttur tan- 
quam ex benevolentia et gratitudine debrtum, sed solum st 
exigatur ex justttza.—Condemnata ab eodem. 


Con. Mepronuan, sub. B. Car. Borromeo, an. 1566, 
Usuram ad pernie¢iem populorum latius manantem, pro nos- 
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trl muneris cura reprimere cupientes, quzedam hujus generis 
delicta ex sacrorum canonum et probatorum Patrum senten~ 
tiis delegimus ; que quoniam frequentius in hac provincia 
committi animadvertimus; ea preecipue ac nominatim pro- 
hibenda duximus, eo consilio, ut si quis in aliis etiam ejus- 
dam generis vetitis contractibus deliquerit; poenas, a jure 
constitutas, sibi subeundas esse intelligat. 

Ex mutuo, vel depositis, etiam apud Judeum factis 
nihil przeter sortem a quovis homine percipi ex convento, 
vel principaliter sperari possit, tametsi pecuniee ipse sint, 
pupulorum, aut viduarum, aut locorum piorum, vel etiam 
dotales, nisi quatenus id jure nominatim permittatur. 

Si quis oblatas re ipsa, loco et tempore pecunias, etiam 
dotales, sibi debitas, accipere recusaverit; nihil preeter 
sortem, etiam ratione damni emergentis, vel lucri cessantis, 
vel ex quacumque alia causa accipere possit, 

Ne fiant cambia, cum litteree ad destinatum locum vere 
non mittuntur, et ibi non fit solutio, sed uno et eodem loco 
pecunia datur, et recipitur; vel quando dantur, et accipiun- 
tur pecuniz cum eo pacto, ut habeatur recursus ad domum, 
vel ad respondentem dantis, aut accipientis, quod pactum 
vulgo vocatur la ricorsa; atque ita impense, aut alterius 
rel onus imponitur. 

Ne cui liceat cum altero ita contrahere, ut is totam pecu- 
nize summam ei, qui dederit, solvat, cum ille partim pecunia 
dederit, partim nominibus, que difhcile exigi possint, vel 
in rebus pluris, quam valeant, zestimatis. 

Ne cui, preesentem pecuniam querenti, quidquam carius 
vendatur, ut statim ab venditore per se, vel per interposi- 
tam personam vilius ematur. 

Ne quis rem -aliquam, ob dilatam solutionem, carius 
vendat justo pretio. 

Ne ob anticipatam solutionem res minoris ematur justo 
pretio, vel solvatur minus, quam debebatur. 

Ne res vendatur, dilata in tempus solutione, ita ut 
pretium, quod interim rei accreverit, venditori solvatur, 
si ejusdem periculo non sit diminutio. 

Ne res modico pretio pignori detur, vel vendatur pacto 
redimendi intra certum tempus, ut si ad dictum tempus res 
redempta non sit, res libera sit emptoris, vel ejus, qui pig- 
nori accepit. 

Ne frumentum, vinum, oleum, aliudve detur, ut eo, 
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quod datum est, aliquid amplius exigatur, sive ejusdem 
generis, Sive alterius quomodocumgre, etiam si oper sint. 

Ne quis mutuo det frumentum, vel id genus aliud cor- 
ruptum, ut tantundem integri carioris reddatur, etiam si resti- 
tutio differatur in quudcumque tempus debitori commodum. 

Ne in societate, in quam alter pecuniam contert, alter 
operas, lucri distributio, constituatur nisi per quotas partes. 

Nec ultra eas, certa pecuniarum summa, vel quid alind, 
conferenti pecuniam, persolvatur. — 

Negue fiat pactio, ut sors salva sit, fructus vero commu- 
niter dividantur. 

In societate animalium, quee ineestimata alicui dantur ad 
custodiam, sive ut operas preestet, omnes casus etiam for- 
tuiti, semper sint periculo ejus, qui dederit: nisi id alterius 
socii dolo, vel magna negligentia accidisse constiterit. 

Nec fiat pactum, ut sors sit semper salva, etiam ex pri- 
mis foetibus. 

Neve quidpiam certum, preter sortem, ex fructibus 
animalium quotannis solvatur. 

Et in locationibus animalium, que fiunt certo pretio st 
illa absq. dolo, aut negligentia ejus, qui conduxit, deteriora 
fiant, id semper sit damno ejus, qui locarit. 

Si autem animalia dentur estimata, ita ut sors danti 
salva sit, nihil omnio percipi posit. 

Ne fiant contractus, qui libellarii seu ficti libellarii dicun- 
tur, ubi non antecedat emptio certee rei immobilis pretio 
justo. 

Vel ubi venditor redimere cogatur; vel ubi non possit 
redimere, nisi post certum tempus. 

Vel ubi annuus census, ad cujus solutionem res obligatur, 
superat estimationem fructuum, quos ex ipsa re dominus 
solet, aut potest percipere. . 

Et si loco pecunize, vinum, frumentum, vel quid aliud 
in singulos annos promittatur; illud ad pecunize, et justi 
pretii rationem redigatur pro consuetudine locorum, 

Si qui autem in aliquo ex his casibus, aut aliis qui usu- 
ram sapiunt, et a jure, ut iniqui, prohibentur, contraxerint, 
ipsi contractus, etiam jurejurando muniti, nuilli, irriti, et 
inanes sint, contrahentes vero, tabelliones, qui instrumenta 
confecerint, proxenetee usurarum, aut lucri participes, min- 
istriq. omnes horum scelerum et poenis, jure statutis, et 
Ecclesiasticis censuris puniantur. 
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Hortamur vero principes et magistratus, ut ipsi etiam 
huic pesti, quibus maxime poterunt, remediis, occurrant. 
Prius V., hoc concilium confirmavit, an. 1566. 


Now nosis, DoMINE, NON NOBIS, SED NOMINI TUO, 
DA GLORIAM: Psalmus cxill. 
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N.B.—All the Books undermentioned are published by A. Cobbett, at 
No. 137, Strand, London, and are to be had of all other Book- 
sellers. Be. . 
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of them very dry ; nevertheless, the manner of treating them is ih 
general such as to induce the reader to go through the beok when 
he has once begun it. I will now speak of each book separately, 
under the several heads above-mentioned. N.B.—All the hodks are 
bound in boards, which will be borne in’mind When the pricé is 
lookedat.—W. C. ~ , , , ; 


I Books for Teaching Knowledge. 
ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 


Ihave been frequently asked -by mothers of families, v0) seme 
fathers, and by senié schoolmasters even, to write a book tset they 
_ could begin teaching by; one=that should begin at the begirining of 
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book learning, and smooth the way along to my own English 
Grammar, which is the entrance-gate. I often promised to comply 
with these requests, and, from time to time, in the intervals of 
political heats, I have thought of the thing, till, at last, I found 
time enough to sit down and putit upon paper. The objection to 
tke common spelling books is, that the writers aim at teaching 
several important sciences in a little book in which the whole aim 
should be the teaching of speliing and reading. We are presented 
with a little ArirHmetic, a little Astronomy, a little Grocraruy, 
and a good deal of Reticion! No wonder the poor little things 
imbibe a hatred of books in the first that they look into! Disap- 
proving heartily of these books, I have carefully abstained from 
everything beyond the object in view, namely, the teaching of a 
child to spell and read; and this work I have made as pleasant as 
I could, by introducing such stories as children most delight in, 
accompanied by those little woodcut illustrations which amuse 
them. At the end of the book there is a “‘Stepping-stone to the 
English Grammar.”’ It is buta step; itis designed to teach a child 
the different parts of speech, and the use of points, with one or two 
small matters of the kind. The book is in the duodecimo form, 
contains 176 pages of print, and the price is Is. 6d.—W. C. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


COBBETT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. (Price 3s.)—This work 
is in a series of letters addressed to my son James, when he was 14 
years old. I made him copy the whole of it before it went to press, 
and that made him a grammarian at once; and how able an one it 
made him will be seen by his own Grammar of the Iratiax Lan- 
GuaGE, his Ripe 1x France, and his Tourin Iraty. There are at 
the end of this Grammar “Six Lessons intended to prevent States- 
men from using false Grammar;’’ and I really wish that our states- 
men would attend to the instructions of the whole book. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of young men have been made correct 
writers by it; and it is next to impossible that they should have 
read it with attention without its producing such effect. Itisa 
book of principles, clearly laid down; and when once these are got 
into the mind they never quitit. More than 100,000 copies of this 
work have heen sold.—W. C. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


COBBETT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR (Price 5s.) ;_ or, Plam 
Instructions for the Learning of French.—This book has had, and has, 
a very great effect in the producing of its object. More young men 
have, I daresay, learned French from'it, than from all the other books 
that have been published in English for the last fifty years. It is, 
like the former, a book of principles, clearly Jaid down. J had this 
great advantage too, that I had learnt French witiout a master. J 
had grubbed it out, bit by bit, and knew well how to remove all the 
difficulties; 1 remembered what it was that had puzzled and retarded 
me; and I have taken care, in this, my Grammar, to prevent the 
reader from experiencing that which, in this respect, I experienced 
myself. This Grammar, as well as theformer, is kept out of schools, 
owing to the fear that the masters and mistresses have of being 
looked upon as Cossertires. So much the worse for the children 
of the stupid brutes who are the cause of this fear, which sensible 
people laugh at, and avail themselves of the advantages tendered to 
them in the books. Teaching French in English Schools is, generally, 
a mere delusion; and as to teaching the pronunciation by rules, itis 
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the grossest of all human absurdities. My knowledge of French 
was so complete thirty-seven years ago, that the very first thing in 
the shape of a book that I wrote for the press, was a Grammar to 
teach the Frenchmen English; and of course it was written in 
French. I must know all about these two languages; and must be 
able to give advice to young people on the subject: their time is 
precious; and I advise them not to waste it upon what are called 
dessons from masters and mistresses. Tv learn the pronunciation, 
there is no way but that of hearing those, and speaking with those, 
i ag the language well. My Grammar will do the rest.— 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LAN- 
GUAGE: 


Or, a Plain and Compendious Introduction to the Study of Italian. 
By James Paut Consett. This work contains explanations and 
examples to teach the language practically ; and the principles of 
construction are illustrated by passages from the best Italian 
authors. Price 6s. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. ~ 


A LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of English Boys; being an 
Explanation of the Rudiments of the Latin Language. By Janes 
Paut Cogsetr. Price 3s. boards. ; | 


FRENCH EXERCISES. 


EXERCISES TO COBBETT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR (Price 
2s.) is just published. It is an accompaniment to the French 
Grammar, and is necessary to the learner who has been diligent in 
his reading of the Grammar. By James Cossert. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


COBBETT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY.— 
This book is now published. Its price is 12s. in boards; and it is a 
thick octavo volume. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 


_ This book was suggested to me by my own frequent want of the 
information which it contains; a suggestion which, if every com- 
piler did but wait to feel before he puts his shears to work, would 
spare the world many a2 voluminous and useless book. I am cone 
stantly receiving letters out of the country, the writers living in 
obscure places, but who seldom think of giving more than the name 
of the ple that they write from; and thus have I been often 
puzzled to death to find out even the county in which it is before I 
could return an answer. I one day determined, therefore, for my 
own convenience, to have a list made out of every parish in the 
kingdom; but this being done, I found that I had still townships 
and hamlets to add in order to make my list complete; and when I 
had got the work only half done, I found it a book ; and that, with 
the addition of bearing, and population, and distance from the next 
market town, or of a market town, from London, it will be a really 
useful Geographical Dictionary. It is a work which the learned 
would call sui generis; it prompted itself intolife, and it has grown 
in my hands; but I will kere insert the whole of the title-page, 
for that contains afull description of the book. It isa thick octavo 
volume, Price 12s.—W. C. a 
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““ A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES; containing the Names, in Alphabetical Order, of 
all the Counties, with their several subdivisions into Hundreds, 
Lathes, Rapes, Wapentakes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Account 
of the Distribution of the Counties into Circuits, Dioceses, and 
Parliamentary Divisions: Also the mames (under that of each 
County respectively); in Alphabetical Order, of all the Cities, 
Boroughs, Market Towns, Villages, Hamlets, and Tithings, with the 
Distance of each from London, or from the nearest Market Town, 
and with the population, and other interesting particulars relating 
to each; besides which there are MAPS; first, one of the whole 
country, showing the local situation of the Counties relatively to 
each ?other, and then’ each County is also preceded by a Map, 
showing, in the same manner, the local situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towns.: FOUR TABLES are added ; first 
a Statistical” Table of all the Counties; and then three Tables 
showing the new Divisions and Distributions enacted by the Reform 
Law of 4th June, 1882.” 


II Books on Domestic “Manage= 
. ment and Duties 
. . COTTAGE ECONOMY. 


COBBETT’S COTTAGE ECONOMY (Price 2s. 6d.) ;,con~ 
taining information relative to the brewing of Beer, making of 
Bread, keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats, Poultry, and 
Rabbits, and relative to other matters, deemed useful in the con- 
ducting of the Affairs of a Labourer’s Family ; to which are 
added; instructions relative to the selecting, the cutting and 
bleaching of the-Plants of English Grass and Grain, for the pur- 
pose of-making Hats and Bonnets ; andalso instructions for erecting 
and using Ice-houses, after the Virginian manner. In my own 
estimation, the book that stands first is the Poor Man’s Frienp; 
and the one that stands next is this Cortace Economy; and 
beyond all description is the, pleasure I derive from reflecting on 
the number of happy families that this little book must have made. 
I dined in company with a lady.in Worcestershire, who desired to 
see meon account of this book; and she told me that until she 
read it she knew nothing at all about these two great matters, the 
making of bread and of beer; but that from the moment she read 
the book, she began to teach her servants, and that the benefits 
were very great. But, to the labouring people, there are the argu- 
ments in favour of good conduct, sobriety, frugality, industry, all 
the domestic’ virtues ;'here are the reasons for all these; and it 
must be a real devil in human shape who does not applaud the man 
who. could sit down to write this book, a copy of which every parson 
ought, upon pain of loss of ears, to present to every girl that he 
marries, rich or.poor.—W. C. : = a 

“Differing as I do from Mr. Cobbett in his politics, I must say 
“* that he has beencf great use to the poor. This ‘ Cottage Economy’ 
“* sives them hints. and advice which have, and continue to be, of 
‘‘ the greatest service to them; it contains alittle mine of wealth, 
‘© of whichthe poor may reap the advantage ; for no one understands 
“the character of the English labourer better than Mr. Cobbett. 
“* Sinee writing the above, Mr. Cobbett is no more; his Cottage 
«‘ Economy should be considered as hislegacy to the poor.” —JEssz's 
Gueanincs. Vol. 2. p. 358. ° ' ; 
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“‘ Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to Cobbett’s poli- 
‘‘ tical writings, and as to his peculiar views and prejudices, there 
“cannot be a doubt that all his works on domestic management, on 
‘rural affairs, and on the use of Janguage, are marked by strong 
‘“sense, and by greatclearness of thought and precision of language. 
‘His power of conveying instruction is, indeed, aimost unequalled ; 
‘* he seems rather to woo the reader to learn than to affect the teacher ; 
“he travels with his pupil over the field of knowledge upon which 
“he is engaged, never seeming to forget the steps by which he him- 
“self learned. He assumes that nothing is known, and no point 
‘is too minute for the most careful investigation. Above all, the 
*“pure mother English in which his instructions are conveyed, 
““makes him a double teacher; for whilst the reader is ostensibly 
‘“receiving instruction on some subject of rural economy, he is at the 
““ same time insensibly imbibing a taste for good sound Saxon English 
‘the very type of the substantial matters whereof his instructor 
‘‘delights to discourse. Most of Cobbett’s works on rural and do- 
*““mestic economy, though written for the industrious and middle 
“‘ classes of this country, are admirably adapted to the use of settlers 
“in new countries. For an old and thickly-peopled country like 
‘England, perhaps Cobbett carried his notion of doing everything 
*“at home a little too far; but in a new country, where a man is at 
“times compelled to turn his hand to everything, it is really well to 
‘““know how everything connected with rural economy should be 
‘“done, and we really know of no works whence this extended 
“‘ knowledge can be acquired so readily as from those of Cobbett. 
** He understood all the operations incidental to the successful pursuit 
‘‘ of husbandry, and his very prejudice of surrounding the farm with 
“a wallof brass, and having every resource within, prompted him 
‘* to write on rural affairs with completeness. 

“The little hal.-crown book, which we now introduce to our 
‘* readers, contains a mine of most valuable instruction, every line 
‘* of which is as useful to the colonist as to those for whom it was 
‘‘ written. We have just read it through, from the title to the im- 
‘‘ print, with especial regard to the wants of the colonists, and we 
‘* do not believe there is a single sentence of the instructional por- 
“tion that need be rejected. ‘The treatise on brewing and making 
‘* bread are particularly applicable to New Zealand. We observe 
‘py the published lists of prices, that while flour was there selling at 
““a moderate price, bread was enormously high. There is nobody 
** to blame for this; it arises simply out of the high rate of retail 
‘* profit which prevails in new countries, and we know no reason why 
‘* bakers sltould be expected to keep shop for less remuneration 
“than other tradesmen. The remedy then is, not to abuse the 
“baker, but to bake at home. How this is to be accomplished 
“‘Cobbett here points out. Some idea of the saving by means of 
‘““home baking in our colonies, where retail profits are high, may 
‘“'be gleaned from the creat difference between the price of flour 
‘and that of bread at Wellington, at the same date. When flour 
‘ was selling at 20/. per ton, the bakers of Wellington were charge 
“ing Is. 8d. for the 4lb loaf. Now, one cwt. of flour would make 
“from 126]bs to 134Ibs of bread, that is, on an average, 32 loaves of 
“‘ 4lb each. These would cost—flour 20s, yeast 1s, salt Gd, with fuel ls 
‘‘—together 22s 6d, or something under 9d per 4lb loaf. Here 
“then, would be an enormous saving to the settlers’ family by means 
“* of home bread making :—is not Cobbett right when he deprecates 
** the idea of the farm labourer going to the baker’s shop? andif he 
“be right in England, where the baker works for a small profit, his 
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‘‘ recommendation has ten times the force when applied to a colony 
“like New Zealand. Let it be remembered also, that, by home- 
‘baking, the quality ofthe bread: is guaranteed. Doubtless, honest 
‘bakers do exist; but if there be only a few who occasionally make 
‘‘use of potatoes, and other materials less nourishing than wheat, 
‘‘surely the guarantee is worth something where soundness of 
‘“muscle and sinew is of so muchimportance. Earnestly, then, do 
‘“‘ we recommend every New Zealand emigrant to purchase this little 
“book, and make himself master of allit contains.”’—New ZeaLAND 
Journal, 8 January, 1842. : 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


COBBETT’S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, and (incidentally). 
to Young Women, in the middle and higher Ranks of Life (Price 5s.) 
It was published in fourteen numbers, and is now in one volume 


complete. 
SERMONS. 

COBBETT’S SERMONS (Price 3s. 6d.) There are thirteen of 
them on the following subjects:—1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty; 2. 
Drunkenness; 3. Bribery; 4. The Rights of the Poor; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Slugeard; 7. Murder; 8. Gaming; 9. Public 
Robbery; 10. The Unnatural Mother; 1). Forbidding Marriage; 
12, Parsons and Tithes; 13. Good Friday; or, God’s Judgment on 
the Jews.— More of these Sermons have been sold than of the Ser- 
mons of all the Church Parsons put together since mine were pub- 
lished. There are some parsons who have the good sense and 
virtue to oreach them from the pulpit.—W. C. 


III Books on Rural Affairs 


TULL’S HUSBANDRY. 


COBBETT’S EDITION OF TULL’S HUSBANDRY (Price 
lis.) : The HORSE-HOEING HUSBANDRY; or, A Treatise on 
the Principles of Tintace and Vecetation, wherein is taught a 
Method of introducing a sort of Vineyarp Cutture into the Cory- 
Fretps, in order to increase their Product arMd diminish the common 
Expense. By Jeturo Tutt, of Shalborne, in the county of Berks. 
To which is prefixed an Intropuction, explanatory of some Cir- 
cumstances connected with the History and Division of the Work: 
and containing an Account of certain Experiments of recent date, 
by Wituram Cossett.—From this famous book I learned all my 
principles relative to farming, gardening, and planting. It really, 
without a pun, goes to the root of the subject. Before I read this 
book I had seen enough of effects, but really knew nothing about 
the causes. It contains the foundation of all knowledge in the 
cultivation of the earth.—W. C. 


YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA. 


COBBETT’S YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA, WITH A 
MAP (Price 5s.); treating of the Face of the Country, the Climate, 
the Soil, the Products, the Mode of Cultivating the Land, the 
Prices of Land, of Labour, of Food, of Raiment, of the Expenses 
of Housekeeping, and of the usual Manner of Living; of the 
Manners and Customs of the People; and of the Institutions of the 
Country, Civil, Political, and Religious ; in three Parts. The Map 
is a map of the United States. The book contains a Journal of the 
Weather for one whole year; and it has an account of my Farm- 
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ing in that country; and also an account of the causes. of poor 
. Berkbeck’s failure in hig undertaking. A book very necessary to 
all men of property who emigrate to the United States.— W. C. 


THE ENGLISH GARDENER. 


COBBETT’S ENGLISH GARDENER (?7rice 6s.) ; or a Treatise 
on the Situation, Soil, Enclosing and Laying-out of Kitchen Gar- 
dens; on the Making and Managing- of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses; and on the Propagation and Cultivation of all sorts of 
Kitchen-Garden-: Plants, and of Fruit-Trees, whether of the Garden 
or the Orchard. And also on the Formation of Shrubberies and 
Flower-Gardens; and on the Propagation and Cultivation of the 
several sorts of Shrubs and Flowers; concluding with a Kalendar, 
giving Instructions relative to the Sowings, Plantings, Prunings, 
and other labours to be performed in the Gardens, in each Month 
of the year.—A. complete book of the kind. A plan of a Kitchen- 
Garden, and little plates to explain the works of pruning, grafting, 
and budding. But itis here, as in all my books, the Principles 
that are valuable: it is a knowledge of these that fills the reader 
with delight in the pursuit. I wrote a Gardener for America, and 
the vile wretch who pirated it there had the baseness to leave out 
the Dedication. No pursuit is so rational as this, as an amusement: 
or relaxation, and none so innocent and so useful. It naturally 
leads to Early Rising; to sober contemplation; and is conducive to 
health. Every young man should be a gardener, if possible, what- 
ever else may be his pursuits. —W. C. 


C 
THE WOODLANDS. 


COBBETT’S WOODLANDS (Price 14s); or, a Treatise on the 
preparing of Ground for Planting; on the Planting; on the Culti- 
vating; on the Piuning; and on the Cutting down of Forest Trees 
and Underwoods; describing the usual Growth, and Size, and 
Uses of each sort of Tree, the Seed of each; the Season and Man-. 
ner of collecting the Seed, the Manner of Preserving and Sowing 
it, and also the Manner of Managing the Young Plants until fit 
to plant out; the Trees being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and 
the List of them, including those cf America as well as those of 
England, and the English, French, and Latin name being prefixed 
ta the Directions relative to each Tree respectively.—This work, 
iukes every tree at ITS SEED, and carries an account of it to the 
cutting down and converting it to its uses. —W. C. 


C 
A TREATISE ON COBBETT’S CORN. 


COBBETT’S CORN-BOOK (Price 5s.); or, A Treatise on 
Cobbett’s Corn, containing Instructions for Propagating and Cul- 
tivating the Plant, and for- Harvesting and Preserving the Crop; 
and also an Account of the several Uses to which the Produce is. 
applied, with Minute Directions relative to each Mode of Applica- 
tion. This edition I sell at 5s. that it may get into nwmerous hands, 
I have had, even this year, anoble crop of this corn; and I under- 
take to pledge myself, that this corn will be in general cultivation. 
in England in two or three years from this time, in spite of all that 
fools and malignant asses can say against it. When I get time to 
go out into the country, amongst the labourers in Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, Wilts, and Berks, who are now more worthy of encourage- 
ment and good living than they ever were, though they were always 
excellent, | promise myself the pleasure of seeing this beautiful 
crop growine in all their gardens, and to see every{man of them 
once more with a bit of meat on his table and in his sa@thell, instead 
of the infamous potatoe.—-W. C. 
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IV. MANACEMENT OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


THE CURSE OF PAPER MONEY. 
THE CURSE OF PAPER MONEY; showing the Evils pro- 
duced in America by Paper Money. By Wirriam Gouce; and 
Reprinted with a Preface, by Witt1am Copsett. Price 4s. 


POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 

COBBETT’S POOR MAN’S FRIEND (Price 8d.); or, a 
Defence of the Rights of those who do the Work and Fight the 
Battles; my favourite work. I bestowed more labour upon it than 
upon any large volume that I ever wrote. Here it is proved, that, 
according to all laws, Divine as well as human, no one is to die of 
hunger amidst abundance of food.—W. C. 


MANCHESTER LECTURES; Price 2s. 6d. - 


COBBETT’S MANCHESTER LECTURES. A small duo- 
decimo volume, containing Six Lectures delivered at Manchester in 
the Winter cf 1831. In these lectures I have gone fully into the 
state of the Country, and have put forth what I deem the proper 
remedy for that state. I fully discussed the questions of Debt, 
Dead Weight, Sinecures and Pensions, Church, Crown Lands, 
Army and Navy; and I defy ali the doctors of political economy to 
answer me that book. It contains a statement of the propositions 
which, please God, I intend to make as a ground-work of relief to 
our country.—W. C. 


USURY LAWS ; Price 3s. 6d. 


USURY LAWS; or, Lenpine at Interest; also the Exaction 
and Payment of certain Church Fees, such as Pew Rents, Burial 
Fees, and the like, together with forestalling Traffic; all proved 
to be repugnant to the Divine and Ecclesiastical Law, and 
destructive to Civil Society. To which is prefixed a Narrative 
of the Controversy between the Author and Bishop Coppinger, 
and of the sufferings of the former in consequence of his ad- 
herence to the Truth. By the Reverend Jeremian O’Catiac- 
nan, Roman Catholic Priest. With a Dedication to the ‘‘So- 
ciety of Friends,” by Wuituram Coszsett. Every young man 
should read this bock, the History of which, besides the learned 
matter, is very curious. The “Jesuits,” as they call them, in 
France, oughtto read this book; and then tell the world how they 
can find the impudence to preach the Catholic Religion and to uphold 
the funding system at the same time.—W. C. : 


LEGACY TO LABOURERS ; Price 1s. 4d. 


Or, What is the Right which the Lords, Baronets, and Squires, 
have to the Lands of England? In Six Letters, addressed to the 
Working People of England; with a dedicatien to Sir Robert Peel. 
By Wma. Cozsett. 


LEGACY TO PARSONS; Price Is. 6d. 


Or, Have the Clergy of the Established Church an Equitable Right 
to the Tithes, or to any other thing called Church Property, greater 
than the Dissenters have tothe same? And ought there or ought 
there not to be a Separation of the Church from the State? In Six 
Letters, addressed to the Church Parsons in general, including the 
Cathedral and College Clergy and the Bishops; with a Dedication 
ee Bishop: of London. By Witiiam Cosssrr. Third 
tion. 
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V. HISTORY. _ 
PROTESTANT REFORMATION ; Price 10s. 
COBBETT’S HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT RE- 
FORMATION in England and Ireland, showing how that event has 
impoverished and degraded the main body of the Peonle in these 
Countries; ina Series of Letters, addressed to all sensible and just 
Englishmen; with a list of the Abbeys, Priories, Nunneries, 
Hospitals, and other Religious Foundations, in England and Wales, 
and in Ireland, confiscated, seized on, oralienated, by the Protestant 
“* Reformation ” Sovereigns and Parliaments. Royal Octavo, in 
Two Volumes. Thisis the book that has done the business of the 
L£stablished Church! This book has been translated into all living 
languages, and there are two Stereotype Editions of it in the 
United States of America. Thisis the source from whence are now 
pouring in the petitions for the Abolition of Tithes.—W. C. 


ROMAN HISTORY ; Price 6s. 

COBBETT’S. ROMAN HISTORY; Vol. I. in rocks and 
French, from the foundation of Rome to the Battle of Actium; 
Selected from the best Authors, ancient and modern, with a Series 
of Questions at the end of each chapter; for the use of schools and 
young persons in general. Vol. IJ. An Asripcep History of the 
Emeerors, in French and English; being a continuation of the 
History of the Roman Republic, published by the same Authors, on 
the same plan, for the use of schools and'young persons in general. 
This work is in French and English. Itis intended as an Exercise- 
Book, to be used with my French Grammar, and it is sold at a very 
eo gre to place it within the reach of young men in general.— 


LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON; Price 3s. 
_HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON, Pre- 
sident of the United States of America, from his Birth in 1767, to 
Bs wregent time, with a portrait. Abridged and compiled by Wm. 
Sobbett. 


REGENCY AND REIGN OF GEORGE IV: 


Price 10s. 6d. 

COBBETT’'S HISTORY OF THE REGENCY-AND REIGN 
OF GEORGE IV.—This work is published in Nos. at 6d. each; 
and it does justice to the late “‘ mild and merciful” King.—W. C.- 

LAFAYETTE’S LIFE (Price 1s.); a brief Account of the Life 
of that brave and honest man, translated from the French, by Mr. 
James Cobbett. 


VIL TRAVELS. _ 


LETTERS FROM FRANCE;; Price 4s. 6d. 

MR. JOHN COBBETT’S LETTERS FROM FRANCE, con- 
taming observations on that country during a Journey from Calais, 
to. the South, as far as Limoges; then back to Paris, and §then, 
after a Residence, from the Eastern parts of France, and through 
part of the Netherlands; commencing in April, and ending in 
September, 1824. . 

RIDE IN FRANCE;; Price Qs. 6d. 

MR."JAMES COBBETT’S RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED 

MILES IN FRANCE, in 1828 (the Third Edition); containing a 
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sketch of the Face of the Country, of its Rural 'Economy, of the 
Towns and Villages, of Manufactures and Trade, and of such of 
the Manners and Customs as materially differ from those of Eng- 
land; also, an Account of the Prices of Land, Houses, Fuel, Food, 
Raiment, Labour, and other things in different parts of the Country ; 
the design being to exhibit a true picture of the Present State of 
the people of France; to which is added, a General View of the 
Finances of the Kingdom. 


TOUR IN ITALY. 


MR. JAMES COBBETT’S TOUR IN ITALY, and also in Part 
of FRANCE and SWITZERLAND (price 4s. 6d.) ; the Route being 
from Paris through Lyons to Marseilles, and thence to Nice, Genoa, 
Pisa, Florence, Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius; and by Rome, 
Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, Bologna, Ferrara, Paudau, Venice, 
Verona, Milan, over the Alps, by Mount St. Bernard, Geneva, and 
the Jura, back into France. The space of time being from October 
1821 to September 1829 : containing a description of the Country ; 
of the principal Cities and their most striking Curiosities; of the 
Climate, Soil, Agriculture, Horticulture, and Products ;"of the Price 
of Provisions, and of Labour, and of the Dresses and Conditions of 
the People. And also some account of the Laws and Customs, 
Civil and Religious, and of the Morals and Demeanor of the Inha- 
bitants in the several States. 


TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 


TOUR IN SCOTLAND by Mr. Cossetr; the tour taken in the 
Autumn of 1832, and the book written during the tour. It is a small 
duodecimo volume, 2s. 6d. 


VIL. LAW. 


MARTENS’S LAW OF NATIONS. Price 17s. 


COBBETT’S TRANSLATION OF MARTENS’S LAW OF 
NATIONS ; being the Science of National Law, Covenants, Power, 
&c. Founded upon the Treaties and Customs of Modern Nations in 
Europe. By G. F. Von Marrens, Professor of Public Law in the 
University of Gottingen. Translated fromthe French, by Wu. Conger. 
One of my first literary labours: An excellent Common-pleze Book 
to the Law of Nations.—W. C. 


Vill. MISCELLANEOUS POLITICS. 


COLLECTIVE COMMENTARIES. Price 3s. 


COBBETTI’S COLLECTIVE COMMENTARIES ; or Remarks 
on the Proceedings in the Collective Wisdom of the Nation, during 
the Session which began on the 5th of February, and ended on the 
6th of August, in the third year of the Reign of King George the 
Fourth, and in the Year of our Lord, 1822; being the Third Session 
of the First Parliament of that King. To which are subjoined, a 
complete List of theacts passed during the Session, with Elucidations, 
and other Notices and Matters; forming, altogether, ashort but clear 
History of the Collective Wisdom for the Year. 


TWOPENNY TRASH. Price 3s. 
TWOPENNY TRASH, complete in two vols., 12mo. 


LIST OF NR. COBBETT’S BOOKS. 1] 


{Just Published, Price Gs., Boards, 
THIRD EDITION, WITH MANY NEW RECEIPTS, 


THE ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER. 


OR 


MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT: 


Containing advice on the Conduct of Household Affairs ; in a sepa- 
rate Treatise on each particular Department, and Practical In- 
structions concerning 


THE KITCHEN, THE CELLAR, THE OVEN, THE STORE-ROOM, 
THE LARDER, | THE PANTRY, THE DAIRY, THE BREWHOUSE,. 


Together with 


Hints for Laying Out Small Ornamental Gardens; Directions for 
Cultivating and Preserving Herbs; and some Remarks on the best 
means of Rendering Assistance to poor Neighbours. 


FOR THE USE OF YOUNG LADIES 


WHO UNDERTAKE THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THEIR OWN HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY MISS COBBETT. 
BOOKS FOR EMIGRANTS. 


‘If the emigrant require elementary works on any subject of 
‘domestic management—extending the term domestic to matters 
‘‘outside as well as inside of the house—it is not too much to say 
“ that the name of Cobbett may be considered a guarantee that 
“Che will find the subject treated with completeness, and inastyle 
“Cat once simple and attractive. Whilst we say this, the reader 
“must not be alarmed lest we design to thrust all Cobbett’s politica] 
“views downhis throat. Like all strong passioned men he was not 
“‘unfrequently inconsistent; on subjects of social and _ politico- 
‘“economical science especially, he was as often unsound as sound; 
“‘he frequently threw himself into the stream of popular prejudice, 
‘not only closing his mind to the reasonings of others, but scarcely 
‘‘ daring to use his own strong powers lest he should be convinced 
“against his previous determination. But on the subjects em- 
““braced by the Cottage Economy, and others ofa like character, 
*“ Cobbett was and is a trust-worthy instructor, and we hesitate not 
“to say that the emigrant who will follow his instructions will, in 
“a few years, find himself a wiser, a wealthier, a better, and above 
‘‘all a happier man in consequence ofhaving done so. The English 
“* Housekeeper is by Miss Cobbett, and bears evident marks of the 
“‘ Cobbett school of domestic management. The same wholesome, 
‘‘healthy tone—the same simplicity of taste pervades all its re- 
““commendations ; and even in the good sound mother-English in 
“which it is written we recognise the puresource whence it sprung. 
“It cannot be expected that we should examine all the receipts, 
‘and pronounce our opinion on their merits. To confess the 
‘“‘truth, we are not competent to the task. The reader, therefore, 
“must be content with the information that this part of the work 
“appears to be very amply stored with the good things of this 
“world, and what is more to the purpose, a very cursory 
‘‘slance has convinced us that the colonist family might avail 
‘themselves of the greater part of this division of the book with 
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‘“ advantage and profit. The truly valuable portions of the work are 
‘‘ those which relate to domestic management. We have not space to 
““ go into particulars, and extracts would scarcely serve any good pur- 
“pose. Asone might expect from a Cobbett, the chapter devoted to 
“‘the Cellar contains some excellent directions for the making of 
‘‘ British wines, many of which will be found applicable to New 
“ Zealand and the Australian Colonies, and afford a cheap luxury 
‘“to the colonist’s family. Here also we have some useful directions 
“* for brewing, in addition to the instructions given in the Cottage 
‘Economy. Cookery for the Sick, and Cookery for the Poor, are 
“two valuable chapters; and it is an additional recommendation 
‘that many of the articles under these heads may easily be made 
“at sea. In conclusion, we earnestly recommend the books to the 
*“emigrant’s notice. The general instructions may be studied with 
“profit during the voyage, and when fairly settled we have no 
‘* doubt the colonist’s wife would insensibly find the book constantly 
‘“in her hand.” —New Zealand Journal, Jan. 22, 1842. 


THE ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER; OR, MANUAL OF 
DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 


‘‘ This excellent household book has now reached a third edition. 
** We can recommend it heartily toevery young lady who undertakes 
‘* the management of her domestic affairs, not only for the valuable 
‘* instructions 1t contains concerning all that relates to the kitchen 
‘“ and cookery, but for the sensible advice it offers to females in the 
“‘ most important duties of domestic life. This to us most interest- 
“ing portion of the work is written in the plain, forcible, and 
‘‘ convincing style of the author’s late father. There is the same 
‘* wholesome and practical advice put forward in that easy, familiar 
‘‘way which impresses itself indelibly upon the reader’s mind. 
“There are some observations upon the mode of educating 
‘‘ daughters which should be attentively perused by every mother. 
‘“* There is a truth and beauty, and a spirit of kind womanly feeling. 
‘‘in the chapter on servants. It isa noble vindication of the poor, 
“which ought to be written in letters of gold upon the walls of the 
“rich man’s chamber. Of the culinary receipts, the directions for 
“ managing the pantry, larder, store-room, &c., we can speak in. 
“terms of unqualified commendation. The medical and miscel- 
“‘Janeous receipts are numerous and valuable.’—Sunpay Timzs, 
January 30, 1842. | 

“‘ If we had seen the twentieth edition on the titleof the ‘ English 
‘“* Housekeeper,’ instead of the third, we should not have been sur- 
‘‘ prised. We passed our humble opinion on the merits of this 
“work upon its first appearance. Now we behold a new and im-. 
‘ proved edition, enlarged, and with numerous indispensible recipes, 
‘‘ rendering it one of the most complete works of the kind that has 
‘“ come under our criticism; everything as regards housekeeping 
“ being laid down in a clear, concise style, not only of essential 
‘¢ utility to the young housekeeper, but to the already experienced 
‘‘ practitioner. Miss Cobbett must have devoted years to the pro-~ 
“ duetion of the volume, for turn to what page you will, it abounds 
‘‘ with striking and useful, as well as practical facts, so admirably 
‘arranged, that a very young lady might become, after a few. 
‘hours’ perusal, well qualified to discharge the domestic duties of 
‘a wife.’—Briacxwoops Lapres’ Macazine, 1842. 
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